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Art. I.—PREDICTIONS AND COINCIDENCES. 


1. Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, or, an Attempl 
to trace such Illusions to their Physical Causes. By 
Samuel Hibbert, M.D., F.R.S.E. Published by Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweedall-court, High-street, Edinburgh ; and 
G.and W.B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, Lond. 1824. 


2. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and the 
Investigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., 
Oxon. and Edin. V.P.R.S.E. Thirteenth Edition. 1849. 


Though knowing that certain causes produce effects with 
which we are familiar, we are utterly at a loss to say why 
they do so; if we discover one cause to which the effect which 
we observe may be attributed, we are apt to be satisfied that 
our information is complete, yet the very cause which we have 
ascertained is the result of another cause, and so on to an ex- 
tent beyond our limited comprehension. What a vast chain of 
causes may exist whose links we may never trace. Chance is 
a convenient word to which we attribute the effects of causes 
of which we are ignorant ; but we may be assured that there is 
no blank in the laws of nature, and that, all phenomena are the 
result of the different modes, by combination or otherwise, in 
which those laws act. But that there are coincidences purely 
accidental there can be no doubt ; circumstances which have no 
connection often chime in with each other in a manner so re- 
markable that there are few who cannot recur to some. occasion 
where they have appeared to bear on each other prophetically. 

The desire to look into the hidden mysteries of futurity is so 
—_ to our nature, to every grade of mental capacity, and 

every degree of knowledge, that it would seem, as it were, 
# yearning after some lost power, or of some faculty yet to be 
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eranted, of which we are ever in search. We know that in the 
ruder ages omens and auguries from the Light of birds and 
from the entrails of animals, furnished the sources of predic. 
tion, and instances of remarkable coincidence, no doubt, 
strengthened the faith with which they were relied on. As. 
trology, too, with all its mystical forms, so calculated to strike 
the imagination, increased in influence, in all probability, from 
some happy coincidence. Fortune-telling, too, may have 
been indebted to the same fortunate source. Among the coin- 
cidences now selected, which are, of course, restricted by our 
limits, there are several for which it would be quite beyond 
our province to pretend to account ; but some may be reasonably 
referred to an excited state of the nervous system. Some dreanis 
are strangely accurate as to events which never were presented to 
our waking thoughts, and yet it may be fairly said that with 
so many dreams, dreamed every might, and with so many oc- 
currences happening every moment, it is perhaps more strange 
that coincidences should be so rare as to make them remarkable; 
but while all that it justly claims is given to chance, we must 
acknowledge that there are coincidences so extraordinary that 
even those the farthest removed from superstition or credulity 
are startied by them, and unable to trace them to the ordinary 
rules by which we are governed, or to any mental suggestion. 
We are quite aware that influences beyond our coreprehension 
may be so modified as to produce effects which appear marvel- 
lous. very advance in science reveals the action of a power 
hitherto unknown. Theodore Hook says, ‘ When I breathe 
the air, and see the grass grow under my feet, I cannot but 
feel that He who gives me power to inhale the one and stand 
upon the other, has also the power to use for special purposes, 
such means and agency as He in His wisdom may see fit, and 
which, in point of fact, are not more incomprehensible to us 


than the very simplest effects which we every day witness, 
arising from unknown causes.” 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform, 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


There is no subject which excites more interest than that of 
dreaming, or about which there have been a greater variety of 
theories. Prophetic visions, whether sleeping or waking, we 
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cabin 2” “7 believe not sir, [ shall ask the sentry.” The 
sentry declared there had not been any person there. “ Very 
strange !”” said the captain, ‘ 1 was convinced tat I was spoken 
to.” At two o'clock the bell was heard again, the same ques- 
tions were asked, and the same answers given. A most ex- 
traordinary thing !” exclaimed Captain Digby, “ Every time I 
dropped asleep | heard somebody shouting in wy ear, Dighy, 
Lighy, go to the northward! Ligby, Digby, go to the north- 
ward—TI shall certainly do so—take another reef in your top- 
sails, haul your wind, and tack every hour till daylight, and 
then call me.” His orders were, of course, obeyed. When the 
officer was relieved, his successor was astonished at finding the 
ship in a wind, and asked the meaning of it. ‘* The meaming 
indeed ! the captain has gone mad, that is all,” was the only 
explanation he could give. They laughed heartily together, 
but were bound to obey orders, and the ship was tacked at four, 
at five, at six, and at seven. She bad just come round for the 
last time as the day was breaking, when the look-out man cried 
out, “ large ship in the weather bow.” A musket was fired to 
bring her to; she was a Spanish ship laden with dollars—an 
immense prize—the captain was no longer considered a madman, 

Such remarkable dreams, though of rare occurrence, may 
have attracted a superstitious rehance upon a// dreams, as 
being manifestations of divine interference. 1 is most certain 
that unpleasant dreams often arise from something physically 
amiss. Beattie, in his interesting dissertation on dreaming, 
supposes they may sometimes be a hint to attend to the health, 
and to point out the particular parts of the body which are out 
of order. Intemperance in eating or drinking, in sleep or 
watching, in rest or exercise, tend to make dreams disagreeable, 
and therefore one end of dreaming may be to recommend tem- 
perance and moderation. his at once intimates the proba- 
bility that dreams may be providentially ordered for our good. 
He concludes the dissertation in those words: ‘‘ Providence 
certainly superintends the aflairs of man, and often—we know 
not Aow often—interposes for our preservation. It would there- 
fore be presumptuous to affirm that supernatural cautions m 
regard to futurity, are never communicated in dreams ; it is the 
design of those remarks not to counteract any authentic eX- 
perience or historical fact, but only to show that dreams may 
proceed from a variety of causes, which have nothing supet- 
natural in them, and that though we are not much acquaumite 
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with the nature of this wonderful mode of perception, we know 
enough of it to see that it is not useless or superfluous : but 
may, on the contrary, answer some purpose of great importance 
to our welfare, both in soul and body.” 

Doctor Abercrombie, in his delightful work on the [ntel- 
lectual Powers, furnishes many remarkable instances of dreams 
suggested by an action on some part of the body. He men- 
tions that a gentleman who went to sleep with a vessel of hot 
water at his feet, dreamed of walking up the crater at Mount 
Etna, and that he felt the ground hot. One of .the most ex- 
traordinary instances of a dream produced by deleterious air, 
ona number of persons at the same time, may be found in Zhe 
Journal of Physiological Medicine and Mental Pathology. It 
was related by Andral, who told that a battalion of 800 French 
soldiers, spent with the fatigues of a forced march under a hot 
sun, took shelter for the night in a low narrow building which 
had been intended for the accommodation of only 300. Not- 
withstanding the discomfort of being so closely packed, they 
were so overcome by fatigue that they were all soon fast asleep, 
but at midnight one and all were roused by fearful screams 
from every part of the house. ‘l'o the eyes of the astonished 
and affrighted soldiers appeared the vision of a huge dog, which 
bounded in through the window, and rushed with extraordinary 
heaviness and speed over the breasts of the spectators. ‘Tbe 
next night, by the solicitations of the surgeon, the Chefde Bat- 
talion, who accompanied them, they resumed tneir previous 
quarters. ‘The narrator goes on to say that * they slept ; wide 
awake, we watched the arrival of the hour pending the panic. 
Midnight had scarcely struck, when the veteran soldiers, for 
the second time, started to their feet ; again they had heard the 
supernatural voices, again the visionary hound bestrode them to 
suffocation. The Chef de Buttalion saw nothing of these 
events. Here,” Andral says, “is a curious fact, and it is more 
worthy of attention, perhaps, as it seems to point out the es- 
pectal operation of plivsical causes in the production of mono- 
mantas in the direction of the delusion towards the organs, 
namely, those of respiration, which had chiefly suffered in the 
previous marches, and in the suffocating atmosphere of the den 
i which they slept.” 
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she was awakened by the pain. She still felt her assailant’s cold 
hand and iron grasp—she tried for awhile to free herself, and 
at last with a great effort she was enabled to move, when she 
discovered that one of her own hands was locked in the other; 
the dream was at once accounted for. 

The very prediction conveyed in a dream, has often been 
the cause of its own fulfilment—yet who can positively assert 
that such has not been providentially designed? The poor 
man who had dreamt that he was to be killed by a snake, ful- 
filled the dreaded prophecy himself by destroying one which 
he saw in the grass which he was about to mow ; the scythe by 
which it was killed, slipped, and inflicted a severe cut on his leg, 
which after some days’ suffering, mortified, and death ensued, 
A dream of impending death may produce a shock so great as 
to snap the springs of life—a strong impression on the imagi- 
nation has been known to produce a disturbance in the nervous 
system so great as to act fatally. The records of all such are 
peculiarly interesting, from a degree of mystery in which they 
are involved. 

In looking over the notice of deaths in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for the year 1773, the following singular one caught 
our attention—“ Died, suddenly in Dublin, Miss Clancy, 
daughter of the late William Clancy, one of the most con- 
siderable merchants in Dublin. The circumstances of the lady’s 
death are very extraordinary. On the morning of her decease, 
she told the family that she had passed a most disagreeable 
night, having dreamed that her eldest sister (a widow lady who 
resided in France) was dead, and that her ghost had appeared 
to her to warn her of her immediate dissolution. At first she 
refused to credit the ghost, and declared her health to be very 
good, but the apparition persevered, asserting that she had but 
a few hours to live; the dream affected ber much, but she was 
rallied out of her fears. She paid some morning visits and 
then retired to her devotions, At dinner she was very cheerful, 
but suddenly dropped her knife and fork, complaining of a 
violent pain in her head, and instantly expired.” It may be 
a question whether the fatal event had been intimated by 
supernatural agency, or whether the prediction may not have 
been verified by the effect which it produced on theimagination ? 
the death of Captain Hallyman was not less extraordinary; 
he had been frequently heard to say, that he had been often 
told by his mother that he would die on the 10th of November, 
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1769, though in perfect health ; he was strongly impressed 
with the idea, On the predicted day, his spirits were depressed 
and he was frequently heard to sigh ; he was however in no way 
indisposed. He made his will and took leave of his friends, 
assuring them he was to die that night ; they felt no uneasiness, 
conceiving that he was merely giving way to a vagary of im- 
agination, as there was no symptom whatever of illness—but 
in the morning he was found dead in his bed, without the 
least appearance of having died any but a natural death. 
Though we may easily account for the sad catastrophe, it is im- 

ssible not to feel surprised, that a prediction which took 
such fatal hold of his mind, should not have produced some 
apparent physical derangement of the system, previously to his 
death, and that the blow should have fallen with a precision as 
exact at the appointed time, as that of the executioner on one 
in the full vigour of health, under sentence. 

There is vo account of the accuracy of the force of imagi- 
nation to the expected moment, more striking than in the well 
known instance of the criminal who was led out for execution, 
unconscious that a reprieve had just arrived. It will be re- 
membered that all the preparations for the execution had been 
gone through, that he saw the axe, which he believed was 
about to sever his head from his body, that he laid his head 
upon the block, that his bared neck was struck with a wet 
handkerchief, and that instantly life became extinct. What a 
revulsion must have been in the feelings of those who watched 
for his rapture on being restored—what must have been the 
aawised feelings of the one who had planned the fatal experi- 
ment ! 

Physicians prove by the directions which they give to those 
attending their patients, that they well know the power of 


| imagination—they desire that the mind may be diverted as 


much as possible from the malady—they know that unfavour- 
able symptoms may not only be aggravated, but induced, by 
the thoughts being directed to them. Sir Nathanial Barry, a 
physician formerly in great practice in Cork, was in attendance 
upon a young man ill of a fever, who was firmly impressed 
with the idea that he was to die ata particular hour ona 
certain day. Argument was utterly unavailing—this persuasion 
Was not to be shaken ; le kept the most exact account of every 
hour that passed, evidently reckoning those he had yet to live ; 
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this added to his restlessness of his complaint. At length under 
the influence of a powerful opiate he fell asleep—but when tie 
hour drew near, as if true to an appointment, he started up 
awake, and asked under great excitement what o'clock it was? 
He was answered according to the instructions previously given 
by Sir Nathanial; by no means satisfied, he insisted upon 
seeing all the watches; the wise physician had taken the pre. 
caution of having them all put on, while the young man slept. 
In all human probability it was owing to this happy forethought 
that his life was saved—from the moment that he felt assured 
that the dreaded hour had past his amendment commenced, 
and it was not long till he was quite well. 

The fulfilment of the prediction of Robert Percival’s fearful 
death, which occurred in the year 1674, was much spoken of 
at the time, and may have made the deeper impression, because 
imagination could have had no part in it. Lt was remarkable 
in this case that the same vision which had represented his 
dreadful fate to himself, appeared on the very same night to 
his near relation. It is supposed that he died by the hand of 
an assassin; but no surprise can be felt at the mode of his 
death, nor at the vision which preceded it, when his life and 
habits are considered. He had abandoned the literary pursuits 
for which he had a decided turn, and became reckiessly aban- 
doned, no longer putting the least restraint upon passions 
naturally violent, he was engaged in several duels; while in 
the midst of his vicious course, his own spectre all ghastly and 
bloody appeared before him ; it is certain that he was so ap- 
palled that he fainted away. When he recovered, he related the 
particulars of the apparition to Lord Egremont, who recorded 
it word for word. A short time afterwards,the unfortunate young 
man was found murdered on the Strand ; the upbraidings of 
a guilty conscience no doubt frequently mingled with his dreams, 
and it is natural to conclude that the slumbers of the friends 
of one so dissolute must have been frequently disturbed by 
wild and frightful apprehensions. 

How often must the safety of those who are dear be the 
subject of uneasy misgiving., If they are in a situation liable 
to any danger, the troubled minds of those to whom they are 
most precious, wil] often shape disastrous dreams which are 
looked on as prophetic if accident should occur, but are soon 
forgotten if such should not happen. Lt may be remembered 
that the circumstances connected with the fate of Hodges the 
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engine-driver, were noticed a few years since in the public 
papers. He resided with his wie at Ely—he was wakened one 
night by her screaming, alter which she had all hysterical fit. 
Upon her recovery she told that she had had a frightful dream -— 
she thought he had been killed by an accident to the train ; he 
tried to laugh her out of her fears, but in the morning, she im- 
plored him with tears not to think of driving the engine that 
day. As he bade her good-bye, she was seized with another 
hysterical fit, to which she had never been subject ; he returned 
from the door and kissed her again, and then left her in charge 
of a neighbour. She never saw him alive again. Within four- 
and-twenty hours of her vision, she stood beside his mangled 
remains. ‘These are remarkable cases of coinciderices, but 
there are instances still more remarkable, instances in which 
no predisposing circumstances seem to have been instrumental 
in suggesting the prediction, or in its accomplishment. Moore, 
in his Diary, tells of a remarkable dream related to him by 
Bowles, in whose neighbourhood it had occurred. A dream 
that her husband was killed by lightning made a great impres- 
sion upon a poor -woman, and she found it impossible to shake 
it off; a thunder storm came on soon after—* that,” she ex- 
claimed, as she saw a vivid flash of lightning, “ that flash has 
killed my husband,” and so it was—the dismal tidings arrived 
from a field where he had been working about two miles off. 
According to the theory of some who have reflected on the 
subject, dreams are conceived to be continuous thoughts, 
resembling waking reveries ;—the fact that they are generally 
about those who are dearest, and therefore most present to the 
waking thoughts, seems to favour the supposition—but 
yet many have lamented how seldom those of whom they are 
fondest who have died, are present in their dreams. This may 
arise from the deep impressions of their death, which even 
sleep cannot efface. ‘I'houghts of a dear absent brother may 
have occupied the mind of his sister so much, as to give shape 
to her dreams, but it cannot account satisfactorily for one 
which she detailed to a member of the family in whose service 
she was often observed to sigh and look sorrowful: “ Ah Miss,” 
‘she replied when asked why she was so sad, “I had but one 
brother—I was very fond of him—but he was far away serv- 
ing his time,for my mother put him toa trade after my father 
died, and she and | lived alone in the cabin. One night | awoke 
thinking | heard a loud knock at the door ; my mother said 
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it was the wind and bid me go to sleep—but I was roused up 
again bythe knocking. My mother was vexed, told me again 
that it was the wind, and bid me lie down and go to sleep—but 
it was not easy to go to sleep, for there was a fright over me, 
and my heart went beating very fast, but at last it grew quiet 
and all without was still, except the wind moaning like, among 
the trees—and that seemed to lull me too,—but I was troubled 
again with a frightful dream and the knocking came louder 
than ever, and at last it flew in the door, and two great men 
came in ; their heads alinost touched the roof, and they laid 
down a coffin at the foot of the bed. I jumped up with the 
fright, and sure enough there was loud knocking ; so I threw 
my gown about me and went to the door, and they told me 
from without, that they had a message from the town where my 
brother was serving his time. I opened the door and could 
perceive that there was a cart outside,—there was a great mist 
and the grey of the morning coming on, and the damp, and 
the chill went through and through me, and I had a tremb- 
ling from the fright. I drew the form to the fire that the men 
might take an air of it—somehow I was afraid to ask about 
the message,—they looked pitiful at one another—and then 
they told it all—my brother was dead, and they had brought 
him home in his coffin to be buried with his own people.” The 
vivid foreshadowing of this dream, is exactly like what is related 
of the second sight. 

A very remarkable dream was related to us, by a niece of 
Doctor D who was formerly Bishop of Down ; he and 
his lady had an only child on whom they doted. As they sat at 
breakfast one morning the boy said, ‘“‘ Mamma, I had the oddest 
dream last might,—I thought a nice new box was brought 
home for me—it was my own, own, for my name was on If,— 
and the day of the month and the year,—l never saW 
such a curious pretty box in my life. This was the 
shape,” continued he as he traced with bread crumbs the 
shape ofa coffin. The father and mother felt a chill of horror, 
and the little darling, always carefully attended to, was watched 
over with additional tenderness during the day. Lustead of 
being taken to the house in the neighbourhood where they 
were to dine, it was determined that he should be left at home 
for fear of cold, for the dream had left its impression. When 
they went up to dress, whilst the carriage was being got ready 
to convey them to where they were invited, the boy went to 
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the stable and coaxed the groom to let him mount one of the 
horses; while galloping round the paved yard he was thrown 
and killed upon the spot. | efi es 

Among the numerous records of predictions conveyed in 
dreams, there are few perhaps were remarkable than that 
which foretold the downfall of the house of Medici,—the 
Improvisatrice Candiére, who used to delight Lorenzo with 
his extempore effusions which he accompanied with the lyre, 
continued to reside in the palace after Lorenzo’s death. He 
told Michael Angelo one morning, that he was greatly troubled 
in consequence of a dream which he had the night before. 
He thought Lorenzo had gone to him, wrapped in a tattered 
black robe and commanded him to tell his son that he would 
soon be driven from his house—never to return. Michael 
Angelo urged him to obey—but Candiére knowing the disposi- 
tion of Piero, feared to tell him. A few mornings after, Michael 
Angelo met him in the court of the palace, and perceived 
that something had alarmed and distressed him,—Candiére 
told him the cause of his trouble. Lorenzo had again appeared 
to him, and upbraided him for not having communicated what 
he had desired to Piero, and in token of displeasure had slapped 
him on the face, which had awakened him. Candiére, urged 
by Michael Angelo, took courage, and told Piero what had 
occurred,—Piero and all of his attendents laughed heartily. 
“Would not Lorenzo,” said his Chancellor, “lave appeared to 
his son to impart the information and not to another person?” 
The prediction made such an impression on Michael Angelo 
that he left Florence in a few days, and witbin the year the 
Medici were expelled from their possessions. 

A very remarkable event took place at the College of the 
Propaganda of Rome, in connection with a dream ; it excited 
considerable interest at the time of its occurrence. Jt is one of 
the rules there that none of the students are to speak during 
dinner ; at that time some pious book is read aloud, It was 
observed one day during the repast, that one of the students 
appeared to be under great uneasiness ; he at length said that 
he must break silence, for he had that upon his mind which 
weighed so heavily that he must relieve himself by telling it. 
Che Principal of the Propaganda bade him speak. ‘It is,” 
said he, “of a dream that has been repeated for three nights, 
adream that has made an impression that weighs upon my 
mind, | thought myself in a large gloomy apartment, alone— 
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the body of a dead man lay on the floor beside me ; the face 
was covered with a cloth which I strove to remove, but found 
it impossible.” Ina short time after he had spoken, the young 
man rose aud left the room,—some time passed, he was 
looked for, and after a little search he was found lying dead 
on the walk. This dream and the melancholy fate of the young 
man, agree with the superstition regarding the second sight, 
in Scotland, where the face of the dead being covered is believed 
to denote the death of the seer ; the same belief prevails about 
dreams. 

Not only are there a vast number of dreams on record, 
which appear to have predicted events of the most awful 
nature, but many of a whimsical kind which have borne on 
every day occurrences might be cited. A gentleman told of 
one which a lady, a friend of his, had. She fancied that she 
was walking in a field, when a crow flew over to her and said, 
**be prepared with abundance of good cheer for a visitor who 
shall be with you to-morrow. The dream was laughed at 
when told at breakfast, after which the lady went about her 
domestic concerns; she went into her store-room, the win- 
dow of which was open, she looked at various articles which 
she had stored, among others at a cask of grains, froin which 
she had removed the cover ; whilst looking at it, a crow flew 
in at the window, and perching on the edge of the cask, 
remained till he had supplied himself most plentifully, evidently 
enjoying the bespoken banquet to his heart’s content. 

Beattie, in Ins Dissertation on the Sublime, mentions the 
horror which a terrific dream inspires,—he exemplifies this 
by a case which came under his own immediate observation ; 
it was that of a young man who had been trightened in his 
sleep, by a vision as he imagined, which he had seen about two 
years before he spoke of it to Docter Beattie; ‘* with much 
mtreaty,” he adds, “I prevailed on him to giveme some account 
of his dream, but there was one particular, which he said 
that he would not, nay, that hedurst not mention ; and while he 
was saying so, his haggard eyes, pale countenance, quivering 
lips and faltering voice, presented to me such a picture of 
horror as [ never saw before or since. I ought to add that he 
was, in all other respect, in his perfect mind, cheerful and 
active, and not more than twenty years of age.” 

Among the remarkable dreams noticed in Abercrombie’s 
Inquiries Concerning the Lutellectual Powers, there is one par- 
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ticularly striking as favouring the opinion of the community of 
winds, held by some. It was the opinion of Lord Bacon, that 
‘+ the men who had looked deeply into the hidden nature of 
things, the transmission of one body to another, and the magnetic 
forces, have agreed that the human mind can be placed in 
communication with other minds, and transmit their own im- 

ressions ;”’ there is nothing in the composition of man more 
lovely or mysterious than the influence of sympathy, so subtle 
in its essence, but so powerful in its effects. Nothing but its 
action being so constant, prevents its being regarded as mir- 
aculous ; the full extent of its power way never be known ; how 
its operations pass from mind to mind with electric speed, may 
never even be guessed at, but they are felt from the moment 
we open our eyes upon tis world, till we close them on it for 
ever—in a more exalted state they may be accomplished with 
more Vivid enjoyment, and with nothing to mar their benefit. 
The remarkable case to which we have referred is thus detailed ; 
‘A young man who was at an academy, a hundred miles from 
home, dreamt that he weut to his father’s house, in the night, 
tried the front door, found it locked, got in by a back door, 
and finding nobody out of bed, went directly to the bed-room 
of his parents; he then said to his mother, ‘ mother, 1 am going 
a long journey, and am come to bid you good-bye ;’ on which 
she exclaimed in much agitation, ‘oh, dear son, thou art dead ;’ 
he instantly awoke and thought no more of his dream, until a few 
days after, when he received a letter from his father, enquiring 
anxiously about his health, in consequence of a frightful dream 
his mother had on the same night, in which the dream now 
mentioned, occurred to him. She dreamt that she heard some 
one attempt fo open the front door, then go to the back 
door, and at last come up into her bed-room. She then saw 
it was her son, who came to the side of her bed, and said: 
‘mother, I am going a long journey, and am come to bid you 
good-bye,’ on which she exclaimed: ‘oh dear son, thou art 
dead,’ but nothing unusual happened to any of the parties ; this 
Singular dream must have originated in some strong mental 
impression, which had been made on both individuals at the 
same time ; to have traced the source of it, would have been a 
subject of great, interest.” 

Many dreams are related, which so exactly resemble what is 
told of Clairvoyance and of second sight, that it would seem as 
: they originated from the same agency. ‘‘ Many years ago 
there was mentioned in several of the newspapers a dream which 
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gave notice of the murder of Mr. Percival. The gentleman to 
whom the dream occurred resides in Cornwall; he dreamt that 
lie was in the lobby of the House of Commons, and saw a small 
man, dressed in a blue coat and white waistcoat ; immediately 
after he saw a man dressed in a brown coat, with yellow basket 
buttons, draw a pistol from under his coat, and discharge it at 
the former, who instantly fell, the blood issuing from a wound 
a little below the left breast; he saw the murderer seized by 
some gentlemen who were present, he observed the countenance, 
and on asking who the gentleman was, he was told that it was 
the Chancellor; Mr. Percival was at that time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; he then awoke and mentioned the dream to 
his wife, who made light of it; bat in the course of the night 
the dream returned three times, without the least variation in 
any of the circumstances ; he was now so much impressed by it 
that he felt much inclined to give notice to Mr. Percival, but 
was dissuaded by some friends whom he consulted, who assured 
him he would only get himself treated as a fanatic. On the 
evening of the eighth day after, he read an account of the mur- 
der. Being in London a short time after, he found in the print 
shops, a representation of the scene, and recognized in it, the 
countenances and dress of the parties, the blood on Mr. 
Percival’s waistcoat, and the peculiar yellow basket buttons on 
Bellingham’s coat.” This singular dream was communicated 
to Doctor Abercrombie by an eminent medical man, who pro- 
cured it for him, from the gentleman himself who had it. No 
preceding circumstance or probable train of thought seems to 
lave suggested it, and it may well beclassed among the dreams 
which Professor Abercroinbie says, “ do notadmit of explanation 
on any principle which we are able to trace ; such we are com- 
pelled to receive as facts, which we can in no degree account 
for.” Of such he has brought forward many curious cases. The 
following has been preserved ina family of rank in Scotland, 
the descendants of a distinguished lawyer of the last age. A 
case of great importance and difficulty had caused him intense 
anxiety and unremitting study for several days; one niglit he 
was observed by his wife to mse from bed and sit down at 
his writing desk, where he wrote till he had filled a long paper 
which he then put up carefully in his desk and went to bed. In 
the morning he told his wife that he had had a most interesting 
dream, about the case which had so much perplexed him. He 
said that he would give anything to recover the train of thought 
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which in his dream had enabled him to give a most lucid opinion 
on that cause which had given him so much trouble. She bid 
him go to his writing desk, where he found the pares clearly 
and fally stated in the sheet which had occupied him, while he 
slept. This singular dream seems at variance with the opinion 
that memory is discarded in our dreams, for it would evidently 
appear that some points in the case wust have been floating in 
his mind. Baxter would perhaps have regarded it as evidence 
of the accuracy of his theory, ¢Aat dreams are prompted by 
separate spirits. “ The dreams of sleeping men,” according to 
Locke’s opinion, “are all made up of the waking man’s ideas, 
though for the most part oddly put together.” Hibbert * 
follows in this track ; Addison thinks that “dreams look like 
the relaxations and amusements of the soul, when she is disin- 
cumbered of her machine, her sports and recreations, when she 
has laid her charge asleep.” 

Doctor Abercrombie says, ‘‘ there is a strong analogy between 
dreaming and insanity ; the distinction is, that in insanity the 
erroneous impression is permanent and acted upon; in dreaming 
the illusion is evanescent, being dissipated on awakening; in both 
states,” he adds, ‘* that memory and judgment are generally 
suspended ; reveries are but waking dreams and are the result 
of recollections and associations ;” if too often and too long in- 
ag in, they frequently bring on hallucinations or end in 
insanity. 

Philosophy has referred many of the spectral appearances of 
which we have heard, to illusions attendant on a disordered 
state of the nerves, or disturbance of the circulation, and though 
its explanation may be satisfactory as far as it goes, yet there 
still remain so many mysteries in well-authenticated tales con- 
cerning thein, that something is still wanting to the theory to 
make it thoroughly convincing ; thus,for instance, intimation is 
‘ea of the death of some person, not to the individual 
res but to some friend or relation who may either not 
the 6 S ah it to him whom it concerns, or may not have 
hs Mi . * y, and yet the prediction is fulfilled. In that case 
rr 7 +o or the bodily state of the one most nearly con- 
— ee to do with the coincidence. ‘There 
solitened * Sm Scripture of intimations given in visions to be 

yed to those for whom they are intended, and not for the 











* In his Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions. 
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person to whom they were intrusted. It was in a vision that 
Nathan was directed by the Lord to desire David not to build 
a house for his name ; it is probable that the reproof which was 
conveyed from God by Nathan, was given in charge to him in the 
same way. 

The mind being directed to one subject exclusively, often 
becomes the victim of illusions; some variety is absolutely 
necessary ; utter want of employment is equally dangerous; if 
by circumstances deprived of objects for its exercise, it is almost 
sure to give way, vacancy leaves it open for every idle impression 
or wild phantasy, a melancholy fact too often proved by the effect 
of solitary confinement. The human mind, like a finely stringed 
instrument, is adapted with admirable skill for harmony, but 
its delicate chords may be snapped by distension, or its fine 
tone lost by too great relaxation. Pinel details the case of a 
young man who came to Paris to study the law ; his application 
was so intense that at last it affected his health and spirits— 
great depression and morbid sensibility soon brought on in- 
sanity. In hopes of dispelling his melancholy he was taken one 
night to the theatre, but he fancied that the comedy had been 
written for the sole purpose of turning him into ridicule, 
and in great anger he accused Pinel of having furnished 
the author with materials, and exposed him as a laughing stock 
to the public. Every priest and monk whom he chanced to meet 
in his walks, he fancied were comedians in disguise, who were 
observing his gestures and reading his thoughts, for the purpose 
of turning him into ridicule. He fancied himself surrounded by 
spies and robbers, and once in the dead of night he threw open 
his window calling loudly for assistance; his mind and body were 
reduced to such a state of debility, that it was determined to send 
him home from the asylum where he had been placed. Allthe 
unhappy symptoms however increased, paroxysms of delirium 
were succeeded by deep gloom, no one could please him, nothing 
could satisfy him, he rejected his food and seemed to hate his 
very existence ; one day he eluded his keeper and escaped with 
no covering but his shirt. He was sought for in every direction, 
he had lost himself in a neighbouring wood, and after a search 
of some days, his dead body was found ; his wretched existence 
was terminated by exhaustion. 

The mal du pays of the Swiss soldier, and the calenture of 
the poor sailor, most probably have their origin in the reveries 
which represent a distant home. The sailor tossed upon the 
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wide seas for many a long day, has been often seen in deep 
meditation looking upon the waves flowing on and on in end- 
less succession—the very monotony of the view favouring 
revery. He gazes on till a new scene seems spread before him ; 
he sees once more the refreshing green fields and shady 
howers which he had never hoped to see again, and the moun- 
tain rill is flowing on, as in days gone by, through rocks and 
pebbles, making sweet music of its own, and the cattle still 
are browzing on the slopes, and he sees the tangled paths he 
used to tread in boyhood, and there is the cottage in its shel- 
tered nook—it is, it is his home—his very home !—one spring 
and he will be there once more—one spring, and it was the 
last he could ever see of that home even in his reveries. Such 
cases exemplify the truth of Locke’s opinion, that meditating 
for a long time on objects, they may at length be represented as 
really present ; this is said to have been the case with Ben- 
venuto Cellini while in his ecstacy in prison. Mr. Nicholson 
tells us in his philosophical journal, that he was determined to 
test the truth of Locke’s theory, and that he reflected for a 
considerable time on landscapes and architectural views ; at 
length rural scenes, splendid views, and noble architectural 
structures appeared before him in endless succession—the gor- 
geousness of the representation could only be equalled by the 
descriptions in a fairy tale. The state of the faculties in such 
cases appears to resemble that of “ the highest created intelli- 
gences” in their moments of inspiration. In pursuit of a darling 
act, the vivid impressions made by an exalted imagination fre- 
quently bring on hallucinations which seem more real than the 
"Very realities of life. Ulusions are perhaps necessary for the 
perfection of their art. It is known that Beethoven, when intent 
upon some composition, would seek the solitude of some wild 
scene, and would perhaps wander for days and nights watching 
the variation in surrounding objects, and listening to the breeze 
among the trees, or to the wild winds sweeping along the 
forest, or dashing the waves against the rocks; and as the 
voices of nature would furnish him with a theme, he was heard 
ever and anon to break into some snatch of melody. In those 
wild wanderings who can tell with what sublime hallucinations 
rth Mowe been visited ? Paganini, of whom such strange 
a ysterious stories have gone abroad, was known to hold 

nverse with his violin in the dead hour of night, and he 


Would ae from under his pillow, where it was placed 
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before he went to bed, and those who listened said it was no 
earthly music which they heard. Blake, the painter, lived in 
an ideal world, and so thoroughly was he impressed with the 
reality of his illusions, that his very earnestness produced its 
effect upon others ; his friends shook their heads and said he 
certainly was an extraordinary man, and his wife, who was 
ever by his side, was convinced of the presence of the visionary 
beings with whom he discoursed, though she could not see 
them. 

Hibbert observes, that “ with numerous morbid affections of 
the body arising from varicusly excited states of the circu- 
lating system, or of the nervous influence, the production in 
the mind of spectral illusions is connected. The view,” he 
says, “ which I have taken is, that spectral illusions ought to be 
regarded as nothing more than recollected images of the mind, 
rendered as intense as actual impressions.” It is more than 
probable that the causes of the delusions alluded to, in the 
cases just mentioned, may have been owing to morbid affections 
induced by too close application and exclusive interest in the 
pursuit of an imaginative art. The affecting tale found in the 
wemoir of Mozart, may have had no more real foundation than 
the hallucinations brought on by the deep reveries of an over- 
wrought brain, In childhood his natural delicacy was increased 
by excessive sensibility, An art which owes so much to deep 
feeling and tenderness was sure to produce a powerful effect 
upon its votary, Its fascinations withdrew him from every other 
concern, and he was led to tax his bodily strength, by close 
application, beyond endurance ; he frequently fainted away, and 
in that state had to be carried to his bed. His wife and the | 
friends he loved best, endeavoured to, withdraw him from this 
intense application ; though pleased to see them, he would not 
desist from his occupation, and they had the pain of perceiving 
that they could excite no more interest than to elicit a few 
words occasionally while he continued to note down his con- 
ceptions. It was while composing the Zauberflote, that his 
mind and body seemed completely to give way ; from his debi- 
litated state he was unable to attend after its eighth performance, 
but he would place his watch before him, and as he observed 
the movement of the hands, he could tell the moment of every 
passage of his music. Tue idea that he was soon to die took 
complete possession of his mind, and it was while sitting alone, 
in one of the melancholy reveries to which he had become sub- 
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ject, that he is said to have been visited by the mysterious 


stranger who employed him in the composition of his celebrated 
aiem. Whether or not this was an hallucination, itis cer- 
tain that ill and weak as he was, he laboured incessantly at 
his task, An account of the stranger’s repeated visit, of all that 
passed, and of his sudden disappearance, are too well known 
to be repeated, but the effect upon Mozart’s mind was appa- 
rent; bis task was pursued under still greater excitement, and 
ill and weak as he was, he would allow himself no rest early 
or late; he regarded the mysterious visitor as a supernatural 
messenger sent to intimate his approaching death, and he be- 
lieved that the requiem which was required was meant to be 
his own. [t was ready before the day which Mozart had named 
for its completion ; at the time, which according to his account, 
he was to hand it over to his mysterious visitor, a stranger 
did call, but Mozart was dead. 
Motherwell, Byron, and a host of poets, could be named, 
who were impressed with a belief in supernatural visitations. 
Lord Byron mentioned having seen Shelley walking in a little 
wood at Lerici, when it was afterwards ascertained that he 
had been in another direction at the time, ‘‘and that,” said 
Byron, in a sort of awe-struck voice, “ was about ten days be- 
fore his death ;” an apparition of Byron himself, when he was 
lying ill of a fever at Patros, was said to have been seen in 
London, and talked with by Sir Robert Peel. Napoleon, ever 
busy with the affairs of life, with deep calculations and warlike 
preparations, might have been supposed unlikely to be visited 
by hallucinations, but his attention to signs and omens, his 
reliance upon his own invincible destiny, his wonderful exploits, 
which have all the romance of wild adventure, show an imagin- 
ative spirit. We find in the Psychological Journal of Medicine 
edited by Doctor Winslow, that he was visited occasionally by 
illusions, which fact, it is observed, was commented on, in one 
“ M. Pariset’s lectures. A vivid impression made upon Napo- 
. more in his military career produced the hallucinations 
i w “* he was haunted. In the heat of battle he rushed into 
soe * of the slaughter, “ his immediate followers fled, and 
ieeik eft alone, surrounded on every side by fierce assailants ; 
eae a escaped from death unhurt, no one was ever able to 
merinrwel, it was one of those miracles which seemed to be 
an Acs his tutelary genius. The deep impression, however, 
© danger in which he had been, was not effaced when he 
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mounted the throne, At certain times a striking hallucination 
occurred suddenly in the midst of the palace ; loud cries were 
oceasionelly heard, the emperor was seen fighting with the 
utuiost desperation amongst his visionary foes ; it lasted but a 
very brief period, but during that time the battle seemed to be 
a tremendous one.” 

It is indeed proved by innumerable examples, that it is not 
the illiterate and vulgar alone, who believe in the reality of 
spectral visitations ; all are liable to the subjection of imagina- 
tion, and everybody knows how forcibly it acts ; no faculty that 
we have is so despotic, it can displace reason from her throne, 
and make every sense subservient to its caprices. Prompt to 
exercise its influence over the mind, it is active on all occa- 
sions ; it presents its images to the busy and to the idle, it 
places them before the prisoner in his solitary cell, to the poet 
at his desk and the painter at his canvas; it brings them to the 
sick man’s bed and casts a spell upon his very medicine, for 
by a potent drug, illusive forms and uncouth shapes are intro- 
duced, strange and rapid as those ina phantasmagoria., ‘The 
power of imagination is conspicuous in dreaming, hallucinations 
wud insanity ; the latter differs {rom both the other states by 
tle passions and conduct being affected, and it often betrays 
itself by something outre which cannot escape observation. 

Many persons in Paris must recollect a venerable old man, 
who was observed to frequent the most fashionable public places 
in that city some years since; his appearance was so singular 
that it could not fail to attract attention. In the day time he 
wore a large straw hat, with a flaunting ribband band tied at 
the side in a huge knot; his coat and vest were such as were 
seen in the old Venetian pictures; silk stockings and shoes with 
large buckles completed his costume. It was changed for the 
evening entertainment for one of the most showy colours, red 
waistcoat, red pantaloons, and large red slippers—a collar and 
star of some order that was not known, and the straw hat 
elaborately ornamented with artificial pearls, steel buttons, beads 
aud tinsel finery. He conversed in the purest [talian and most 
perfect French. [is conversation was not only agreeable, but 
highly instructive, as there was no subject with which he was 
not conversant—he spoke of music and the fine arts as if they 
had been his particular study ; be was familiar with the best 

authors of every period. It was quite impossible not to be struck 
by the wonderful extent of his information, and the powers of 
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his wind. His story was a melancholy one. He was the last 
descendant of one of the first Italian families ; bis brother had 
been a most distinguished theologian of Calabria—his own title 
wasCount Carnevale. In the year 1789 he had conspired against 
the king of Naples,and was arrested and thrown into prison. The 
dungeon where he was confined was so low,that once when rising 
suddenly to receive some news, he struck his head against the 
roof with great force. He suffered for a long time from concussi n 
of the brain ; this most probably made it more liable to disorder 
ever after. He at length recovered, but it was to find his property 
confiscated, and as he was condemned to banishment he went 
to Paris, and for his support gave lessons. He was getting on 
in this way with great success; one day taking up a French 
paper, the first thing that struck him was the notice of the death 
of a lady,to whom in early life he had been tenderly attached and 
betrothed, but who had been forced by the king to bestow her 
hand upon another. From the moment that he read the paragraph 
he became the victim of an illusion which nothing could dispel; 
his memory and judgment upon the concerns of life were clear 
as ever, but a fixed idea brought on a hallucination which never 
left him. While he sat in his*room, the one he had loved so well, 
suddenly stood before him, and told him that the newspaper 
had misinformed him, for that she still lived, but that her 
husband was dead, and that she had now come to offer her heart 
and hand to him, to whom they had been pledged long since. 
With delight he renewed their engagement, and made every 
preparation for their approaching marriage ; he determined that 
no expense should be spared on the wedding banquet. The 
persons who were to supply it, felt no hesitation, on learning 
the name of the bride,but as yet no one had seen her; the count’s 
friends and relations congratulated him on the occasion, and 
expressed great anxiety to see one of whom he had given such a 
glowing description ; still she did not appear. After the lapse of 
ee fe prayirinn began to be entertained that he might 
: cen undera delusion as to the visit of his lady loye. Letters 
: enquiry about her were written to Naples ; the account of her 
eath was confirmed, but all attempts to convince the noble- 
man of its accuracy, were quite unavailing, and brought on such 
outrageous paroxysmsthat it became quite necessary to place him 
i sareatie asylum. By the humane treatment of the physician 
Dacca, reason was partially restored, but the delusion of 
'g Marriage wasnever removed, and he always wore 
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the costume which he considered most suitable for a bridal 
fete. He was ever on the watch for bis expected bride; he slept 
in his wedding dress, and rose at about four in the mornin 

that he might be quite ready. For the first few days that he 
appeared in his fantastic dress,crowds followed him,but curiosity 
subsided after a time, and his story becoming known, excited 
great sympathy, and as he was quite harmless, he was welcome 
everywhere. Whenever he felt a paroxysm coming on, which 
was the case at times, after the excitement caused by the endeav- 
our of his friends to convince him of his delusion, he would 
return to the asylum and not leave it till he became composed. 
Among the delusions which after some time marked his malady, 
was the belief that no amiable person could ever die, and that 
they continued to be inhabitants of the earth, though visible 
but to few. He would tell of his having met and conversed with 
distinguished persons, long since dead, and if those to whom 
he spoke seemed to doubt what he said, the tears would start 
into his eyes, and he would lay his hand upon his heart while 
he assured them of the truth of what he stated. He continued to 
make considerably by giving lessons in Italian ; the sums which 
hereceived, he always divided into three parcels, one for charity, 
another for his own necessities, and the third for his wedding 
dress. On this he spared no expense, but purchased the most 
costly velvets and richest ribands. Many anecdotes were re 
corded of his delicacy and integrity. He was a frequent guest at 
the houses of the most distinguished men of the day, and but 
for his fantastic dress, it could never have been supposed that 
part of his life had been spent in a lunatic asylum. It was one 
day while walking in the Boulevards that he fell, and his life 
passed away withagentle sigh. Among the crowd who in- 
stantly surrounded him there were several of his own friends, in 
whose aris he was carried to the neighbouring hospital. He was 
long missed in Paris where he had been so well known. All the 
performers at the opera house,where he was so continually seen, 


and to which he had a free admission, attended his remains to 
their last resting place. * 





* We met with an account of this interesting man in the Journal of 
Psychological Medicine and MentalPathology,tor the year 1850—there 
were many particulars in the case which reminded us of some of the 

atients in Swift's hospital, whom we had an opportunity of observ- 
ing occasionally. When visiting one of them, many years since, we 
know at least two, who after being set at liberty would return, when- 
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When we observe, as in this case, how real their delusions 
appear to the insane, we find there was foundation for the saying, 
that “the illusions of lunatics arelike the apparitions of the ghost 
seers.’ Pinel, whose acuteness and observation on the subject 

t weight, remarks that the history of insanity claims 
alliance with all the errors and delusions of ignorant credulity ; 
not only do we know that affections of the body may have a 
morbid influence on the brain, as is the case in fevers, delirium 
tremens,in many nervous and other disorders, but that we possess 
a marvellous faculty so independent of ourselves that it can in- 
spire us with the greatest terror,which may act upon the nervous 
system and the brain, and produce hallucinations tending to spec- 
tral illusions or actual insanity. If in some overwhelming grief 
it is not kept in check by the reasoning faculties or by a sense 
of duty, it may forever haunt the mourner with an ideal object. 
The death of a beautiful girl with whom he was on the eve of 
marriage, plunged her lover into the greatest affliction ; those about 
him did all they could to console him, and to withdraw his mind 
from one exclusive idea. He always appeared to fancy the one 
so much loved was present, and to gratify him, her chair 
was regularly laid at the dinner table, in the place which she 
used to occupy. His conversation and attention were always 
directed to the ideal object. His friends, becoming alarmed lest 
the fancy should end in confirmed insanity, determined to try to 
dispel the illusion ; they invited a cousin of the young lady, who 
bore such a striking resemblance to her, that they had been fre- 
quently mistaken for each other; they made her put on one of 
the dresses which her cousin had been accustomed to wear, and 
take her seat at the dinner table. The young man entered the 
room, and having taken his place, immediately directed his eyes 
where they were ever sure to be fixed, a ghastly paleness over- 
spread his face, and as he exclaimed, “Oh God! are there two of 





ever they felt a pacoxysm coming on, to remain till they were re- 
ate to the use of reason. Some among them were so enlightened 

Pa + hase that it required the palpable proofs by which the 
. a Imes betrayed the melancholy fact, to convince us that dick 
rs os frequently passed over minds that appeared remarkable 
‘ . ity. Having observed such, it does not appear strange to us 
a ome of the ablest articles in Aikin’s Biographical Dictionary 
for Pride by the inmate of a Lunatic Asylum, and the best plan 
“aiff uilding of Bethlehem furnished by another; nor that the 
€s of the Morningside Lunatic Asylum got up a Magazine 


am eg : 
ong themsely es, in which many of the articles are remarkable for 
clearness of reasoning. 
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ou,” he fainted away, and was carried to his bed, which he never 
left till he was taken to be laid beside the grave of his beloved. 

We are well acquainted with the wonderful effects of certain 

gasses, opium, hemp, chloriform ; we know the utter bewilder. 
ment of the senses which they induce—what uncouth forms aud 
strange combinations they present to the fancy. Mesmerism and 
electro-biology have a still more mysterious influence upon the 
brain. Many of the wonders of magic may be referred to their 
action. By their appliance or that of other means to produce 
similar effects, known to him, Cornelius Agrippa may have exhi- 
bited to Surrey in his magic mirror, his “lovely Geraldine resting 
negligently upon a couch, and reading by the light of alamp, one 
of his tender sonnets.” The absolute subjection of the senses of 
one under the influence of electro-biology to the will of another 
must be seen to be conceived ; it may naturally lead us to think 
of that incomprehensible power possessed by the enemy of man, 
which scripture warns us to be prepared to contend with, and 
which appears to be the only way of accounting for the im- 
pulses to crime, for which some of its perpetrators declare 
an utter inability to account. The celebrated Doctor Bekker 
gives the description from Schottus of the power of devils, in 
his World Bewitched ; “they render visible things invisible, 
suddenly snatching them from the sight of men; they make 
statues and other immoveable objects move and walk . . - 
they represent the figure of all sorts of matter, either gold, 
silver, precious stones, or others. ‘They direct in such a man- 
ner the usual spirits of men, that they make appear to them 
past, present, and future things in their own shape, and pet- 
suade them that they see,hear,and do all things that are not real. 
Some work these bewitchments by breathing or blowing on,some 
work these bewitchings only by way of invocation or im- 
precation ; they wish it, or will it, and so it falls out.” 

As we acknowledge that we are acquainted with wonderful 
effects produced by a variety of means, may we not reasonably 
conjecture that there may be agents beyond our ken, which 
may produce effects as marvellous, or still more wonderful ? 
Thoagh ignorant of the laws which may regulate spiritual 
agency it would be presumptuous to deny its influence. It is 
possible that it may impress the mind with images as vivid as 
the most tangible objects—sensations and conceptions can be 
made to reach the brain and impress the mind, independently 
of the Senses. Representations thus produced are as wonder- 
ful as if the actual form were present. Hibbert, whe referred 
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‘the appearance of apparitions fo a deranged state of the nerves 
and circulation, has, nevertheless, added: “ It must be con- 
fessed that the popular belief of departed spirits occasionally 
holding communication with the human race, is replete with 
matter of curious speculation. Some Christian divines, with 
every just reason, acknowledge no authentic source whence the 
impression of a future state could have been communicated to 
nan but from the Jewish prophets, or from our Saviour Him- 
self. Yet it is certain that a belief in an existence after death 
has, from time immemorial, prevailed in countries to which the 
knowledge of the gospel could never have extended ; as among 
certain tribes of America. Can this notion have been intui- 
tively suggested, or is it an extravagant supposition that the 
belief might often have arisen from the spectral illusions to 
which man, in every age, from the occasional influence of mor- 
bific causes, must have been subject ?” 

Johnson and Addison both believed in apparitions. ‘ That 
the dead are seen no more,” are Johnson’s words, “I will 
not undertake to maintain against the current and universal 
testimony of all ages and of all nations; there is no people, 
rude or learned, among whom accounts of apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, which, perhaps, pre- 
vailsas far as human nature is diffused, could have become uni- 
versal only by its truth.” This, coming from a man of Johnson's 
reasoning mind, is remarkable; it is, perhaps, the truest phi- 
losophy ¢o disbelieve nothing which has not been disproved. 
Whether it be spectral illusion, from something wrong in the 
state uf the health, or some marvellous effect upon the senses, 
there are, undoubtedly, many cases on record which might 
reasonably induce the belief that such had not only been per- 
mitted, but divinely ordered. It is told that Cornelius Sylla was 
warned of his approaching death, by an apparition, the night 
before it took place, aud that a Spectre, in tattered garments, 

ng a horn of plenty, covered with a cloth, was seen by the 
emperor Julian to pass sorrowfully before his tent. Brutus, too, 
is sald by Plutarch to have been visited in his tent by an ap- 
parition—Czesar’s ghost appeared to him and spoke the memo- 
rable words that they should meet again at Philippi. 

lhe comparative rarity, at the present day, of accounts of spiri- 
tual visitations does not militate against the possibility of such 
lief © on permitted on special occasions. Happily the unbe- 

which was prevalent in the past age is seldom met with 
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now; but at the periods when it was not so rare a more fre. 
quent intercourse with the unseen world may have been allowed 
for wise purposes, It existed from the first accounts which 
we have of men. ‘The earliest and most sublime commu- 
nion of which we read was with the Divine Being Himself, 
afterwards with His angels or messengers, and since then it 
has been believed that the departed are sometimes permitted to 
visit the earth. There have been instances detailed where the 
exact appearance of the one about to die, or just dead, has been 
presented to persons who had, at the time, no apprehensions 
about them, who had had no previous reveries, nothing to ex- 
cite the imagination, confuse the mind, or mislead the senses. 
The following particulars were communicated to us by a lady 
of the strictest veracity, and perfectly free from the least tine- 
ture of superstition. She was one of a party at the house 
where they occurred. [t was a fine evening towards the end 
of Summer, when two of the company, who had been invited to 
tea, arrived at Mrs. M ’s house; none of the other guests 
had as yet come, nor had any of the family gone up to the 
drawingroom into which the ladies had been shown, They 
placed themselves in a window which looked on the pleasure- 
ground. A glass door opened on a wide gravel walk, from 
which a winding and intricate path led, terminated by an old 
and picturesque churchyard. As the ladies were admiring the 
place, they saw the eldest daughter of Mrs. M , who had 
been very ill for a long time, and, as they thought, confined to 
bed, come out of the house, accompanied by a younger sister. 
They walked on slowly, and did not mind their friends in the 
window, who tried to attract their notice. They watched them 
as they pursued their way; when they reached the path that 
led to the churchyard, the girls separated, and the younger, 
quickening her pace, left her sister considerably behind, and 
was soon lost to sight amidst the yew trees and the tomb- 
stones. Just as the other had entered the grave-yard Mrs. 
M and her other daughter entered the room. The ladies 
congratulated her ou her invalid daughter being well enough 
to venture out ; but said that Sarah must have Sound the rank 
grass in the churchyard very damp, and that she should not have 
allowed Lucy to follow her. Mrs, M was disconcerted ; 
she had just left Sarah sitting by Lucy’s bedside, as she was 
still confined to her bed, without any prospect of being able to 
leave it for some time. A constrained and uneasy feeling 
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evidently pervaded the family, which soon spread to the guests, 
who consequently took leave at an early hour. The circum- 
stance of the evening was never explained ; but it so happened 
that Sarah, who had been in full health at the time, fell ill of 
a fever, soon after, and died. Poor Lucy lingered on for some 
months, and then her remains were carried along the intricate 
winding path, and laid beside her sister, in the old churchyard. 
The circumstance of this previous vision was long remembered, 
and looked upon as a foreshadowing of the fate of the sisters. 
There are interesting tales of the dying having appeared to 
those to whom they are dearest, al the moment of their de- 
rture. Some are well-authenticated accounts of children 
ore seen the apparitions of their fathers, at the instant of 
theirdeath. An‘idea has been held by many, that the thoughts 
of one about to quit the world being intensely fixed upon the 
object of affection, act so powerfully as to bring the dying 
person’s image before the one of whon he has been thinking. 
This was ]avater’s opinion; for we find he says that the 
influence of imagination had power to operate on the minds of 
others much more directly than through the animal spirits. ‘‘The 
imagination,” he continues, “of one individual could so act 
upon that of another individual, as to produce by this opera- 
tion a vivid idea of the visible shape of the person from whom 
this influence emanated. Thus the imagination of a sick or 
dying person, who deeply longs to behold some dear and ab- 
sent friend, can so act upon the mind of the same friend as to 
produce an idea vivid enough to appear like a reality ; and that 
gave rise to the notion of a phantom. It can act at any distance, 
and even pierce through stone walls. When a sailor is in a 
storm al sea, and about to perish, his powerful imagination 
can so act upon the mind of any dear relation whom he de- 
spairs of seeing again, as to produce on the mind of the same 
dear relation an idea of such intensity as to form a proper 
spectre of the unfortunate mariner.” “This theory,” Hibbert 
observes, “* was well calculated to explain many coincidences of 
ghost stories, and it is certain that there are on record many 
ghost stories, which are, in every respect, worthy of such an 

explanation,” 
a a isan affecting record in Theodore Hook’s memoirs, which 
ight perhaps be supposed to be in accordance with this theory. 
yi ih hie man, the eldest son of a nobleman, had gone to reside 
is father in Paris, having broken up his establishment 
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in London, and separated from a young lady, who had lived 
under his protection for aconsiderable time. They however kept 
up a regular correspondence; the non-arrival of a letter from 
her in due course, caused the young man great uneasiness ; he 
remained reading in the library after all the rest of the family 
had retired; in some time an indescribable feeling of appre- 
bension as if some other person were in the room, stole 
over him, but he still endeavoured to fix his attention on the 
book, but every moment the impression became stronger that 
he was not alone. With an effort, beat length raised his eyes, 
and saw before him the unhappy girl whom he had left, an in- 
fant in her arms, and she stood pale and wasted, looking mourn- 
fully upon him ; he rose, but found himself incapable of moving 
towards her. He felt that this was no earthly visitation, his head 
reeled and he fell senseless on the floor, in which state he was 
found. He soon learned that at that very time when she appeared 
present to him, she had died in giving birth to a child. 
Though this case favours Lavater’s theory, it may be referred 
to other causes which are known to produce powerful effects. 
A troubled conscience, regret for the sin and sorrow in which 
one who might have seen happy days, had been involved ; the 
one who had loved him too well; the one whom he had wronged 
and forsaken ; all this may have pressed upon his mind, and 
added to intense anxiety, may have excited his imagination so 
forcibly that it presented the sad picture with such vividness 
as to leave an impression of reality, which a remarkable coinci- 
dence may have rendered indelible. But for many of the stories 
of apparitions no such explanation can be found,and they certainly 
favour Lavater’s theory in a remarkable manner. ‘There is no 
account more striking than of that which appeared on the night 
of the dreadful catastrophe at Sadler’s Wells, in the month of 
October, 1809, which was noticed in all the public journals of 
the day; a false alarm of fire caused a violent rush from the 
gallery, when many persons were thrown down and trodden 
under foot; some were suffocated by intense pressure. ‘The 
scene was one of indescribable agony, eighteen persons were 
killed, An inquest was held next morning, when several witnesses 
were examined ; the following deposition was the most remark- 
able. ‘Benjamin Price, deceased, was identified by lis 
mother, She resides at No. 31 Lime-street, Leadenhall-street ; 
deceased was eleven years of age, he obtained leave to accompany 
some neighbours to Sadler’s Wells. About half-past ten, lis 
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little sister went into the kitchen, where she saw her brother, 
who she thought was at the play ; she called him, he immediately 
disappeared ; she said it certainly was her brother's ghost, and 
she was sure he was dead. Witness being alarmed at the story 
told by her daughter, hastened with a friend to Sadler’s Wells, 
where she found her boy a corpse.” _ ha 
The following passage from ‘‘ The Life and Writings of Alex- 
ander Knox,” edited by Mr. Hornby, bears so directly on the 
subject, that we transcribe it. “The incident occurred, during 
the secretaryship of Mr. Knox ;* we can vouch for its truth, 
having learned it from a friend of the most remarkable and 
scrupulous accuracy, who had it directly from Mr. Knox him- 
self Oneof the officials connected with the castle was travelling 
on the continent. On entering the Parliament House in College- 
green, to listen 10 some debate, Mr. Knox saw what he would 
have supposed to be this very person, but that he knew him 
to be absent from Dublin ; the identity of appearance could not, 
he thought, be accounted for by any resemblance; the 
apparition of one about to die is a common belief amongst the 
superstitious, and though by no means naturally superstitious, 
the thought at once darted into Mr. Knox’s mind ; he went at 
once to Lord Castlereagh, and told the strange story, and 
kindly solicited from his Lordship a conditional promise, that 
if the apprehension excited by this apparition should prove well 
founded, the son of this gentleman should succeed to his 
father’s office. We could mention the names of the parties but 
forbear doing so, as there are some whose feelings might re- 
volt at the connexion of their family with so mysterious a story.” 
There are instances recorded of the appearance of appari- 
tions, which cannot be referred to any of the causes on which 
we have touched—where no excitement of imagination, no 
morbid state of the nerves could have conjured up illusions, 
aud when no mysterious sympathy of ardent affection could 
have existed. Two of the most remarkable of such, with which 
we have met, were repeated by Rogers and by Sir Walter 
Scott, and have both been noticed in Moore’s Diary. Rogers 
spoke of a young couple at Berlin, who used to attend the 
Opera; in the box where they sat, a third person was always 
= i ly them, from all parts of the house; tosome he 
air, and to others a dark man—to some he looked 





* He was secretary to Lord Castlereagh. 
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old, to others young; noone on entering the box could see 
him—the young couple were then found quite alone. After a 
time, as no one would venture to enter their box, they left 
Berlin. It was said that a guilty mystery was hanging 
over the connection of these young people. The circumstances 
mentioned by Sir Watter Scott, had occurred to Mrs. Hook, 
the wife of Doctor Hook, who wrote the Roman History. 
While in Bath, she became intimate with a foreign, lady, a 
widow, and they had agreed to live together when they returned 
to London. As Mrs. Hook was going down stairs one day, at 
the lady’s lodging, she met a foreign officer ; ‘* you had a visitor 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Hook the next day,to her friend. “ No,” 
said the lady, “ 1 have seen no one since you were here.” Mrs, 
Hook thought this odd, but no suspicion of anything wrong 
occurred to her, till some days after, when by mistake she went 
into her friend’s dressing room, where she found the officer 
whom she had met upon the stairs stretched upon the sofa, 
She mentioned the circumstance to the lady, who said it was 
quite impossible, but on hearing a description of the officer's 
dress, she fainted away. Appearances being so unfavourable fo 
the lady’s character, Mrs. Hook determined to withdraw 
gradually from the intimaey ; the lady was now preparing to go 
to London, and Mrs, Hook being alone with the maid who was 
packing up, picked up a miniature case which fell from the 
portmanteau ; she opened it, it was the likeness of the very 
officer whom she had met upon the stairs; “ that,” said the maid, 
‘*is the picture of my mistress’s husband, he died a short time 
before we left Germany.” A few weeks after this, an order for 
the arrest of the foreign lady reached England. She was 
charged with the murder of her husband. ‘This strange tale is 
remarkable for favouring the popular belief, that the abodes of 
the guilty are haunted by the troubled spirits of their victims. 
There are tales indeed, where the murderer is said to have been 
discovered by a supernatural witness. 

It is natural that the human mind, which is prone to look for 
supernatural revelations and warnings, should rest upon fe 
markable comcidences as having been divinely ordered, and not 
as the offspring of mere chance. From the earliest times, eve” 
to the present enlightened age, therehas been an aspiration after 


. Those mysteries which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know,” 
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and though auguries and omens are no longer consulted, every 
convulsion of nature which chimes in with a remarkable public 
event assumes additional interest. The storms which raged 
with such tremendous fury, when Cromwell and when Napoleon 
‘died, have not been forgotten. Circumstances which have 

d almost unnoticed at the time of their occurrence, often 
seem to have borne in a striking manner on the fate of cele- 
brated individuals, and recur to the memory after that fate has 
been accomplished as very extraordinary coincidences. The 
imagination particularly finds a pathetic interest in those omens 
and cvincidences which bear upon a disastrous fate. Shake- 
speare knew this well, when he makes Ophelia say, 


T would give you some violets, but they withered all, 
When my father died.” 


The hazel tree which has been said to have overshadowed the 
grave of the Fair Rosamond, with its profusion of nuts, but all 
empty, seemed as the emblem of an unhappy career. The 
wanderings of the marvellous boy, poor Chatterton, in the church- 
yard, among the tombs and epitaphs; and his sinking into the 

ve which lay open and unobserved before him, but three 
sone before his most pitiable death, seemed a prelude to the 
melancholy event. A stranger is said to have called on Flax- 
man one morning and to have brought to him a book, which 
the author, an Italian Artist, had requested of him to present, 
with an apology for the strange dedication which was prefixed 
to it; when it was ready for publication, a report of Flaxman’s 
death reached the author, who, anxious to show his veneration 
for the great sculptor, dedicated his work ad ombra dt Flaxman ; 
on finding that F'laxman still lived, he was overjoyed, but could 
not rest till he had explained the apparent strangeness of his 
conduct. Flaxman smiled as he accepted the volume with un- 
aflected simplicity ; he mentioned the circumstance to his family 
and friends; he was then perfectly well and in good spirits, but 
caught cold at church the next day, though sufficiently well to 
pane at the dinner table,to which he had invited some guests ; 

assumed a cheerfulness, and said something pleasing to 
everyone ; they took leave thinking they were soon to meet 
again ; but they were never to see him more, for on the follow- 
ing Thursday he died—the dedication ad ombra di Flazman, 
appeared to the friends of this gifted man, a mournful pre- 
diction of his death. Among the many coincidences which 
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have been recorded in connexion with the fate of Napoleon, it 
has been mentioned, that an eagle was seen to take its flight 
from a high rock at St. Helena, at the very moment on which 
Napoleon expired. His army, like their great leader, were ever 
observant of omens. Multitudes ofthe crows for which Moscow 
is remarkable, perched upon the towers of the Kremlin, as the 
army advanced, from whence they frequently descended and 
hovered round the French soldiers, flapping their wings and 
screaming, as if menacing them with the destruction which 
followed. It is said the troops were greatly disheartened by the 
circumstance, which they considered a most unlucky omen, 
So attentive was Napoleon to every occurrence which could bear 
on coming events, that the most trivial incident frequently 
appeared of ominous importance. It was wlule on one of 
his campaigns, at a distance from Josephine, that the glass of 
her miniature, which he always carried about him, was broken. 
To his fertile imagination it betokened misfortune ; she might 
be ill; she might be dead; he could find no rest till the 
courier whom he dispatched in haste, returned with word that 
all was well with her. In after days, this proof of affection, 
with the many others which he had given, must have been 
treasured in her stricken heart. 

As if he had a foreboding that it was the last evening that 
he was to spend with his family, the emperor Paul sat up with 
them that night—the night of his assassination—much beyond 
the usual time, and took a more affectionate leave of them, 
when retiring for the night, than was his custom. 

The coincidences which occurred relative to the loss of the 
Amazon, were so remarkable that they were repeated by every 
one; Mr. Neilson, who was on board, seemed impressed with 
a foreboding of the very danger which was to occur ; he could 
not close his eyes in sleep, on that night, when the vessel 
sailed, but paced the deck with Mr. Best, while all was safe 
and calm, talking of the danger of a storm; “and what,” 
said he, “ if there should be fire ?”’ The sad fate of Hlliot War- 
burton, who was on the way to visit the scene of his story, 
occupied part of the newspaper in which his novel Darien was 
announced, and commended by the press : it isa very affecting 
coincidence, that in this production, there is an account of a 
shipwreck and a vessel destroyed by fire ; little did the gifted 
author think, while he was graphically describing from imagl- 
nation the horrors of the scene, that he was so soon to prove 
their reality. 
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Many incidents have been recorded, as ominous of the fate 
of the unfortunate Charles ; it is said that when Bernini, the 
sculptor, examined Vandyke’s profiles of the ill-fated monarch, 
to assist him in the execution of a bust, he looked at them with 
an anxious expression of countenance, saying, “ something evil 
will befal this man—he carries misfortune in his face ;” tradi- 
tion goes on to say, that a hawk pursued a dove into the 
sculptor’s studio, and rending its victim in the air, sprinkled 
with its blood the bust of King Charles. It is a known fact 
that at the Coronation of James the Second, the crown tottered 
so upon his head, that it had to be held on, and at the same 
moment when the signal proclaimed that the ceremony was 
completed, the flag which had been erected on the tower for 
the occasion, was rent by a sudden gust of wind. On the day 
when William and Mary were proclaimed, the populace pointed 
significantly to the statue of the unhappy monarch, so omin- 
ously placed with its face towards the river, its back to the 
palace. 

Many circumstances connected with the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette which appeared indicative of an unhappy fate, are 
recorded in the pages of history ; the days consecrated to pub- 
lic rejoicings on her account, closed in anguish and dismay. 
It was on the day of the great earthquake at Lisbon that she 
was born ; as she was leaving the altar on the day of her mar- 
nage, the sky, which had been bright and clear, was suddenly 
overcast with dark and heavy clouds, peals of thunder burst 
through the air, and the rain fell in torrents. The dreadful 
catastrophe which occurred on the night of the rejoicings for 
her nuptials has been often referred to as ominous of the ter- 
nible events of after years. ‘The pressure of the crowd who had 
assembled to see the fireworks, was so great that nuinbers were 
Ene into the trenches along the place Louis XV. others 
On — ; numbers were thus stifled and trampled to death. 
mo ame spot where so many lost their lives in celebrating 

ion of the royal pair, the unhappy monarch and his 

queen were put to death. 
oe he grief and of danger, trifling incidents which 
Slain. ghee tm — unheeded, often seem replete witli 
esis ia . we os the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
idiathad. ie sage _ 1e fight in which he was betrayed and 
elmet, “ed * ware his war horse, and patting on his 
04 goiden tion which formed the crest fell off, and he 
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exclaimed, while a shade of darkness overcast his countenance, 
‘« Hoe est signum die.” 

Among the coincidences, which are said to have been omin. 
ous at the féte given in honour of the restoration of Louis 
Philippe, on the third night of the revolution, it is told that 
the band had accidentally selected the air from the opera of 
Gustavus, which was played when the Swedish king was shot. 
It struck up as the king and queen were about to take their 
seats upon the throne ; those immediately about them saw the 
effect which it produced upon the queen; she turned deadly 
pale, and was visibly agitated. 

We find from holy writ, that men have prophesied without 
knowing it. Cowper remarks, “a spirit speaks by him, which 
is not his own, though he does not at the time suspect that he 
is under the influence of any other.” The recollections of our 
last intercourse with those we love, become still more touching 
when we feel that “coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
How often do the last words appear to convey a meaning which 
they were never meant to express) When Canning last saw 
his mother, they were both in perfect health ; “in August, dear 
mother, we shall meet again,” were his parting words; in July 
the mother died suddenly, in August the son followed her. 
An aflecting coincidence occurred in Lord Castlereagh’s family 
when he was a little boy. ‘*‘ Have you nothing to send to your 
papa?” said his mother to him, as she was writing to his father. 
“Send him this epitaph,” said the child, ‘‘ which I have wnt- 
ten on you.” She enclosed it, but before it reached the father 
she was dead ; the epitaph was on her tomb. 

It is well known that the belief in superstitious adages has 
been strengthened by some coincidence; it has been long beld 
that ¢hirleen at a dinner table is an unlucky number, and pro- 
bably this had its origin in some disaster having befallen one 
of a party of that number. ‘Theodore Hook mentions that 4 
company of twelve had just sat down to dine when one of the 
guests remarked a vacant chair at the table and said, “ I should 
not like to be the person who is to take that place.” A very 
loud knock was just then heard; the door was thrown open, 
and Mr, Fauntleroy entered and took the ill-omened seat ; he 
was hanged within the year. 

The sense of depression, which there are few who have not 
felt at times, has frequently if preceding a calamity been consl- 
dered as somchow connected with it; the many times when tt 
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has passed away without any coincidence being | forgotien. 
Many curious instances have favoured the supposition, that 
this unaccountable feeling, as it is admitted to be, is the fore- 
runner of a real sorrow ; this feeling, which seems a vivid antici- 
pation of affliction, is so well understood, that the single word 
foreboding at once explains it. The sinking of the heart, the 
oppressive uneasiness and restless anxiety, may often have their 
source from physical causes; but many revert to the distress- 
ing sensations when thay have preceded some afflicting intelli- 

ence as a mysterious indication of what was coming. It was 
told that an instance of the melancholy fulfilment of a 
foreboding occurred in the County of Cork a few years since, 
which at the time elicited deep interest and sympathy, as it 
was narrated. One day after dinner, the sons of a gentleman 
proposed to him that they should go on the water for a few 
hours; he agreed and they set out. It was a lovely evening, and 
as they had to pass through the garden to where the boat was 
moored, the gentleman busied himself among his flowers, in which 
he took especial delight ; he became so much interested in the 
occupation, that he bade the boys go on without him. It was 
about two hours after, when his wife and some friends were sit- 
ting in thedrawing-room, that he suddenly rushed inamong them 
allaghast, pale, and trembling ; some moments passed before he 
could speak ; at length words came, incoherent words of awful 
dread, they were vague and indistinct, but very terrible. While 
he was amusing himself in his garden, a wild melancholy wail 
swept through the air like a mournful requiem ; an indescribable 
awe and sadness struck at his heart; the panic was so great, 
that messengers were despatched to look after the boat. It 
had upset; it was supposed that the sudden squall which 
caused the disaster, was that which rushed along by the be- 
teaved parent. His darlings were drowned ; the gay and light- 
hearted youths were never to return—never/ The bus iy steps 


and cheerful voices and merry laughter were to be heard no 
more ; fond hopes and tender ties were snapped in a moment. 


Who can calculate on the amount of suffering which was endured 


by the afllicted parents. But a spirit of resignation was 
a to their prayers, and they found consolation in the 
nder mercy which is never denied to those who seek it. It 


‘ indeed oft-times been that those preferring petitions in 
asthe obtained that for which they earnestly supplicated. 
would be presumptuous to intimate tliat this is to be attri- 
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buted to a mere chance coincidence ; there are such striking 
cases on record, as to make us pause before we decide that 
they may have not been divinely ordered. 

We find in the pages of English history that one of the 
danghters of William the Conquerer was beloved by Harold, 
and having given him her heart, she plighted her troth. She 
was pressed to.a union with Alphonso Gallicia, who sought 
her hand. Tenderly attached to her lover, she tried to touch 
the feelings of her father ; tears and entreaties were vain, and 
finding that she could not move the compassion of her earthly 
parent, she praved that her Heavenly Father would take her 
to himself, and not permit her removal to Spain. Her prayer 
was granted ; the affianced bride died on the passage to her 
unknown land. 

It is told in the life of the excellent Sir Thomas More, 
that when his favorite daughter, Mrs. Roper, lay at the point 
of death, given over by all the physicians, he sought the retire- 
ment of his closet, and remainded in supplication for her life 
for some hours. A remedy of which he never remembered to 
have heard, was suddenly presented to his mind ; he hastened 
to the physician and proposed its being tried ; he gave permis- 
sion, at the same time assuring him, that though it would do 
no harm, it could not do any good. Lt was tried, and soon pro- 
duced the most salutary effect ; the dangerous symptoms gave 
way, and the child was restored to her father. This is not a soli- 
tary case, where calamity that had seemed inevitable, has been 
averted by earnest prayer. The case of Mr. Reilly and his crew, 
who had been shipwrecked off the coast of Africa, was so re- 
markable, that it must be in the recollection of many. One of 
their number had been already put to death by the wandering 
Arabs, aud they knew that the same fate awaited them all if 
they remained. A shattered boat was all they had to trust to for 
escape ; it was indeed a forlorn hope as they beheld the tempest 
tossed ocean, and the tremendous surges which broke upou 
‘he shore with awful fury. They prepared however to launch the 
fragile boat. “ Let us,” said Mr. Reilly, ‘let us pull off our hats, 
my slipmates and companions in distress.” He then ad- 
dressed himself to Him who rules the raging of the sca, “we 
j ray to thee to spare our lives, and to permit us to pass through 
this overwhelming surf to the open sea, but if we are doomed 
to perish, thy will be done! We commit our souls to the mercy 
of thee, our God, who gave them, and oh, universal Father, pro 
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tect and preserve our widows and children.” ‘ The wind, as if by 
divine command,” it is thus narrated, ‘‘ ceased to blow, we 
lanuched the boat out, the dreadful surges that were nearly 
bursting upon us, suddenly subsided, making a path for our 
boat twenty yards wide, through which we rowed out as 
smoothly as if she had been on a river ina calm, whilst on each 
side of us, and not more than ten yards distant, the surf con- 
tinued to break twenty feet high, with unabated fury. We 
had to row nearly a mile in this manner; all were fully con- 
vinced we were saved by the immediate interposition of Divine 
Providence in this particular instance, and joined in returning 
thanks to the Supreme Being for this mercy.” 

There are many cases on record, where guilt has been pun- 
ished in a manner so unexpected and so sudden as may well 
strike the most sceptical with awe, and raise a very natural 
doubt whether the coincidence could have been the mere sport 
of chance. Indeed, so strongly has public opinion gone the 
other way, that we find not only the ignorant and the credul- 
ous ready to acknowledge a divine interposition, but the learned 
of the land, the judge upon the bench, the jury, cool dispas- 
sionate men, Who are supposed to have imagination under due 
subjection, the minister of the Gospel, all bearing testimony 
to their belief in the mysterious interference of Providence. In 
Well’s Register it is mentioned that in November, 1787,oneWil- 
liam Smyth, who had been spending the evening at a public- 
house in Leather-lane, quarrelled with one of his companions, 
aud while swearing one of the most horrid oaths, he expired on 
the bench where he was sitting. There was an inquest on the 
body, the verdict brought in was, “struck dead as a judgment 
from God.” The ordinary of Newgate, speaking of the con- 
duct of Sarah Malcolm previous to her execution, says, “ L 
preached on the subject of murder, and when {£ mentioned 
several examples of God's vengeance on murderers, she wept 
and cried most bitterly. We find that the Provost at Botany 
Bay, in the year 1504, was so struck by what he conceived a 
mamiest interposition of Providence, that he instantly acted 
Upon if. A man of the name of Samuels, was condemned for 
ae — ne be hanged ; he was thrice hung up, 
ie et he 1s, ‘. We gh toke. lhe Provost was so impressed 
eye s = , _ he ordered the execution to be de- 
whet haa ts tpl le governor, who equally struck by 
heen beck a‘ reversed the sentence, and the Provost 
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In Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1766, there is a very curi. 
ous letter from William Dallaway Esq., High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire; it details at considerable length the remarkable 
case of Richard Parsons, who had a dispute with his compan- 
ions while playing at whist, declaring that he and his partner 
were six, which the others denied ; he was ina violent rage and 
uttered the most dreadful imprecations, among others that his 
flesh might rot upon his bones of they were not siz. hey con- 
tinued to play all night; towards morning Parsons complained 
of a pain in his leg, which increasing obliged him very soon 
to get surgical advice. Violent inflammation had set in and not- 
withstanding all that medical skill could devise, rapid mortifi- 
cation ensued, and spread to different parts of his body; he 
died in less than a week in great agony and horror. A letter 
from the Surgeon was enclosed in that from the Sheriff; it 
stated the case, and concluded with these remarkable words, “I 
shall not presume to say that there was anything supernatural 
in this case, but, however, it must be confessed that such cases 
are rather uncommon in subjects so young, and of so good a 
habit as he had always been, previous to this illness.” Though 
not declared in express terms, the conclusion of the Sheriff and 
the Surgeon can be easily inferred. The prevalent belief that 
imprecations, false swearing and broken vows are frequently fol- 
lowed by heavy judgments, has been greatly strengthened by 
the declaration of many a delinquent. 

Sir Gervas Elwais, who was hanged on Tower hill for being 
accessary to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, addressed 
the people from the gallows, warning them against making 
vows to heaven, and ascribing his own untimely end to his 
having broken a vow, which he had made to relinquish gam- 
ing, when he prayed that if ever he played again he might be 
hanged. The concidence must have made a deep impression on 
his mind by its occupying it at that fearful moment. His habits 
of gaming and swearing, and his disregard of vows, which he 
disclosed in the few words which he spoke, were but prelimin- 
ary to still deeper guilt. 

The following incident was related by a gentleman of strict 
veracity, at the time of its occurrence, when it was much talked 
of in his neighbourhood. Having to go out early in the evel: 
ing, he went to the kitchen door, to hurry the cook, who was 
rather dilatory with dinner; she, wishing to take her own time, 
and being moreover naturally of a fiery temper, answered 1M 
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extreme wrath, finishing her reply with an imprecation, ‘“ may 
the devil knock the frying pan out of my hand, if I can make 
more haste.” She had scarcely spoken the words, when, as if 
by magic, the frying pan flew from her hand to the far end of 
the kitchen, and a loud clap of thunder followed ; the house 
had been struck by lightning, but had escaped with slight 
injury; the inhabitants were unhurt, and the cook, no doubt, 
received a lesson which she was not likely to forget, having 
found that the evil one was not to be invoked with impunity. 
The following circumstance was communicated to us by an 
intelligent lady, who vouched for its authenticity. A country- 
woman, not remarkable for strict veracity, perceiving that 
her word was not implicitly relied upon, was in the habit of 
throwing in an oath or two, or a few curses, to enforce the 
truth of whatever she asserted. One of her favorite imprecations, 
when she desired “to point a moral, or adorn a tale,” was 
may butter choke me, ‘if what I tell you ain’t true,” an impre- 
cation apparently so safe, as to leave to her powers of invention 
the most extensive latitude. It so happened that one day on her 
way to market to make sale of a firkin of butter, she called at 
a neighbour's cabin, and having told a marvellous piece of 
news, which evidently obtained no credence, she had recourse 
ni al plage “may butter choke me, if it ain’t 
‘ ai mn 1 en was placed in a hamper, which was carried in 
iy sual with the Irish peasantry ; a hay rope, or sugan 
me Patened to each side, and the loop slung round the head 
“ upon the forehead. She went on her way in great 
Belds. she vere short time she took the path through the 
slippe el ~“ oho : ve but in getting over it the rope 
Seieaié vo tht, thet ; ier neck, the weight of the firkin 
was actually ote ms rs ashort time the unfortunate woman 
very infliction ai pe a is ane startling when the 
province to determine hetl eh spac oes ane sin 
as been instrumental b RARER: OR 9: peel Sa 
struck by a Giatien' th Seta ; ‘ _ Mn say 
in Which imprecations have int f T seal rt on vd 
ment impiously braved. 1 followed by the very punish- 
ue 

cation, y ah ig Pla gi cases, infliction following impre- 
in the Methodist M. "ick some years since ; it is thus stated 
6G at ist Magazine for 1809, “a few years since, a 

ss Feacock tenanted a Jartment i | — i 
louse in this city - hah Pp ents in the five-pound | alms- 
y; appily she too freely indulged in the 
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habit of drinking. ‘The establishment is attended by a clergy- 
man, who occasionally administers the Lord’s Supper to the 
widows. Mrs. Peacock was in the habit of attending with them, 
but drunkenness at last ovliged Mr. O'Neil, the keeper 
of the Institution, to report to the clergyman her shameful con- 
duct, and he declared her to be a person wholly unfit to be 
admitted to so sacred an ordinance, without repentance and 
amendment. The clergyman discharged his duty and reproved 
her for her sin, upon which she most audaciously denied being 
guilty of such a crime, and in the most solemn manner declared 
her innocence. The clergyman, willing to believe the best, sup- 
posing the accusation might be either groundless or tie effect 
of ill nature, admitied her to the Communion, though Mr. 
©’Neil persisted in the most positive declaration of her guilt. 
However, the day immediately after receiving the Holy Supper, 
she got again intoxicated,and with the most fearful imprecations, 
cursed those whom she suspected of informing the minister, 
and among other dreadful speeches, prayed the devil fo durn 
the liars. This is not an unfrequent expression in the mouths 
ofthe profanely wicked. That night, about ten o'clock, Mr. 
O'Neil heard some person run up stairs with unusual noise 
and hurry, and go into Mrs. Peacock’s room ; not knowing who 
it was,and it not being customary for any one to visit the widows 
so late at night, he resolved to watch whoever it was going out 
again,and in some short time after, hearing the door open, he ran 
out to see who it was, but to his astonishment he heard the 
noise going down stairs, but saw nothing. His surprise and 
alarm were very great; he returned to his own room, and 
shortly after went to bed. At about two o’clock that night, 
he was wakened by a person knocking at his room door, upon 
which he arose, and having enquired who knocked, he opened 
the door, and going with the person who had called him, into 
the apartment which Jay under Mrs. Peacock’s room, he found 
a dead body lying on the ground, burning with fire, and red 
as copper, having dropped down through the loft; he saw 
large hole, the size of the dead body, burned through the boards 
and ceiling. He instantly ran up stairs and burst open Mrs. 
Peacock’s room door, and saw in the middle of the room, the 
hole burned through which the body had fallen. Having with 
assistance quenched the fire round the hole, he exemined by 
what means she had taken fire, but could find no cause—there 
was no candle or candlestrick near the place, no fire in the 
grate, but what was raked on the ashes as is the manner © 
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preserving fire by night ; the room was examined, and nothing 
had taken fire, but that part of the floor though which she had 
fallen ; even a small basket made of twigs, and a small trunk of 
dry wood which lay near the hole escaped, and were not so much 
as touched by the fire. This phenomenon was the next day 
examined by the Mayor, the Clergyman, and several gentlemen 
of the city. The impossibility of ascertaining the cause of the 
fire, the extraordinary circumstance of no part of the room be- 
ing burnt, but the centre of it, through which she had fallen, 
added to the well authenticated circumstance of her recent 
diabolical imprecations and lies, obliged every observer to 
of ] . } oF . ’ ° 

resolve so awful an event into the visitation of God’s judg- 
ment in the punishment of a daring, persevering sinner. This 
well attested and very extraordinary case has been noticed in a 
very clever essay on spontaneous combustion which appeared 
in the fourth part of the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine ; it is 
from the pen of Doctor Apjohn, M.D., Professor of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy in the Dublin University, who is well 
known to the Scientific world and justly valued for ability and 
acquirement. How often are we reminded by such cases of the 
words of the psalmist, | “his delight was im cursing, and it 
shall happen unto him.” A medical friend gave us an account 
of the strange suspicions entertained by the peasantry in various 
parts of Ireland, during the fatal season in 1832, when the 
Cholera was raging. ‘They took it into thelr heads that the 
physicians were purposely spreading the infection—and thus 
they accounted for the extraordinary phenomena attending 
that dreadful malady. In some places they proceeded to actual 
— on the medical men were thus exposed to a double 
anger, the risk of suffering from. popular fury, or falling a 
sacrifice to the terrible complaint. The disorder spread so fearfully 
Sligo, that there were not a sufficient number of physicians 
. attend to the numerous cases ; their own ranks too, having 
een considerably thinned by its ravages. In this unhappy 
einergency, some of the Dublin practitioners generously volun- 

teered their services and proceeded to Sligo As soon as it w 
known that they had arn seas “* 
y had arrived, it was supposed that they had 

brought a fresh supply of the infecti : 

ies Gabcenten Pl y of the in ection, and the rage of the people 
rane = : i * . bravado, placards were paraded through 
with ae aring the Inscription, “up with the cholera, down 
doctors,” a malediction fearfully accomplished by the 
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‘The imprecated infliction which so often falls upon him who 
invokes it, is not more remarkable than the obvious appro- 
priateness of the punishment to the guilt of the criminal, 
which is sometimes observed. A remarkable case of such, 
may be found in Dodsley’s Annual Register, for 1809. A man, 
who for many years had been noted for inhumanity, and gross 
cruelty to his horses, had been urging one of them by repeat- 
ed blows to perform what be was unequal to. Almost sinking 
under his master’s ill treatment, the poor animal was seized 
with a spasm in his jaw, which those around termed locked- 
jaw; wheu they entreated the wretch to show compassion, he 
swore violently, and said he would soon unlock his jaw; and 
instead of being softened by the distress of his beast, he at- 
tempted to strike him with the heavy end of his whip, but by 
missing his aim, instead of the horse, he struck his own face, 
and he was instantly seized with a spasm in his throat and jaw, 
and in this state he was taken to St. George’s Hospital. He 
was unable to swallow, his speech was very inarticulate; but 
lie was heard to swear horribly, in an indistinct manner, till 
within a few hours of his death, when it is supposed he felt 
his end approaching ; then suddenly a horror appeared to seize 
him, and making a sign to those about him to kneel, he said 
with a broken voice, ‘‘ pray, pray,” he seemed at that moment 
to supplicate for mercy. ‘The death of Burke was remarkable 
in the same point of view; the infamy which led to the for- 
feiture of his life is too notorious to need detail. Few crim- 
nals have not been objects of compassion to some among the 
crowds assembled to witness the last mortal throes, but his 
crimes were of so black a dye, his brutal traffic in human 
flesh was so systematic and sordid, that he was a foul object of 
abhorrence to all; he was ied to the gallows amidst the execra- 
tions of the vast multitude. Newspaper reports which describe 
the execution of that celebrated malefactor, record that the 
rope had been adjusted by the hangman in the usual 
way, with the knot on one side, so that dislocation of the 
spine, and consequently instantaneous death, or at least in- 
sensibility, must have resulted on the fall of the drop, but it 
so happened that it became at the critical moment disarranged, 
and the wretched man perished by the most painful and pro- 
tracted process of strangulation, the very death which bis own 
guilty hands had inflicted upon so many innocent victims, a 
retributive coincidence by which many were struck at the time. 
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If vice is often punisbed by unthought of means, so is 
virtue frequently rewarded unexpectedly. We were particularly 
struck by a well authenticated instance with which we lately 
met, when humauity and courage were richly recompensed. 
A carpenter busy in his workshop, heard an outcry that a child 
had fallen into the river—he instantly threw his tools aside, and 
rushing out plunged into the water ; his own life was long in 
jeopardy, in his efforts to save the child. He at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing him to land, but what was his astonishment, 
who could describe the depth of his feeling, when on looking 
in the boy’s face, as he laid him gently on the bank, he beheld 
his own child ? 

The astonishing escapes effected by the most unthought of 
coincidences, the strange ways by which the best devised 
schemes have been frustrated, and the most extraordinary dis- 
coveries made, are continually pressing upon our notice. 
Scarcely can the pages of a volume be turned without present- 
ing some remarkable coincidence; it is often everything in 
circumstantial evidence, aud all in poetical justice. There is 
hardly a professional person without some striking instance of 
its occurrence, which has borne on the course of his calling, 
and there are few who have not felt the influence of some 
coincidence, either in their own experience or in that of some 
friend. Whatever impression these coincidences may have 
made cannot have been without its use, whether it incited the 
mind to philosophic inquiry, or led to the belief in a constant, 
mysterious and powerful influence. 
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During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a family of staunch 
Protestant principles and high respectability, settled in 
Connaught, of whom Robert MacOwen, Sub-agent and Land- 
Steward to Sir John Browne of Castle Margaret, County 
Mayo, was a collateral descendant. But M‘Owen’s tastes in- 
clined much more strongly to literature than to land ; ; he was 
fonder of Shakespeare than of sheep-shearing ; he _ preierr- 
ed theatres to trees, full benches to fat bullocks, and 
thought more highly a the Hay-market than of hay- mint ing. 
He liked Home betier than hoggets—but not, we may add, his 
Connaught home, which had latterly become distasteful to 
him—and whilst some neighbouring agriculturists hung de- 
lighted on the bleatings and lowing of cattle, M‘Owen could 
alone listen with pleasure to the strum of an orchestra, or the 
wild strains of his native country. His scantily furnished 
book-shelf displayed Massinger instead of Mawe; “ Bowman 
on Farming,” gave place to Beaumont and Fletcher; he was 
fonder of reading Rowe, than reaping rye, and loved human fairs 
better than cattle fairs.* Every day confirmed M‘Owen wore 
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* « Asa singer, a player, a man: ager, he made himself a reputation 
in Ireland—was more successful, it is said, among the ladies than be- 
hind the lamps."— Atheneum, April 16th, 1859. 
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idedly in his gay and theatrical tendencies. In in- 
f the ‘‘ pooh, poohs!” and scowls of his ** agrarian 
friends” he openly preferred canvas scenery to the grand Mayo 
mountains Crogh Patrick and Nephin ; he pronounced a green 
curtain vastly superior in point of attraction, to the green 
sward; and foot-lights much pleasanter than foot-paths, 
Robert M‘Owen was completely stage-struck—a passion which 
it mav well be supposed an imprudent connection which he 
formed, with a buxom actress of celebrity, by no means di- 
minished. On the strength of an acquaintance and Connaught 
relationship with Oliver Goldsmith, M‘Owen applied to that 
oreat man to use his influence in promoting the objects which 
he had in view. Goldsmith entered con amore into the matter ; 
he not only cordially promised to assist M‘Owen in his project, 
but personally introduced him to David Garrick. 

From that day all bucolic pursuits were abandoned for ever- 
more in favour of the histrionic and the musical. 

Robert M‘Owen was born in Connaught at the close of the 
year 1744, and as Goldsmith’s light was finally quenched in 
1774, it may naturally be inferred that the events to which we 
have alluded had all taken place before the theatrically struck 
land-steward had reached the age of thirty. Garrick at once 
gave M‘Owen something to do on the boards; but as a pre- 
hminary to his success the veteran actor impressed upon 
M‘Owen the expediency of anglicising his cognomen into the 
softer orthograpliy of Owenson.* ** Would Macklin,” said he, 
“have been as popular in England, had he not laid aside the 
broguish MacLoughlin of his fathers?” The hint was taken, and 
provincial playbills soon announced “first appearance of Mr, 
Owenson on any stage.” The debutant had too much passion 
for a theatrical life to experience the slightest emotion of 
timidity or awkwardness. He flung himself, heart and soul, 
into every part which the stage manager allotted to him; and 
the result was that Owenson’s engagement became a decided 
Success. After a time he strengthened his popularity by calling 
& new accomplishment to his aid. He took lessons in singing 
from Doctor Arne as well as from Worgan, the composer of the 
beautiful Easter H ymn “ Hallejujah.” Worgan found Owenson an 
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on mmumerable entreaties were urged with a view to make Miss 

ell change her name, but all to no effect ; at last Sir William 
echer, on December 18, 1819, succeeded in effecting the desidera- 
um, Masmuch, as from that date, Miss O'Neill became Lady Becher. 
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apt pupil, and urged him to cultivate the vocal taste, which he 
did with such effect, that our player not only mastered the 
science of singing, but became in a short time able to compose 
original airs, and to put new words and symphonies to old ones. 
Owenson is said to have been the author of many charming 
[rish airs—amongst others, ‘‘ My Love’s the Fairest Creature ;” 
but we are assured by Samuel Lover that in the original Irish 
of Shelv nha chonos haint, it has so long existed that all trace 
of the original composer is lost. An anonymous writer has 
pronounced Owenson to have been *‘ the author of the 
music, with original words, of the song now popular as Rory 
O’More, and appropriated by Mr. Lover as his own,” but 
Mr. Lover denies that he ever claimed as his own exclusive 
composition, that highly popular tune. 

[In 1776, Owenson received through Garrick’s influence an 
engagement at Covent Garden Theatre. We have said that 
Owenson, when sick of his agricultural life at Castle Margaret, 
was fonder of reading Rowe, than of reaping rye; and this 
old predilection for Rowe was now sustained by Owenson at- 
tempting at Covent Garden, the somewhat ambitious part of 
Tamerlane in Rowe’s celebrated tragedy of that name. From 
some of the leading London newspapers Owenson received 
high encomiums both on the score of his commanding figure, 
and his marked histrionic talent ; but the Zheatrical Review 
ran counter to this generous tone of criticism, called him “a 
gawkey,” and pronounced his assumption of the part of 
Tamerlane as a gross insult to common sense and good taste. 
Driven from London by this poisoned arrow, “ Mr. Owenson 
from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,” proceeded to go the 
round of the provincial houses, starring it at some, and accept- 
ing very subordinate parts at others—until having made some 
noise at the Shrewsbury Theatre he took advantage of his 
temporary celebrity to make a proposal of marriage to Miss 
Mill, an English lady, and the lioness of the Shrewsbury 
company. ‘The offer was accepted, a romantic flight ensued— 
why, we have not been able to ascertain—and the nuptials of the 
happy pair were speedily celebrated. The first fruit of this 
alliance was the subject of these pages. Her birth occurred, 
on shipboard, at sea, in 1778; so that no country can claim 
the honour of Lady Morgan's nativity ; but as it took place 
when crossing the Irish Sea, she may fairly be called an Trish 
woman, even though her subsequent career had never been dis- 
tinguished by those ennobling characteristics of nationality which 
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have rendered the name of Lady Morgan so valued in Ireland. 

Owenson was proud of his baby and resolved to celebrate 
ts christening with becoming festivity. Ned Lysaght, 
the once famous extempore Irish poet, was invited to attend in 
the onerous capacity of sponsor, or God-papa; and Ned, 
with characteristic good nature, at once accepted the responsi- 
bility. He and Owenson, as two very eminent boon companions, 
wits, pets, and singers of convivial songs, it may well be 
supposed that some rivalry existed between them ; but it is 
leasant to find that the old adage, “two of a trade never 
agree,” was not verified in this instance. Lysaght, for many 
ears after, continued to regard the tiny child with a fatherly 
feeling of affection and pride ; and when, in 1809, death 
snatched him away, she felt with bitter sorrow, her doubly 
orphaned position. 

Sidney Owenson had begun making verses before she had 
left the nursery. In a poetic address to her only sister Olivia, 
afterwards Lady Clarke, our authoress plainly states this fact : 


Have I from childhood then, been writing, 
And erst I well could write, inditing, 
In scribbling ever still delighting ; 

Since first the muse 
Did kindly string my infant lyre, 
And o’er my mind poetic fire 

As kind infuse ; 


Since first young Fancy’s meteor beam 
Did on my dawning genius gleam, 
And wrapt mein poetic dream : 
As oft I strove 
To sing, a sigh, a smile, a tear, 
Or haply, an idea dear 
Of infant love ! 


At Sidney’s premature development of bardic genius, 
Lysaght’s interest in his little god-daughter strengthened to 
intensity : and in the fulness of his delight the convivial Com- 


missioner seized his pen and threw off the following charac- 
teristic fragment.— 


The muses met me once not very sober, 
But full of frolic at your merry christening ! 
And now, this twenty-third day of October, 
As they foretold, to your sweet lays I’m listening. 


They called you “ Infant Muse,” and said your lyre 
nla one day wake your nation’s latent fire: 

hey ordered Genius garlands to entwine 

For Sidney :—_Me, i'faith, they plied with wine. 
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Lysaght survived until March 2, 1809, when he sank amid 
a wail, into his cold grave. He is now utterly forgotten ; but 
one has merely to open the newspaper files of the day to ascer- 
tain that his death produced almost as singular, as strong, and 
as widely spread a sensation as that of “ Rare Ben Jonson” 
himself, From the Dublin Correspondent of March, 1809, we 
rescue the following :— 


«« Adieu, thou soul of jest, for e’er adieu! 

Wing'd by thy wit, the fleeting moments flew ; 
None still could say (to truth however blind) 
That Lysaght’s pungent jokes were e’er unkind : 
Rais'd by his pun, convulsing laughs have roar’d 
Round the wide circle of the festive board ; 
Death's frigid hand has chill’d that honest tongue, 
Whence Clare’s or Grattan’s mimic accents rung ; 
Nor jest, nor jocund song, one day could save 
Their gay possessor from the gloomy grave ; 

Wit, Patriot, Virtue, sunk alive with him, 

And prov'd at length this life itself a whim.” —J vents. 


Upon turning over a dozen or two more pages, filled with 
details of Sir JolinMoore’s disastrous retreat,and the other polit- 
ical news, and excitement of the day, we find a second tnbute 
to the memory of Lysaght, and written, we are inclined to 
think, by Owenson.— 


‘* He was a fellow of infinite jest, and most excellent humour and 
fancy.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


«Ye Friends of Genius, and of Wit draw near, 
Shed o'er this Tomb a tributary tear ; 

Here Lysacur lies—Alas! of what avail 

Is it to rise or fall in Fortune’s scale ? 

The Rich, the Poor, the Humble and the High, 
Wise men and Fools when Death decrees must die ; 
No Pomp of wealth, or Treasures of the mind 

Can keep its victim one short span behind : 

Death conquers all, and to the silent grave 
Consigns alike the Monarch and the Slave.— 
Yes—For if sterling Genius, Wit refin’d, 

A. sportive Fauey, an ealightened Mind, 

A Muse’s tongue to breathe the Seraph lay 

Could have opposed a premature decay ; 

Lysacut had lived—nor could the hand of Fate 
To such endowment fix so short a date ; 

Still would his Wit delight, his Humour flow, 

And all his Talents in full lustre glow : 

Nor would Hisernra bending o'er his Urn, 

This Son of Genius and of Fancy mourn,”—Amicus: 
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Lysaght was a perfect type of the Irish gentleman of the old 
school. Lavish of money, he found himself at the age of thirty- 
five, with little but his pen and his pedigree. Convivial 

ay, of high and dauntless spirit, he held hair-triggers as often 
as hock-tumblers in his right hand. Fond of the pleasures of 
the table, he had also a taste for the terrors of the field. 
Though sometimes eager to resent, he was perhaps more often 
inipatient to forgive. Asa second he was constantly in requi- 
sition: and thereby hangs a tale worth the telling. A virulent 
opponent of Catholicism, the Right Hon. Geo. Ogle coarsely 
uttered at a public dinner in Dublin, “ a papist would swallow 
a false oath as easily as I would a poached egg.” Lysaght 
directed the attention of Mr. Coyle, a Catholic mercantile gen- 
tleman, to the words. Mr. Coyle was justly indignant; he 
committed the offensive words to paper, and approached | the 
swaggering Privy Councillor in the Royal Exchange, asking if 
he had uttered them, and adding, “Sir,I am of that persuasion xs 
Mr. Ogle turned to Alderman James, but Coyle insisted on an 
y ters ay selene answer. After some hesitation, Ogle 

dmitted that é 5 “ile 
as = : le bi a the words, and did not disavow 
Te ee plied Coyle, “ your conduct was ungentle- 

— and unworthy of a man and a Christian.” 

Alter s ays’ pri +h hi ; 
Pa en days private consultation with his friends, 
pay a Privy Councillor could condescend to call out a mer- 
7 e gentleman, Mr. Ogle was assured by his particular friend 

.C. Beresford, that the dignity of a P. C ld een 
"Shao nn ail te y . CU, would not screen 
“apg e notice of such an insult. Mr. Ogle sent a chal- 
re Mr. Coyle, which was accepted, and Edward Lysaght 
as second to the latter. ‘The parties met and ex hanged 
our shots without effect. Coyle insi aa: eee 
re apne lect. Coyle insisted upon sending home 

$ own pistols, for he ld ‘ 

oa ar on would not quit the ground, till one 
ake Nw Thereupon, J. C. Beresford, who with 
avin aaa — on the field, went up to Mr. Ogle, and 
i tea : “4 ing Mr. Coyle so determined, he begged to 
"ona ple “eo up pis manne J.C. Beresford wrote 
hata We ah Pe which he rested ou the crown of his 
Ye Aig r. Ogle, that the words he had uttered 
which 1 ‘ant to apply to the Catholics, but to rebel. 

i Mr. Coyle declared himself satisfied. Seite 
settlement, Judve Chant eri i satisfied. Previous to the 
manded the load pore 1ad entered the field, and com- 
Ultenetiesness hes 5 seconds to attend at his house to 
stance should not, ard i Px peg declared, that this circum- 

oe” id not prevent the explanation. 
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This wes among the first efforts made by the long down. 
trodden Catholics of Ireland to regain their feet, and to wrest 
the scourge from the grasp of their tormentors. 

Lysaght wrote a great number of merry national songs. One 
in particular descriptive of low Insh life at Donnybrook Fair 
will probably live for ever. Paddy 

‘Steps into a tent just to spend half-a-crown, 
Comes out, meets a friend, and for love* knocks him down. 
With his Sprig of Shillelah and Shamrock so green,” 

In politics Lysaght had unfortunately no fixed principle. A 
patriot to-day and a courtier to-morrow, he would fling awk- 
ward squibs at the feet of royalty now, and the next minute 
hurl a disconcerting cracker into the ranks of the popular party, 
He ridiculed the opponents of the Union with his pen, and re. 
ceived cash in acknowledgement from Lord Castlereagh. + 
Of his rebel eflusions the stanzas containing, 

** Green were the fields that our forefathers dwelt on, 

And 

Where the loud cannons rattle to battle we’ll go,” 
were the most spirited and stirring. 

Thomas Moore was a warm admirer of Lysaght’s genius, and 
strains. Dean Meyler recently informed us that in a conversa- 
tion which he had with Moore in 1833, the latter expressively 
observed— I look back on Lysaght with feelings of admira- 
tion and love. All his words were like drops of music.” 

But this digresssion is, we fear, almost unpardonable. To 
return to the ‘*infant muse,” as Lysaght called his tiny god- 
child. 

Mr. Owenson selected the name of Sydney for his little 
daughter, in fond recollection of the benevolent government ot 
Sir Henry Sydney in the reign of Elizabeth, during which 
auspicions period, the Protestant family from whom he was 





* « Joy” in Lysaght’s original version. —Ep. 

t Sir Jonah Barrington, an uncompromising and formidable foe to 
the Union, tells us in the third, and suppressed volume of his Per- 
sonul Sketches, that Lysaght lampooned him unmercifully. “I told 
him,” writes Sir Jonah, that if he found me a good chopping block, 
he was heartily weleome to hack away as long as he could get any- 
thing by the butchery. He shook me cordially by the hand, swore I 
was ‘a d——d good fellow,’ and the next day took me at my word, 
by lampooning me very sufficingly in a copy of verses entitled ‘ The 
Devil in the Lantern.’” 
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collaterally descended had settled in the West of Ireland. This 
statement is made on the authority of Lady Morgan. 
The next glimpse which we obtain of Robert Owenson, after 
the harsh criticism of the Zheatrical Review on his “* gawkey”’ 
rsonation of Tamerlane, is in the year 1775, when we find 
him joint proprietor of Smock-alley Theatre with Thomas Ryder ; 
but the latter being unable to discharge an arrear of rent which 
had accumulated, he was necessitated to surrender the theatre 
to Richard Daly, of whom John O’Keefe and Sir Jonah 
Barrington, have left us so many amusing details in their re- 
spective “ Recollections.” Owenson’s pecuniary losses by his 
connection with Ryder must have been considerable; but 
there are no documents in existence to furnish an idea of their 
extent. The quondam land agent would seem, for the moment, 
to have been thoroughly sick of theatricals. Owenson now 
embarked in mercantile camer he and became a wine merchant; 
but he soon got tired of his new vocation; and abandoned 
sherry for Sheridan, and rum for Rowe. In 1779, we find 
him figuring at the Theatre Royal, Crow-street, Dublin, 
and regarded as one of the most respectable and popular per- 
formers on the Dublin boards. His appearance told strongly 
in his favour ; all accounts, traditional and documental, concur 
In representing Owenson as the possessor of a noble, stalwart 
figure, a commanding aspect, Celtic features, with a most 
gentlemanly manner and deportment. The attack of the 
Theatrical Review had stung Owenson to the quick, but it did not 
nerve him to renewed exertion and stronger ambition; tragedy 
in general, and Zamerlane in particular, were abandoned as a 
bad job; and the lighter walks of comedy, and Irish drama, 
were now trod, with considerable success, by Mr. Owenson. 
His commanding figure and deportment were points which, as 
already observed, told well in his favour. 
MP i garyan.oh were scarce moreover ; Incledon and Braham 
Gada rhs re before the public ; and the lessons which 
mtn sda 7 “our years previously received from Worgan and 
aie ne : ood to him gloriously. “‘ His singing the Irish 
is, frch nad av who ae Owenson well, ‘ being master of 
lak etic ones, 38 got perfect musician, as to voice, had 
Major O'Flahet le admirers of our national melody. His 
Was Teague 3 “4 wasa great favourite ; but his prime character 
which 3 n the Committee, or the Faithful Irishman, in 
» Wrapped in a blanket, and flourishing his great oaken 
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endgel, he sung an Irish planxty, perfect in language, style and 

setion; all which rendered his benefits very subsi:ntial ; 
Owenson sent me over this tune, and to it I wrote the Finale to 
the Poor Soldier.’ * 

About 1780, Owenson used to perform the character of 
“ Phelim O’ Flanagan,” in a popular interlude which introduced 
—— Italian and Gaelic songs, including the original of 

Carolan’s Receipt for Drinking, and the famous Plea paca na 
Ruabcac in Insh and English. The latter version, if we re- 
mewber nglitly, began :— 


**O’Ruarce’s noble feast will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, and by those who were not.” 


Owenson’s great success in singing that class of strain to which 
we have alluded, was attributable to the profound acquintance 
with the Irish tongue, which he necessarily formed during the 
long period of his sojourn in Connaught, where the vernacular 
langu: age is spoken almost exe lusively by the laboring classes, 
among whom the duties of his situation obliged him to mix, 
The Dublin Theatre was, at the period of which we write, in 
a condition the very reverse of prosperous. The actors were 
most irregularly pi aid, and many strange expedients are recorded 
to which the performers resorted in order to compel the manager 
to pay up arrears, John O’Keefe, in his ‘ Recollections,” i- 
forms us that one night when the lessee as King Lear was 
supported in the arms of an actor who played Kent, the “ latter 
In a Whisper said, ‘If you don’t give me your honour, sir, that 
you'll pay me this night, Vil let you drop about the boards.’ 
The m: anager, alarmed, s said, ‘don’t talk tome now.’ I will,’ 
said Kent, ‘I'll let you drop.’ Mossop was obliged to vive 
the promise, and Kent got his money.” t 
In 1780, Ryder, the manager of Crow-street Theatre, was 
reduced to great embarrassment in consequence of an opposition 
theatre in Smock- alley. On one occasion when the play was 
by command of the Lord Lie utenant, the players came forward 
and announced that the company, having been for some time 
unpaid, would not perform. The manager, then confined to his 
room from severe illness, advertised that he would appear on the 
stage and state his case to the pubhte. When Ryder came for- 


ae A 


° Recollections of John 0’ Keefe, val i. p. $55. 
F Gilbert's History of Dublin, vol. ii. p. 203. 
t Recollections of John O'Keefe, she i. p. 158. 
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ward his appearance was so ghastly that. the audience called the 
prompter to bring him a chair, s sated on which he read various 
documents to show that the most clamorous performers were 
these who in reality had the least cause of complaint. Robert 
Owenson made an effort to answer Ryder, but the audience 
would not listen to him.* 

The result of a few substantial benefits at Crow-street enabled 
Owenson to hire successively some of the provincial Theatres 
in Ireland ; and accompanied by a small but select company 
he went the round of them in 1781. arly personal associa- 
tions, as well as ancestral considerations, led him to give the 
preference of selection to the Province of Connaught. For 
several years subsequently we find him performing alternately 
at Castlebar, Sligo, and Athlone, together with his diminu- 
tive, but singularly precocious daughter, who in 1788 was 
brought forward as “ An Infant Prodigy.” “I well remem- 
ber,” writes the late Dr. Joseph Burke of the Rifle Brigade in 
a letter before us, “ I well remember the pleasure with which I 
saw Owenson personate Major O’ Flaherty in Cumberland’s then 
highly popular Comedy of the West /ndian,and | also well remem- 
ber that the long-afterwards widely-famed Lady Morgan per- 
formed at the same time,with her father, either in the West[ndian 
oran afterpiece. ‘This took place at Castlebar before the merry, 
convivial Lord Tyrawley and the Officers of the North Mayo 
militia, ‘Their reception was euthusiastic in the extreme.” 

Richard Daly was the high-flying Lessee of the Theatre 
Roval, Crow-street, Dublin, at this period. He held the patent 
conjointly with Francis Higgins, surnamed the Sham Squire, 
who as we learn for the first time from the recently published 
Cornwallis Papers, received the Government reward for the 
betrayal of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The Dublin Evening 
Post, then the exclusive organ of the popular party, poured a 
perpetual broadside of ridicule on Daly and Higgins. ‘The 
Sham Squire was the proprietor of the Government newspaper 
of that day, and Daly seems to have been vilified on no other 
grounds than those furnished by the old adage, “ show me the 
Delia Boostac ve “ies tell you who you are.” In the 
poetie sail : oe - . a as June, 1789, we find frequent 
di ed * oding 7 aly’s expense. One which casu- 
Piteuie « e name of Owenson we subjoin. Daly’s days 

_Prospertty were, at this time, numbered : 


———_—,_, 





* Gilbert's Dublin, ii. 204. 















































And is it come to this, at last, he cried, 

Gone is the food of all my former pride ; 

No more will actors on my steps attend, 

Or humble actresses obedient bend. 

No more will authors at my levee wait, 

No more I'll damn their works in pompous state ; 
No more shall Bellinggen’s frail charms avail. 
And now no stage is Jeft me but a gaol. 

E’en now perhaps with joys does Chalmers burn, 
And Owenson will kick me in his turn. 

* . - . * > e 
Yet this shall end my woes and me, he cried, 
And drew the glittering weapon from his side ; 
But as too hard the yielding blade he prest, 

The tragic tin bent harmless en his breast. 
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It is a fact worthy of note, and curiously illustrative of the 
lax system of law prevailing in Ireland at the period of which 
we write, that Richard Daly having swore that in consequence 
of this Poem he had received damages to the amount £4,000! 
Lord Chief Justice Clonmel granted a fiat against the Proprietor 
of the Hvening Post, marked with that exorbitant amount, 
although the damages subsequently given by the Jury were 
£200 only. The Chief Justice’s unconstitutional conduct was 
brought before Parliament, and the result was a law restricting 
the judges in future to an inferior and definite sum. 

Moore in his -Wemoirs of Kk. B. Sheridan, tells us that in 
consequence of the bad acting of Lee as Sir Lucius O'Tng- 
ger, the famous comedy of Zhe Rivals failed on its first repre- 
sentation. In Ireland the play became intensely popular; 
and it is no extravagant flight of imagination to conjecture 
that Owenson’s personation “of the belligerent Irish Baronet 
contributed, in no small degree, to the success of the piece. It 
was as a delineator of the Irish character—not of slang charac- 
ters, but of Irish gentlemen, such as Tyrone Power “achieved 
with such ecdat—that Owenson eventually became so famous ; 
and there can be no doubt that Sir Lucius was a rich treat in 
his hands. That Owenson was among the cast of the characters 
at Crow-street, has not been recorded by Moore, but in thie 
Dublin Chronicle of May 10th, 1791, we find it announced that 

‘on Thursday, May 12th, will be presented a comedy, called Zhe 
Rivals—Sir Lucius O"Trigger, Mr. Owenson.” 

But it was in the character of Major O’Flaherty that Owen- 
son took the public heart by storm. Richard Cumberland, 
the author of the play, went specially to witness Owenson’s 
vivid realization of this favorite conception. ‘Lhe veteran 
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dramatist was in ecstacies at Owenson’s acting; and when at 
length, the curtain fell, he bemoaned, almost with tears, that 
he had not given the major more to do and say. 

But perhaps that which reflects the highest honour on the 
memory of Robert Owenson, is the generous and uncalculating 

rotection and patronage which he afforded the unfortunate 
poet, Dermody, favorably pseudonymed “ the Trish Chatterton.” 
An account of this more than kind conduct on the part of Owen- 
son runs, stragglingly, through a memoir of Dermody, in two 
volumes, written by the late James Grant Raymond in 1806. 
This somewhat diffuse narrative, we shall endeavor, in justice 
to Owenson’s memory, to condense. 

“While Dermody was thus employed in the painting-room, 
as superintendent of the glue, oil, and colour-pots,” writes his 
biographer, “ Mr. Cherry, now of Drury-lane theatre, with 
great rapture brought one morning into the green-room a poem 
written, as he said, by a most surprising boy then in the house. 
The subject of it was highly agreeable and entertainiag to the 
performers : being a sarcastic comparison between Mr. Daly, 
patentee of the Theatre Royal, and Mr. Astley, manager of 
the equestrian theatre ; in which the feats of the latter were 
humorously and satirically enlarged upon. ‘The description 
which Mr. Cherry gave of the boy, together with the merit of 
the composition, raised among the performers the greatest 
curiosity to see him ; and, led on by Cherry, they rushed from 
the green-room to the place where the painter and his wonder- 
ful attendant were at work. If their astonishment was excited 
on hearing the poem read, it was now increased tenfold at the 
sight of the author. Infantine in appearance, and clad in the 
very garb of wretchedness ; with a meagre, half-starved, but 
intelligent countenance ; a coat much too large for him, and 
his shoulders and arms seen naked through it ; without waist- 
coat, shirt, or stockings; with a pair of breeches made for a 
eee person, soiled and ragged, reaching to his ancles ; 
mn a co a through a pair of old slippers with- 
his haje «Rover t : ry toe of Kamtskatka snow-shoes ; 
ieiadaad pedo = his face and almost naked body 
Mlle: 0. even 2 : , - 1 paint of different colours, black, 
a wile ‘al ye EO in amazement stood before 
nr sd a = size in one hand, and a hair-brash 
~ freshen ranslator of Horace, Virgil, and Anacreon !— 

le performers felt a sympathetic glow of tenderness 
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for the wretched boy, and each seemed anxious to administer 
to lis necessities, Atmong the number was Mr Owenson; a 
gentleman conspicuous for his domestic attachments, aud dis. 
tinguished by his humanity. In him Dermody found a bene. 
factor: he treated him with tenderness, received him into his 
family with affection, clothed, and became a second parent to 
him. 

“At the appointed time, Dermody made his appearance at 
the house of his new friend. The description which Mrs, 
Owenson had received of bim from her husband, raised in her 
mind the greatest anxiety; and, being a lady of extreme feeling 
and sensibility, on seeing before her a child so forlorn and des- 
titute, she burst into a flood of tears, clasped him in her arms, 
and gave vent to the noblest feelings of humanity. 

“When he had partaken of some refreshment, which was 
pressed upon him with the warmest cordiality, Mr. Owenson 
asked him if he had any knowledge of the history of tle college, 
or of its members. He answered, tuat the only information he 
had ever received, was that which magazines had occasionally 
given him. As Mr. Owenson’s plan was to get him introduced 
to some distinguished person in the university, he thought that 
a theme on the subject which he had just mentioned would be a 
probable mode of paving the way to so desirable an object: he 
therefore gave him a slight account of it, and desired him to 
write down lis thoughts in verse, and to notice the professors 
and students of the present day. Dermody took his leave ; and 
in less than three quarters of an hour returned with about fiity 
lines, written as if he had been acquainted with the history of the 
university since its foundation was laid. Mr. Owenson was s0 
much astonished at what he had done in the short time of his 
absence, that he began to doubt the possibility of his having 
been without some secret assistance from more matured talents ; 
and lest he himself should be imposed upon, and laughed 
at for his credulity, le immediately carried pen, ink, and 
paper, into an adjoming room, gave him another subject to 
write upon, closed the door, and with impatience waited the 
result. Jn twenty minutes he re-entered, and produced a poem 
that would have made any further disbelief in bis genius 4 
crime. Mr, Owenson, being now fully convinced that he was 
in every respect what he had been represented to be, with all 
the reality of friendship and the ardour of humanity, put 1 
force the plan of getting him an immediate introduction to the 


college ) 6So far Mr. Raymond. 
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Qwenson’s generous interest in the boy increased, and 
through the instrumentality of his kinsman, the Rev. Dr. 
Young, afterwards bishop of Clonfert, he labored with success 
in getting Dermody admission to the university of Dublin. 
Dr. Young, who was a Senior Fellow and Professor in the 
college, undertook to superintend the young poet's studies. 

“Though the prospect was flattering,” continues Mr. Ray- 
mond, “which now opened for Dermody’s future comfort and pur- 
suits, Mr. Owenson'szeal wasstill unabated ; and he carried and in- 
troduced him in the same garments to many of the most exalted 
characters in Dublin. His reception was uniformly such as 
humanity could wish. Mr. Owenson always introduced him 
in rags, that his appearance might excite both wonder and com- 
passion. The general plan which he adopted when the cere- 
mony of introduction was over (which sometimes created much 
mirth) was, to ask for a Horace; and desire the gentleman or 
lady of the house either to open the book and take an ode by 
chance, or to fix on any particular one, and then in the presence 
of the company he made Dermody translate it into English 
verse; which he always did with a peculiar grace, and in as 
short a time as any person could construe it in. When Mr. 
Owenson had fully satisfied their curiosity and gratified the 
feelings of the company, he generally left them, in order that at 
a future time he might have a claim on their generosity. 

“ He now fitted up an apartment for him in his own house, 
stripped him of his rags, made him the companion of his chil- * 
dren,and treated him with all the endearing affection of a father. 
He had just lost his only son, and he considered this as a sub- 
stitute sent by Providence. Mrs, Owenson, who loved genius 
under whatever form it presented itself, and who united to this 
intellectual propensity a benevolence the most unbounded, en- 
tered with the fondest sclicitude into the interest of the child 
of her adoption, and taught her two amiable daughters to con- 
sider him almost as a being ofa superior order. Her injunction 
was at all times held too sacred to be disobeyed; but in the 
present case indeed it was unnecessary ; from their mother they 
inherited the tender throb of sensibility, and light and pleasant 
as the day was the task they had now to perform. 

As soon as a new wardrobe was prepared for Dermody, he 
made a burnt-offering of his old, and committed his former 
habiliments to the flames with classic solemnity; creating his 
hew sisters, high-priestesses of the altar, and their mother the 
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presiding idol of the ceremony. While he stood in silence 
viewing the flames, his conscience appeared to strike him; and 
with a want of refined delicacy which his youth rendered inno. 
cent and perfectly excusable even before such spectators, eagerly 
snatching his dreeches from the general conflagration, he thus 
apostrophized them.” 

But the poem, which is below Dermody’s average power, the 
reader will readily excuse us for withholding. 

In eccentricity of movement, mental and bodily, and in ten- 
dency to laziness, Dermody was ‘ every inch a poet ;” and Mr. 
Owenson soon discovered, to his no small chagrin, that the 
bard’s attendance at college had been most capriciously irregular. 
Whenever he paid Dr. Young a visit it was to discharge a flood 
of tears at the scholastic drudgery which had been opened, by 
special favour, to him ; and to bewail the loss of these caresses 
which he once enjoyed in the arms of the muses, “As often 
as possible,” writes Mr. Raymond, ‘he would sculk from what 
he called torture, and spend his hours playing with his adopted 
sisters, or in writing sonnets appropriate to the familiar inci- 
dents of their happy home.” Although Dr. Young possessed a 
poet’s cognomen he had neither bardic tatent nor taste; and 
Dermody, as may be supposed, soon fell into dire disgrace at 
Alma Mater. 

Mr. Owenson’s intentions to serve Dermody did not stop 
here. He introduced the boy to the Rev. Gilbert Austin, a 
clergyman of great worth and learning who at that time kept 
a school of deservedly high repute in Dublin. Mr. Austin 
entered earnestly into the matter, and a plan was immediately 
adopted for the completion of his studies. Dermody continued 
for some time to attend the academy ; but he evidenced greater 
regularity in seeking his meals and bed at the house of his 
benefactor, than in penetrating the depths of Murray’s Logic, 
or unravelling the mysteries of the Greek Lexicon. 

Not long subsequent to this date we find Dermody thus 
addressing Mr. Owenson, 


Long has my muse, devoid of wonted fire, 
Her song neglected, and unstrung her lyre ; 
Too long, alas! has felt the iron hand 

Of dire affliction ;—but at thy command 
Again she tunes her strain; again she tries 
On feeble pinion eagerly to rise ; 

Again the bard renews his ancient lays, 
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And humbly dares attempt to sing thy praise ; 
Praise which, though void of ev’ry grace of art, 
Yet flows unstudied from a grateful heart ; 

For though no flatt’ry decks my servile line, 

Yet truth superior makes thy fame divine. 

I say but that which modesty might hear, 

Yet unabash’d confess these lines sincere. 


But these lines by no means convey an adequate idea of 


Dermody’s ordinary poetic power. i 
« His adopted sisters,” continues Mr. Raymond, “in whose 


society he passed so many happy hours, were too affectionately 
regarded not to receive frequent tender marks of his esteem ; 
and in the innocent play-mate they found the kind admonisher. 


Dear girls, in youth and beauty’s prime 

Despise not friendship’s graver rhyme ; 

Friendship, that marks your early bloom 

Perfection’s brightest tints assume. 

The tints of modest worth divine, 

When sense and harmless wit combine, 

Prompt each low passion to control, 

Or bind in rosy chains the soul. 

Oh, ever charming! let not Pride, 

Usurper bold, your breasts divide, 

Nor fashion beauteous nature hide ; 

Assur’d your soft eyes’ radiant hue 

Can heal, disturb. and conquer too: 

Oh! let not Affectation, queen 

Of the nice lisp, the mincing mien, 

And studied glance, obscure their rays, 

Blighting the bloomy wreath of praise. 
Yet, sure, this idly moral strain 

Is both presumptuous and vain: 

For well your tender hearts I know ; 

Hearts formed to melt at every woe, 

Virtue to sooth, vice to chastise, 

And shine in bounteous pity wise.— 

Yet num’rous is the tinsel race 

That hover round a lovely face, 

As round the candle’s beamy blaze 

Their brother-insect wildly plays. 

When by those idiot suitors prest, 

"Mid the gay flatt’rers falsely blest, 

Ador'd and borne by sighs, you move 

On the frail, floating, clouds of love; 

When fell Deceit, in angel guise, 

True demon, plans the pleasing lies ; 

Look round, and if you haply see 

No honest face—oh! think on me, 
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The unfortunate young poet was not long in falling into as 
high disfavor with Mr. Austin as he had previously done with 
Dr.Young. Some practical Anacreontic tendencies aroused the 
virtuous ire of the clergyman. He quarrelled with Dermody ; 
ordered him to perform some menial offices ; and the poet re. 
taliated by writing a very caustic lampoon on his preceptor. 
Mr. Austin had previously shewn him many solid acts of kind. 
ness ; but all intimacy was now irrevocably at an end, and the 
frail bard was forbidden Mr. Austin’s house forever. ‘ Mr. Owen- 
son,” says the biographer of Dermody, “ was not one of these stern 
and relentless moralists, who, for a few youthful irregularities, 
would abandon the object of his care to perpetual distress, He 
grieved at the cause which obliged Mr. Austin to withdraw 
his protection ; but at the same time he had the tenderness 
not to suffer the late object of it to be driven forth an outcast, 
to despair and perish.” 

He accordingly introduced Dermody to Mr. Atkinson, Judge 
Advocate of Ireland, through whom the poor boy-poet was 
patronised and almost adopted by Lady Moira. But even this 
great patroness of literature became, eventually, disgusted with 
Dermody, who had now fallen into habits of intemperance 
and levity. He sank from bad to worse until at last death 
seemed a happy release to his misery. 

In this deplorable state Dermody remained for a considerable 
time, and were it not for his tried and steady friend Robert 
Owenson, by whose interest he was enabled to publish a volume 
of poems, he would probably have perished for want of bread. 
So assiduous was Owenson in his exertions to make the pub- 
lication profitable that he frequently took his stand in an em- 
nent bookseller’s shop, and not only offered the book for sale 
to the persons who entered, with an introductory sketch of the 
doleful history of the luckless bard, but absolutely accosted 
the passengers who passed the door. ‘lhe biographer of 
Dermody assures us that Mr. Owenson “ was very generally 
known and respected, and he was ravely unsuccessful in these 
applications.” — Owenson thus procured him considerable relief. 
Nor were Dermody’s personal applications to the good natured 
actor less productive. ‘I'hat his situation was often as pitiable 

as his beuefactor’s liberality was praiseworthy and acceptable 
will appear froin the following correspondence :— 
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7) Mr. Owenson, No. 60 Dame-Street. 

Your bounty to me has been like the Ocean, boundless and 
Jlimitable. From my appearance I am almost ashamed to 
call upon you. I shall only say that I have fasted for a longer 


time than caused the death of Chatterton. 
Tuomas Dermopy. 


To this appeal Owenson replied : 
“Accept the enclosed ; and while so poor a man as myself can 


purchase a loaf you shall never want a share of it, in common 
with my dear girls. In answer to your former note call at 
Mr. Dixon’s, corner of Crow-street, and by my desire he will 
vive you three pair of stockings; it will be time enough to get 
some of that commodity when you enter the College, if ever 
you should have grace enough to accomplish so desired an 
object. Get them of such a kind as will be  aseful, 
not fashionable. Call at Rourk’s and you will get a pair of 
shoes. I think you want them.” 

The biographer of Dermody adds: ‘ Though foreign to the 
main subject it is a just tribute of praise due to Mr. Owenson 
to say, that he has bestowed an education upon his daughters 
which has enabled them to associate with the first characters 
for rank and talents in Ireland, and by whom they are esteemed. 
Miss Syduey Owenson possesses a true poetic fancy.”’* 

It was not until eight years after the birth of Sydney Owen- 
son, that her only sister Olivia, the subsequent Lady Clarke, 
made her appearance. A son followed, who died young; and 
these three children constituted the sole result of Robert 
Owenson’s alliance with Olivia Hill. In what year Mrs. 
Owenson died, we have not been able to ascertain; but it is at 
least certain that she was not living in 1789.4 She lived quite 
long enough, however, to leave an indelible impression on the 
mind of little Sydney, and to endear her memory, in a peculiar 
manner, to the children. In the course of some lines on her 

Birth Day,” written about the year 1798, when Owenson 
became reduced to comparative penury, Sydney refers to 


“« The cheap, the guileless joys of youthful hours, 
The strength'ning intellect's expanding powers ; 
The doating glance of fond maternal eyes, 

lhe soft endearment of life’s earliest ties : 


ee ee 


* Raymond's Life of Dermody, v. ii. p. 10. 
+ Ibid, v.i., p. 106. 
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The anxious warning that so often glow'd 
On these dear lips, whence truth and fondness flowed. 


Those lips that ne’er the stern command impos’d, 
These thrice dear lips—for ever, ever closed ! 
The griefs with which my later life has teem’d ; 
The loss of golden hopes I fondly dream’d, 
Of glittering expectations past away, 
As sun-ting’d vapours of a summer day! 
* s + + e s 


What sweet and sad extremes I’m doom’d to know 
From bliss ecstatic to corrosive woe : 

Obscur’d, conceal’d, my future prospects lie, 

Nor more I know than that I’m born to die.” 

The children must have been very young when deprived of 
their poor mother’s protection, and from that sad day their 
love, as was only natural, became entwined around the remain. 
ing parent, with concentrated intensity. Owenson’s domestic 
virtues were well calculated to promote this filial feeling. “ I well 
remember,” observed the late Counsellor George Stowell, ina 
conversation with J.C. O'Callaghan, “ I well remember ad- 
miring the undeviating regularity with which Owenson, twice 
a day, would take his little daughters, Olivia and Sydney, out 
to walk. With a child tenderly held by each hand, Owenson, 
every inch a model widower, would daily leave the gaieties of 
the city behind, and treat his tiny daughters to a healthful 
walk in the calm country.” 

The following little Poem, written by Sydney Owenson in 
1796, and suggested by a portrait of her father, is not without 
its charms and beauties :— 


Dear shade of him my heart holds more than dear, 
Author of all that fond heart’s purest bliss ; 
Dear shade, I hail thee with a rapturous tear, 
And welcome thee with many a tender kiss ! 


This brow indeed is his ; broad, candid, fair, 
Where nature’s honest characters are wrote ; 

But o'er the beauteous transcript, morbid Cate 
And Time, of late, their ruthless fingers smote! 


And this th’ expressive eye, whose glance I’ve woo’d, 
(For ah! beneath that glance each task seemed light ;) 
I've seen this eye with tears of fondness dew’d, 
And through the lucid radiance beam more bright. 


Seen it transfix’d with sweet, approving gaze, 
On some faint strain the youthful muse inspir’d ; 

Seen it for hours pursue the pencil’s maze, 

With parent pride, and partial fondness fir'd ! 
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But painter, far above thy wond’rous art 

Were these dear lips ;—dear lips where ever play’d 
The smile benignant, where the honest heart 

In undisguis’d effusions, careless strayed ! 


Dear lips where oft each fond endearment glow’d, 
Less prompt to emanate reproof than praise ; 
Dear lips from whence the anxious counsel flow’d, 

The moral precepts, or amusive lays. 


These shoulders too I’ve climbed to steal a kiss, 
These locks my infant hands have oft carest ; 
These arms I oft have filled, and shared the bliss, 
For ah! with me, these arms a sister prest ! 


Twin objects of the tenderest father’s care, 
A mother’s loss we rather knew than felt ; 
Twin objects still of every ardent prayer, 
On whom each thought, each fear, each fond hope dwelt ! 


Come then, thou thriee dear shade, for ah ! no more, 
Thou true and lov’d resemblance will we part ; 

For till the last faint thrill of life is o’er, 
Dear shade, I’ll wear thee next my beating heart! 


Aud so she did. A more filially fond heart never existed ; 
and to the last day of Lady Morgan’s long life, her father’s 
memory and portrait were venerated and treasured by her 
with an ardour of enthusiasm, as edifying as it was intense. 

In another juvenile poem, entitled ‘ Retrospection,” we 
catch a further glimpse of Sydney Owenson’s mode of life in 
childhood. The concluding stanzas of this piece, which pos- 
sess all the authentic interest of a little autobiography, we 
transcribe. Ill natured critics will not fail to seize eagerly on 
‘the oaten-cake or new-laid egg,” and to pooh, pooh! such 
abbreviations as “and ’s.” and “Car’lan;” but it must be 
remembered, in extenuation, that the authoress was yet in her 
teens, and that the beauties of her youthful essay more than 
counterbalance its defects. 


I sought the hawthorn tree, beneath whose shade, 
Full oft I pass’d my truant hours gay, 

The spot where once it bloom’d I quickly found, 
The tree itself had droop'd into decay! 


I sought the cot, near my parental home, 
Where oft I stole the warlock tale to hear, 

To feast on oaten cake or new laid egg, 

I found the place ;—alas! no cot was there; 
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And you, ye treasur’d objects of my heart! 
Dear, lov'd companions of my early days, 

With whom J ran my life’s first frolic course, 
Mingled my smiles, and sung my untaught lays ! 


Oft on a stream that wound its trickling way, 
I well remember, near our lov’d abode, 

We venturous launch’d our barks of paper built, 
Freighted with currants red, (delicious load.) 


And as (true emblem of our careless days, 
Gliding life’s stream) we eager bent our eyes, 
On passing ship, for theirs who swiftest sail'd, 
Claim’d both the fleet and fruit, a glorious prize! 


Full various were our sports, yet not in sports 
Alone, pass’d on the tenor of our days ; 

To romps succeeded oft th’ instructive page, 
And even wisdom mingled with our plays ! 


‘The next verse alludes to the unfortunate Dermody, whom 
Owenson had so generously befriended. ‘This kindness, it 
will be perceived, brought its own recompense. 


And you my sometime brother, o’er whose birth 
Genius presided! wit new strung his lyre ; 

The muse her future bard to slumbers sung, 
And e’en his lisping numbers did inspire! 


Thou form’d my infant taste, and from thy lips, 
My mind imbib’d th’ enthusiastic glow ; 

The love of literature, which thro’ my life 
Heighten'd each bliss, and soften’d every woe! 


My sainted mother too, methinks I view 
Thy endearing smile, my ever sweet reward ; 
For each unfolding talent ever gain’d 


Thy fond approvings, and thy dear regard. 


Even still methinks, soft vibrate in mine ear, 
Thy well remember'd tones, and still I trace 
In thy dear eyes, thy fond maternal love, 
Catch thy last look, and feel thy last embrace. 


The dying wish that hover'd o’er thy lips, 

Thy last, last words, soft, trembling, broken, faint, 
That my sad breaking heart receiv'd of thine, 

And spoke the woman's conquest o’er the saint ! 


Were these, “ dear child of all my tenderest care, 
Transfer that duteous love to me you pay’d, 
To thy dear sire ;—live but for him,” and died ;— 
Say blessed spirit, have I disobey‘d ? 
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Oft does my mem'ry sketch the social group, 
At closing eve, that circled round the fire ; 

Sweet hour that fondly knits each human tie, 
Unites the children, mother, friend, and sire ! 


Full oft the legendary tale went round,” 
Historie truth, or Car’lan’s heart-felt song ; 
For though but little understood, I ween 
We lov’d the music of our native tongue ! 


And oft went round the puzzling, forfeit game, 
Play’d with nice art, and many a sportive Jest ; 
Repeated oft—yet sure to win a laugh, 
For those we longest know, we lov’d the best! 


Dear happy group, and e’en as happy good, 
While guileless spirits from each other torn ! 
Why has the world unclasp’d thy social bond, 
And left my heart its fond hope’s wreck to mourn ? 


Thus calmly flows some pure, expansive stream, 
Pellucid, clear, while o’er its surface plays 

The soften’d shade of each o’er-drooping plant, 
The moon’s pale beam, or sun’s meridian rays ! 


But lo! should earth’s convulsive struggles throw 
Th’ impending rock in scatter’d masses o’er, 

‘Tis fore’d to disunite in sep’rate streams, 
Dwindles to viewless rills, and ’s seen no more ! 


No attempt has hitherto been made to trace the scene of 
Miss Owenson’s scholastic exercises and acquirements. Having 
applied to a party competent to furnish authentic information 
on this head, we received for reply ; “ Little Sydney was edu- 
cated by Miss Crowe, who kept an eminent seminary in North 
Karl-street, Dublin.” 

‘ In the Dublin Directory from 1787 to 1801, the name 
izabeth Crowe, Milliner, 20 North Earl-street,’’ appears 
on record. That this establishment had some connection with 
My eminent seminary” up stairs, we are inclined to think 
: ely, The local customs of the time sanctioned such a com- 
sch Kvery student of the literary history of Ireland 
a “ i€ close of the last century, is familiarly acquainted 
mh — of Samuel Whyte, the accomplished preceptor 
Whit a e of W ellington, Sheridan, Moore, and Emmet. 

/*€ Was a man of distinguished erudition, and a poet of no 


mea ; Sheri 
n —. Ilis seminary was, as Moore’s Life of Sheridan 
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informs us, the first im the metropolis, Wailson’s Directories of 
the pertod thus notice it :— 

“ Whyte, Samuel, Master of the Semi- 
nary for English Grammar, Geography, &c. > 75 Grafton-street,” 

Whyte, Williaw, Grocer, 

When we find that Whyte’s* famous Academy for Young 
Gentlemen was admittedly none the worse for its proximity 
to figs, sugar, and bottled cider, it would be hardly just or fair 
to pooh! pooh ! Miss Crowe’s seminary for young ladies, be- 
eanse the shop below may have displayed a Jarge and varied 
assortment of colossal hats, and other obsolete, but once fashion. 
able articles of female head-gear. 

Che pubhe are indebted to the Rev. James Graves, of Kil- 
kenny, for having preserved the following characteristic and in- 
teresung, but not particularly important epistle, from little 
Sydney, at school in Dublin, to her father at the theatre, Cork. 
Marlborough-street, to which she alludes, is situated, as most 
people know, within one minute’s walk of the site of Miss 
Crowe's Academy. 

” Octobe rT, 3U, 1794. 

“J have so often expatiated on the subject of suspence, that 
it would be mere tautology to say what | have felt at my 
D* Papa’s long silence; or rather to attempt saying, for sensa- 
tions of that kind are easier conciev’d than express’d, and tho’ 
your D* Letter disipated my fears, yet I am not free from 
uneasiness, ‘That affection which is ever alive in the bosom of 


* Mr. Q , of the Black Rock, now in bis eighty-first year, 18, 
with one exception, the last surviving pupil of Whyte’s. That 
gentleman is our authority for the statement that the late Duke ot 
Wellington received instruction at Whyte’s academy. Mr. Q—— 
has heard his old precepter vauntingly declare, that he had flogged 
the breech of the subjugator of Tippoo Saib. How vastly would 
Mr. Whyte’s pride have been increased, had he lived to boast that 
the conqueror of Napoleon had been under his hand, and piteously 
cried for mercy at his knees!) Mr. Q tells us that Whytes 
taste and talent for flogging were not inferior to Mr. Squeers’s pase 
sion in the same direction, Although his right arm was short 
almost to deformity, it possessed great strength, and was the yen 
of every pupil. “ Such brutal flogging,” observes Mr. Q——, “ -_ 
now no more be tolerated than an insolent attempt at assault ay 
battery in the public streets.” The very interesting reminiscences e 
Emmet with which Mr. Q has favoured us, we shall use on some 
future occasion, Whyte died October 4th, 1811. 
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» fd child shrinks with sensetive feeling from the touch of 
apprehension, and is only to be convinced by ocular demon- 
stration. Thus (unthankful as I am) [ shall never be happy 
until I see you comfortably seated by the fire-side in our little 
parlor, and myself still more comfortably seated on y' knee 
(provided the burden be not too heavy) listening attentively 
while you the ‘tale unfold,’ and when ’tis finished I exclaim 
with Desdemona, ,’tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis’tis true’ ; 
but the quotation would not be applicable to every part of your 
unfolded tale, as the conduct and benevolent attention of 
y' Physician and Mr. Brennan, merits a better reflection ; when 
I think on their goodness to you the words of Madame de 
Genlis always occurs to my mind, ¢ Virtue may be acquired, 
but goodness is a gift of nature,’ and nature has been so pro- 
fuse in that respect to both Gentlemen, that if acquired virtue 
had a mind to step in, she would not find a single vacant spot 
to take possession of: what happiness it would give me to 
return personal thanks to these friends in the most literal sense 
of the word, is needless to say, as every friend who by their 
efficacious endeavours have contributed to the restoration of my 
D' Papa’s health must be dear to me. You complain that | 
am sparing of my paper, but really, My Dear Sir, if you were 
enclosed within the walls of a boarding school y' self, you would 
find something to say no easy matter. As for news you will 
see more ina day's paper than I could send you in a week ; 
and for writing on any subject that may occur, it is not so easy as 
you Beaug esprits imagine. The muses, like all other ladies, 
are whimsical and inconstant, and it requires no little art to 
keep in their good graces. At one time they will preside over 
every line, at another they will scarcely deign to look over 
y' shoulder: so you may always judge of my Muse’s temper.by 
the style of my letter. “We spent two delightful evenings at 
Mrs. Lynche’s of Marlborough-st. She is the most hospitable 
aud the best natured woman I ever met with. There isa very 
line grand forte piano, and I am highly gratified with ny 
favorite amusement. We are to drink tea there tomorrow 
cde —- not have visited them only | was pretty 
vit, rl i as it was y’ wish [ should go to the Play 
“tem one night, and any one you would wish me to ap- 
pal aga pen i sure you would have no objection to 
<a a + — ' 0 ly to Mr. Dixon’s, who says there is no 
tho? or d he would so soon have as yourself, and that 
ore than one have heen about them he has kept them 
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for you.* You can have a drawing-room and dining-room, and 
bed-chamber on the first floor, and bed-chamber on the second, 
with kitchen entirely to y‘self for 40 guineas per year, they 
are fitted up ina very elegant style. God bless you my [' 
Papa, take care of y’ self. “S. Owensoy. 

“1 sent to-day to Mr. Lee’s for some music, he seem’d 
quite pleased that 1 did so, and begg’d I would send when 
ever | wanted any.+ 

‘ Mr. Owenson, Theatre, Cork.”’ 

Sam Lee, to whom Sydney Owenson alludes, was the leader 
of the band in Crow-street Theatre, and, as John O’ Keefe tells 
us in his Recollections, the first public performer on the violin, 
He opened a music shop on Cork-hill, and a coflee-house in 
Kxchange-street, both of which were much encouraged and 
freynented. He was by turns, witty, proud, resentful, and 
obliging. One evening, when returning to Dublin, after 
meeting some friends at a convivial dinner, he interchanged 
some warm words with one of them. In consequence of this 
he refused to walk on the same side of the road with his quon- 
dam friend : in a_ passion he crossed over to the other side, 
missed his footing, fell down a steep, received some inward 
injuries, and died. 

Were it not for the hospitalities and kind attention which 
Mrs. Lynch of Marlborough-street uniformly shewed to our 
young authoress at this period, the contracted sphere of Miss 
Crowe’s Seminary would, no doubt, have become at times in- 
supportable. That it was not particularly attractive, the fol- 
lowing Poem, suggested by “a shower which prevented tle 
writer returning to school at the expiration of the Ctristmas 
Holydays,” shews. 

I ne’er did hail thy orient red, 
Sol, when thou leav’st thy eastern bed, 
And o’er the world thy glories spread, 
and radiant power, 
As when thou’st earth-drawn vapours shed 
in heavy shower! 


* In the Dublin Directory for 1794, ** Thomas Dixon, Junior, 6, 
‘ ‘ + 
Dame-street,” appears. That this wasthe “ Mr. Dixon”’ with whom 
Owenson lodged, is evident from the address of Dermody’s letter, P. 
307, ante. : 

+ Curious postscript in a different hand. « Toby Anderson desires 
his compte and hopes Mr. O. will soon be able to hurl, and begs © 
inform you that his dear long-sided sow has not been able to do any- 

> - ‘ I afle 
thing as yet, and on Saturday next he hopes to have the Court toe 
large the felons, and then it will be Toby’s turn. Miss O. forgot © 

5 . ry ‘ sf r P } } “4 E]iza. 
mention Toby or the femalecat. She says 1 am old Tabby. & 
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And oft I upward cast mine eyes, 
(Tho’ not I ween o’er weather-wise) 
And gladsome view the frowning skies 
while screaming crow 
Proclaims the storm as high he flies, 
to us below! 


Now glad I hear the wind blow bleak, 
View puss by fire her station take, 
And grandmama loud moanings make 
of shooting corn ; 


For rain these signs portentous speak, 
and gloomy morn ! 


Glad see I muddled streamlet stray, 
Whose course no sun-beam renders gay, 
Reflecting nought but wat'ry ray, 

and dimpled o’er; 


While goslings on its surface play 
before the door! 


The clear, pellucid drops I view, 
As large they fall, tho’ yet but few, 
And sweet as Californian dew 
to me appear ; 
Or stream that prophet Moses drew 
From rocky source for murm’ring Jew, 
in desart drear ! 


Now glad I throw straw bonnet by, 
For sure to school I cannot hie, 
While flood Deucalion pours the sky, 
; t’ arrest my feet ; 
And this excuse I'll plead so sly, 
compulsion sweet. 


Sydney Owenson was reared and educated. Her com- 
mentary on the following interesting quotation from Burke 
oe some decisive information on this head. ‘‘‘ Sure | am? 
land Ta A that there have been thousands in Lre- 
erat Ty : ah conversed with a Roman-Catholic in 
dener’s w See unless they happened to talk with their gar- 
ih teenie wot - ask their way when they had lost it in 
msisell peed rt = who had only associated with ex-foot- 
averse were the mes ics of the third or fourth order; and so 
sons, that they ae Md rm hey have them near their per- 
find their way b wiC ae employ even those who would never 
and in mnie Sears ee % ys remember a great, 
smith, but at the same good man, who advertised for a black- 

' ¢ same time added, ‘he must be a protestant,’ 
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It is Impossible that stich a state of things (though natural 
goodness in many persons will undoubtedly make exceptions) 
must not produce alienation on the one side, and pride and 
insolence on the other.’ 

“It is to be hoped, and indeed to be believed, that the fatal 
spirit of prejudice thus strongly adverted to by Burke, is daily 
losing its influence ; for myself, though one among the many 
in my own country who have been educated in the most rigid 
adherence to the tenets of the church of England, \ should, like 
the poor Maritoanes of Cervantes, think myself endowed with 
very few ‘sketches and shadows of Christianity,’ were | to 
confine virtue to sect ; or make the speculative theory of opin- 
ion the test of moral excellence, or proof of human perfection.”* 

Lady Morgan has been heard to s say that her mother, though 
posse ssing many endearing domestic virtues, was a person of 
such excessive Puritanical tendencies, that, instead of stimula- 
ling the religious zeal of ber children, she but too fatally gave 
them a distaste to “ long-visaged sanctity,” and all practices of 
the “ Praise-God-bare- bones ” school. To this circumstance 
may be attributed the occasional deistic tone traceable in some 
of the later writings of Lady Morgan. 

After the death of her mother Sydney went ona visit to some 

f Mr. Owenson’s friends and relations in Sligo, including Sir 
M. ilby Crofton of Longford House. The records of this period 
of her life are not numerous. Among other effusions how- 
ever, Indicating a thoughtful and religious spirit, one, written 
ona tomb among the ruins of Shgo Abbey, merits transcrip- 
tou. 


And must I, ghastly guest of this dark dwelling, 
Vale, senseless tenant, must I come to this; 

And shall this heart congeal, now warmly swelling, 
To woe’s soft languor, rapture’s melting bliss ? 


And must this pulse that beats to joy’s gay measure, 
Throbbing to bloomy health, this pulse ‘lie still: 

And must each sense alive to guileless pleasure, 
Torpid resist the touch of transports’ thrill ? 


And must each sensate feeling too decay, 

(Kac h feeling anguished by another’s sorrow) 
This form that blushes youth and health to-day, 

Lie cold and senseless thus, like thee, to-morrow ? 


we ee 
- - _——~ a a en 


* Patriotic Sketches,—Lond. 1807, v. i, p. 62. 
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Terrific Death ! to shun thy dreaded pow’r 
Who would not brave existence? direst strife ? 
But that beyond thy dark shade’s gloomy bow’r, 
Faith points her vista to eternal life ! 


The Country Post-boy, a relic of the same remote era of Syd- 
ney’s early life, is a pleasing portraiture of a character now 
almost extinct :— 

Ah! careless wight, and e’en as careless, gay, 

Slow winding down yon mountain's rugged brow, 
Cheering with ballad blithe thy weary way, 

And as thy thoughtless mule, as thoughtless thou ! 


ST cc SN iin 


Ne’er dreaming thou to many art a fate 
Replete with baleful tidings ; big with woe 
To cloud th’ illusive beam of hope elate, 
Or blast the germ of love’s first ardent blow ! 


To snap the golden, fragile thread of bliss, 
Deface the smiling portrait Fancy drew ; 
Convey the last farewell, the dying kiss, 
And change each tint of joy to mis'ry’s hue! 


To freeze the vital stream that warmly glows 
Within the heart, to filial fears a prey ; 
The sad, but long expected task impose, 
To weep the sainted parents swift decay! 


Ah! orphan mourner, I can feel for thee, 
For I, like thee, have cause to weep, to sigh; 
Like thine, the parent heaven bestow’d on me, 
Fled from her child, to claim her kindred sky! 


Yet senseless wight, if thou the heart can’st wring, 
And sadder certainty for sad doubt give ; 
Wealth, title, fame, ’tis also thine to bring, 
And all for which the witless many live ! 


To the sad prisoner liberty convey, 
To modest merit the unask’d award ; 
To dark despair restore hope’s vivid day, 
Tc injured innocence its just reward ! 


The authoress, with beautiful diffuseness, then proceeds to 
say that “ When stillness breathes along the silent groves,” 
she loves to hear the wild tones of the Post-boy’s horn float on 
the distance : 


Now stealing faintly with vibration soft, 
Now mingling louder with each passing gale, 

Now ’midst the hills by echo answer’d oft, 

And louder now, it rings along the dale! 
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Llow throbs each pulse, with every varied sound, 
How many ardent expectations burn, 

How does my heart within my bosom bound ? 
And how I fly to meet, yet fear to learn ? 


Yes, ’tis for me—each character I kiss, 

Then trembling, hoping, break the well-known seal, 
But why relate its tale of woe or bliss, 

For ah! like me, who woe or bliss can feel ? 


The neighbourhood in which Sydney Owenson was located, 
possessed many striking natural beauties, and pleasing asso- 
ciations, peculiarly calculated to promote the growth of a warm 
poetic temperament. In her Patriotic Sketches, the authoress 
paints a few of the more prominent features of Sligo. 

“The scenery which environs the town,” she writes, “is 
bold, irregular, and picturesque: and though despoiled of 
those luxurious woods which once (in common with the rest 
of the Island) enriched its aspect, it still preserves many of 
those traits which constitute the perfection of landscape, hang- 
ing over a beautiful bay formed by the influx of the ‘Steep 
Atl: antic,’ sheltered by lofty mountains, and reposing almost at 
the brow of a hill along whose base the River Gitley steals its 
devious way. The high road by which it is approached for the 
last twenty miles, winds through a scene of romantic variety, 
which frequently combines the most cultivated and harmonious 
traits, with the wildest and most abrupt images of scenic beauty. 
The groves, the lakes, the enchanting islands, and all the glow- 
Ing charms of an It: shines scenery which diffuses itself over the 
- turesque and cultivated scenes of Florence-court,* are sud- 
denly replaced by a dreary heath, and a bold and continued 
wass of rocks, through which nature, time, and art, seem to 
have cut a deep and narrow defile which, entered at that 
hour sacred to the sombre grandeur of the true sublime, 
awakens in the heart of the traveller such a warning as the 
entrance to Dante’s Inferno holds out.” Miss Owenson, in her 
“Fourth Sketch,” refers, at some length, to the romantic 
Glen of Knock-na-ree, situated within three miles of Sligo, 
and combining the finest ocean scenery, with many traits of 
striking picturesque lands scape. Bi ithed in gloom, the over- 
hanging rocks almost knit their towering summits. ‘The au- 


thoress also vividly describes the cloud- capped rate of Ben- 


* The Seat of ‘Lord Inniskillen, 
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bullen, and the Island of Innis-murry, celebrated in Irish 
legend, and famous in history as still containing part of the 
crosier of St. Molaire. A distant view of the undulating 
Coast of Ulster is also sketched ; but a stronger interest is 
awakened by her account of Sugna-clogh, or the Giant’s Grave, 
near the town of Sligo. Several immense stones are raised in 
a very curious and romantic manner, upon the ends of others, 
which seem pitched perpendicularly into the earth, and give 
to the eye an idea of Stonehenge. Sugna-clogh is one of these 
puzzling relics of a by-gone age, with which antiquarian ingen- 
uity delights to amuse itself. 

The singular water-flight of Glencar did not fail to excite 
the admiration of our authoress, Deriving its source from the 
summit of a lofty hill, whose base it scarcely reaches, the glit- 
tering element is again carried perpendicularly back, forming 
a species of water-spout. Its appearance when seen under the 
influence of an unclouded sun, rising like a pillar of light, is 
strikingly beautiful: the least variation of the air breaks it in- 
toa feathery spray, which falls at a considerable distance, like 
the misty shower of a summer’s evening, tinged with the de- 
parting glow of the horizon. But there are other aquatic 
curiosities near Sligo. The steep Hill of the Hawk is the first 
point of land seen on this coast at sea, and has long served as 
alandmark to mariners. Notwithstanding the altitude of 
Knock na-shong, its summit contains a well which ebbs and 
flows with the tide. Of both mountain and well, tradition has 
preserved many miraculous tales. 

In her “ Second Sketch” Miss Owenson tells us—‘“ In days 
of childhood, in the happy recess of school-holidays, 1 have 
caught a distant view of Sligo Abbey, in a moment of such 
felicity as childhood only experiences, ‘ when we feel that we 
“ie happier than we know.’ An idea of its venerable ruins 
va ps ie i itself with the remembrance of the 
ri ein ity I then possessed, to every impression ; and 
a sull’ preserving its ascendancy in my mind, rendered 

object that gave rise to it, an object of peculiar interest, 

aed ardent curiosity. 
a ir ee those scenes which connect the plea- 
hii aa = those of sense, which are equally dear to 
tend clea aby ae over which the mental sympathies eX- 
eoual. teste oo an igre the heart and the eye repose with 
ae on and delight; and as I involved myself 
€ ruins of Sligo Abbey, where doubtless ‘* ‘ Many a 
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saint and many a hero trod,”’ the beautiful apostrophe of Vol. 
ney floated on my memory: “ ‘Je vous salue ruines solitaires ! 
Oui: tandis que votre aspect repousse d’un secret effroi les 
regards du vulgaire, mon cur trouve a vous contempler le 
charme des sentimenus profonds et des hautes pensées,’” 

In 1794, Owenson, believing that the proverbial theatrical 
taste of Kilkenny furnished a good opening for the erection of 
a new and handsome theatre, in that city, accordingly embarked 
in the arduous and costly undertaking alluded to.* The work 
sped apace, but time proved that it reflected greater credit on 
Owenson’s histrionic taste, than on his prudence. His capital 
was, by far, too small to justify him in undertaking, single- 
handed, so important and extensive a piece of business. The 
result, as might easily have been foreseen, was, that difficulties 
soon pressed, in bewildering succession, upon our player. His 
family, for a time, felt the cold grip of penury ; and were it not 
for the steadfast friendship of a handful of sincere hearts, which 
sparkled, ‘few and far between,” amid the dense and almost 
endless ranks of Owenson’s professed friends and admirers, 
grim hunger and bitter sorrow might have weighed them down. 

Nor were the few true friends to whom we have alluded any of 
the men * with handles to their names,” who, in days gone by, 
were wont to invite Owenson, as a dramatic lion and convi- 
vialist, to their table. “His last friend,” says Sir Jonah 
Barrington, ‘* was old Fontaine,t a celebrated French dancing 
master, many years domiciliated and esteemed in Dublin. He 
aided Owenson and his family while he had the means to do 
so, and they both died nearly at the same time—instances o! 
talent and improvidence.” . 

[In 1798, Owenson, in bad health, and worse spirits, retired 
from the stage. Deprived, by death, of the companionship of 
a fond wife, and freed, by poverty, from the attentions of many 
friends, he now looked to his loving daughters for solace and sincer- 
ity. In 1799 Sydney bade adieu to the picturesque and soul-in- 
spiring haunts with which Sligo abounded. In a little bower, 
planned with her own head, and planted by her own hand, she 
composed an elaborate farewell ode, from which we cull a few 
closing couplets :— 


* This edifice, afterwards immortalized as the scene of the far- 
famed amateur theatricals of Kilkenny, was pulled down in 851, in 
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order to make room tor the erection of a public meeting room. A 

very small portion still remains. , 
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+ “John Fontaine, Dancing master, 43, Townsend-street, appe* 


in the Dublin Directories, until 1803. 
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No more shall now my steps intrude 
Amidst thy dreary solitude ; 

And thou my dear and lonely cell, 

From whence I bade these scenes farewell, 
The hand that did thy honours raise, 
Would fain perpetuate thy praise ; 

For well, dear cell, has thou repaid 

My labours with thy friendly shade ; 

Oft from th’ unmeaning crowd I’d fly, 
From fashion’s vapid circle hie, 

And beneath thy umbrage sought 

The luxury of pensive thought, 

Or view'd the moon’s pale quivering ray, 
Thro’ thy woodbine portal play, 

Or at the long expected hour, 

Have flown to thee, dear conscious bower : 
To catch (on some kind zephyr borne) 
The welcome sound of post-boy’s horn! 
Impatient thro’ thy foliage glance, 
Impatient chid his slow advance ; 

Hear the dread « No,” to my demand, 
Yet fix’d remain with out-stretch’d hand, 
With beating heart and eager eyes, 

‘Till hope in disappointment dies : 

Or haply snatch th’ expected bliss, 

Print on each character a kiss ; 

Still on each tender sentence dwell, 
While on each line a fond tear fell, 

in which the fonder father prov’d, 

How well his absent child was lov’d! 
How true, how sweetly he could blend 
In one, the sire, preceptor, friend. 


" ° * * * * # 4 


From listless solitude I fly 

To meet the fond expectant eye ; 

Melt in a parent’s warm embrace, 
And in each fond endearment trace 
The weleome of the throbbing heart, 
Soft murmuring “ No more we part.” 


Under the difficulties which resulted from her father’s mise 
fortunes, the subject of this memoir made her first literary 
Seay in print. As Lady Morgan has herself acknowledged, in 
Ki Preface to France, the world has been indebted to ; aeahay 
sity—that great parent of exertion—for all the luxury of pro- 


fit eS. . ms. 
z 7 eee which her writings have enabled it to treasure 
a taste, 


In March, 1801, Sydney Owenson placed in the inky fin- 
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gers of Mr. A. Stewart, Printer, 86, Bride-street, Dublin, the 
manuscript of a little volume of poems, juvenile and otherwise. 
““The verse in this book,” observes one of the first, as well as 
one of the most fastidious of recent critics,* ‘ written before 
Byron had brought into existence the fresh rhythm and feelings 
of modern verse—is wondrously good of its kind—the time 
considered, and the preparations of its writer taken into ac- 
count.” This volume, the tiny book of a tiny author, was toler- 
ably creditable to Mr. Stewart’s press, if we except a few such 
awkward typographical oversights as “ flutterer,”’ for “ flatterer,” 
(p. 119); wearied eyes, “ half dozing,” instead of ‘ half clos- 
singonvacancy, (p.29.),and “To triumph,” (p. 19) for “ To Tri- 
umphe. ” Miss Owenson’s pecuniary means were too much 
pinched to enable her to cancel such leaves as contained matter 
which might, she thought, be altered for the better ; and we find 
various passages in the printed copy, neatly modified in her 
own autograph. In the Hawthorne Tree, for instance, an 
obliterating line is lightly drawn through 


‘ Nor olive by the ancients said 
Was sacred to the blue-ey’d maid !” 


And: 


“Nor Minerva’s olive flower 
Sacred to wisdom’s heavenly power !” 


is substituted by the authoress. The great patroness of litera- 
ture, in Ireland at the close of the last, and the beginning of the 
present century, was Elizabeth, countess of Moira ; and to this 
high and accomplished lady little Sydney was graciously permitted 
to inscribe ler maiden liter rary effort. ‘ In sanctioning by 
your patronage,” wrote Miss Owenson, ‘‘ those little poetic 
sketches, you have conferred an honor on their author of which 
she is infinite ly more sensible than capable of expressing the 
gratitude it has excited.” 

The Countess, though thoroughly English, by birth and de- 
scent, was filled by a hearty Irish nationality of feeling, from 
which too many members of the Peerage of Ireland have been 
invulnerably exempt. The daughter of Theophilus, Lord of 
Huntington, and sole heir of her brother, the tenth Karl, on 
whose death, in 1789, she succeeded to the Hastings Peerage, 
in her own right, this illustrious lady became the third wife of 
the humane and gallant Karl of Moira. Her generous con- 
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duct in sheltering Lord and Lady Kdward Fitzgerald, at the 
stormy period of 1798, as well as the uniform philanthropy 
and patriotism of her life, will long be remembered with grati- 
tude in Ireland. Lady Moira died in 1808. Her once gor- 
ceous residence, on Usher’s Island, Dublin, is now the Men- 
dicity Institution. 

Mr., afterwards Sir R. Philips, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
undertook to conduct the publication and agency of Miss 
Owenson’s book in London; but being the work of an utterly 
unknown author, it was deemed advisable to secure in advance, 
as many subscribers as possible. An alphabetical list was ac- 
cordingly prefixed to the little volume, and it is interesting at 
this distance of time, to glance over it. The first name is that 
of Joseph Atkinson, M.R.I.A., an Irish poet, who, although 
famous enough at one period, is probably better known now 
as the early friend of Moore and Dorothea Jordan.* Burke 
Bethal, Barrister-at-Law, also figures—a man whose witty and 
convivial propensities have been quenched by death within the 
last few years only. In the C. division,we have Dr. Young, Lord 
Bishop of Clonfert, Sir Malby Crofton, Bart., and Abraham 
Colles, M.D. Of the first, we may observe that the discovery 
of a principle in natural philosophy which he applied to gun- 
nery, introduced him to the notice of the military viceroy, 
Lord Cornwallis, and in 1798, the belligerent Bishop was pre- 
sented by his Excellency with the See of Clonfert. Sir Malby 
Crofton, of whom we have already spoken, was a relation of 
Owenson’s, and a dear friend through life to the interests of 
his daughter. The death of Dr. Abraham Colles in 1843, 
was an irreparable blow to suffering humanity; and caused a 
blank in the ranks of the medical profession, which may not 
be for many years filled up. Among the other subscribers, 
were John Foster, last speaker of the Irish House of Commons ; 
Lord Granard, whose saturnine portrait Sir Jonah Barrington, 
introduces in his work on the Union; the Countess of Gran- 
ard, the accomplished daughter of Lady Moira, who, no doubt, 
amiably secured the patronage of the Karl and his lady ; Sir 
Duke and Lady Giffard; the Patriot Duke of Leinster; the 
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pi Mrs, Jordan, ina letter to Sir Jonah Barrington ( Personal 
etches, vol, ll., p. 231,) writes: — 


Ta, ° ‘ : 
fat HE a came to see me—quite as poetical as ever, and the best 
ured Poet I believe, in the world.” 
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Countess of Moira; Sir Robert Lauder; Colonel King, 
M.P., afterwards Lord Lorton, who was tried for com- 
plicity in the murder of Colonel Fitzgerald, the base seducer of 
the beautiful Miss King; Thomas Moore, the Bard of Erin, 
with his father, mother, and sister ; Counsellor M‘Nally, who 
received a secret stipend from the Crown for betraying the pro- 
fessional secrets of the United Irishmen; Mrs. O’Beirne, of Ard- 
braccan Palace, the wife of Louis, Protestant Bishop of Meath, 
originally a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical student; the Rey, 
Mr. O’ Beirne, P.P. of Longford, the Apostate Prelate’s bro. 
ther; Captain, afterwards the Right Hon. William Saurin, 
whose tedious political regime in Ireland was a national calamity, 
and the Rev. Dr. Millar, the subsequently celebrated author 
of the Philosophy of History. Many more names appear on 
record, but those we have enumerated are the only ones which 
at this distance of time, are recognizable. 

The modest Preface of Sydney Owenson to her first-born 
book is pleasant to read, and repays the labour of tran- 
scription, Dating from ‘ Dominick-street, Dublin,” we are 
told that “The wind of a young Author, on the eve of expo- 
sing to the gaze of public scrutiny, the cherished offspring 
of its solicitude, ‘ with all its imperfections on its head,’ seeks 
to strengthen its hopes and tranquilize its apprehensions, by 
adopting every idea which leads to the belief, that the errors 
of youth will weet with that indulgence in a literary sense, 
which in a moral one it never fails to obtain—and if there 1s 
indeed 


‘In youth a prone and speechiless dialect, 
Such as moves men,’* 


on this principle at ‘east the Author of this little volume may 
rest her claim to toleration. The fugitive trifles it contains, 
best evince in themselves the period in which they were 
written ;—many of them a young ‘imagination bodied forth 
in those truant hours which childhood loves to steal from en- 
forced avocation,—and many of them were the effusions of an 
heart newly awakened to happiness, or seeking to lose its little 
sorrows amidst the playful imagery of fancy’s creation,—faith- 
ful transcripts from local and interesting originals, they wer 
composed under the influence of the feelings ; and their author 
writing what she thought, rather than thinking what she should 
write, realized with rapidity the ‘idle visions of her brain, 
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veiled beneath the fantastic drapery of poetic decoration the 
natural simplicity of those sentiments, which her heart owned 


d her understanding ratified.” 
The reader has a right to expect that we should lay some 


extracts from this little book before him. Of these there are 
in truth, no dearth. Every imaginable object and situation 
seems to have formed the fair poetess’s theme at various times; 
but we prefer to select such pieces as furnish an insight into 
Miss Owenson’s mode of life at the remote epoch in question. 
Not a few of her poems are entitled to the rank of autobiographi- 
cal fragments. There isan unmistakeable air of truthfulness 
about them; and the cautious reader need not fear that 
Sydney had much need to indulge in Poets’-license. 

"Fluent and flowing as was Sydney’s pen and thought, we find 
that her muse did not always prove as obedieut as might be 
desired. The capricious lady—we mean the muse, zo¢ Miss 
Owenson—was at last addressed in the following strain of semi- 
petulance, on the occasion of our authoress making a vaio effort 
to write on a given subject :— 


I swear it by Parnassus mount, 

By Hippocranes’ inspiring fount ; 
By Waters of Acidalus, 

By sacred streams of Ilysus ; 

By Helicon,—Castalian rill, 

By Aganippe,—Pindus’ hill ; 

Apollo’s laurel, and his lyre, 
Melpom’ne’s tears,—Thalia’s fire ! 

By wise Minerva’s sagest owl, 

By Royal Juno’s sacred fowl ; 

By Cupid’s bow,—and brother Loves, 
By Venus’ cestus,—and her doves ; 
By cup of Ganymede and Hebe, 

By brighest beam of silver Phebe ; 
By Ida’s love-inspiring air, 

Nay, by thy ingrate self I swear ; 
Ne’er from this moment to implore 
Thy aid or inspiration more ; 

Nor sacrifice my youth’s short day, 
In begging a poetic lay ; 

Or wit to scribble song or sonnet, 
When I should trim a cap or bonnet ; 
Entreat a spark of attic fire, 

lo animate my languid lyre, 

When I as in my sex befitting, 
Should take my work or mind my knitting ! 
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For thee what have I not endur‘d, 
To scoffs, and taunts, and sneers inur’d ; 
By misses for thy favours maul’d, 
By masters “ learned lady” called ! 
By all avoided, lest my bite 
Should set the simple things to write ; 
Whilst thou malignant more than they, 
Hath some eccentric notion gay 
Shot ‘thwart my fancy—nay, I swear, 
E’en in the sacred house of prayer, 
I gladly seize it, thoughtless wight, 
Forgot I came to pray, not write, 
And in my prayer-book self indite! 
While from my lips unconscious fall, 
Nor sainted Peter, James, nor Paul ; 
But mount Parnassus, muses, fire, 
Apollo, wit, Ionian choir ; 
Invoke no canonized maid, 
But Yorick’s or Cervantes shade ! 
Quick shrinks each pious soul away, 
While sacred horror and dismay, 
Each eye devout as quick invade, 
Cast on the sacrilegious maid ; 
And tho’ she prayed with might and main, 
Alas! she finds contrition vain ; 
Nor credit gains from pious dame, 
That you, sad Muse, not she’s to blame ; 
Nor is this all, for oft with spleen 
Thou’st darted on me, when I’ve been 
In solemn convocation seated 
‘Midst female sages, who grave treated 
On sermons, prudence, faith, and prayer, 
*Salves, conserves, silks, and china-ware ! 
Now flirting girls frail conduct chiding, 
And now the price of lace deciding ; 
Now giving script’ral expositions, 
Now quoting tradesmen’s impositions 
Now on blest charity declaim, 
And now traduce a neighbour’s fame ; 
While as I solemn, prim, demure, 
List’ with attention to be sure, 
Pop come you with poetic freak, 
And on my prim attention break ; 
Breathe fire thro’ the torpid creature, 
And animate each cold, fix’d feature ! 
I start, look up, then seize a pen, 
Write, smile, gaze round, and write again ; 
Then realize the golden thought, 
And with enthusiasm fraught, 
Io Triumphe—there’s a line 
Will speak me favoured by the Nine ! 
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With look ecstatic I exclaim, 

And strike amazed each frigid dame ; 
O’erwhelmed with fear and consternation, 
Straight they convene a consultation ; 

Of grandmamas and spinster cousins, 
Step-sisters, maiden aunts in dozens ; 

With broken sentence, nod, and leer, 

« Where more is meant than meets the ear ;” 
In whispers they converse and shew it, 

The poor thing’s mad, or worse, turn’d poet ; 
Then vow they'd pardon any crime, 

In their own girls but love of rhyme, 

Which should it epidemic prove, 

Might well affect all those they love : 

And spreading quick the cautioning rumour, 
To exile from their presence doom her ! 

Yet all these evils I sustain’d, 

Of persecution ne’er complain’d, 

As long as thou wouldst kindly pay 

A visit in a friendly way. 


In this strain our little Poetess proceeds to reproach her 
muse with a tendency to unamiable and capricious desertion. 
She reminds her of the hours without number which were 
snatched from refreshing midnight slumber, and fervently devoted 
to her sake and service. She speaks of the youthful joys, “toilette, 
trinkets, dress, and toys—the dear short-lived teens best trea- 
sure,’—all sacrificed forthe muse’s sake. “And yet,” she adds— 

“ You all these services forget, 

Reject my incense, and despise 

The votive off'rings I devise ; 

On my best invocation frown, 
Nor with success one effort crown.”’ 
Sydney concludes in a strain of assumed petulance, forswearing 

—— book, paper, ink, and pen, | 
Until !—thou smil’st on me again.” 
tpi nla the nit oH la moments that the 
bed at night oes y to Sydney. Sometimes when in 
ht, enveloped with darkness and Limerick blankets, 
ae of inspiration would saturate the little Poet’s brain. 
vi ogee — ni vengeful indignation of the elder 
rier rag ay : a iousehold, who could not at all under- 
ie weeks mn | Me instead of lying tranquilly on her 
fumblirs pe wer _— mouching about the house, and 
tallow = a oo -slacked kitchen fire,” with a dripping 
sited Gans aan oo refused to light. Sometimes, Sydney, 
ieroglyphio me ro the sleeping household, would scrawl! hasty 
the cl 7 ms upon a big school slate which lay, awaiting 
inspiration, at her bed-side. At other times, 
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when out walking, she would suddenly desert her companions, 


and seeking a secluded green field dotted with lambs, would 
there, in pastoral peace and purity, woo her muse, 

There is one poem addressed to Sleep, which it is vot eas 
to read with dry eyes. It was thrown off during one of the many 
hours of bitter sorrow which clouded the brow of the ruined 
player and his devoted daughter. Poor Sydney longed for sleep 
to drown her care. Though essentially different in versification, 
this poem is, in style and sentiment, hardly inferior to Shaks- 
peare’s celebrated address to the same solacing restorative :— 


Come, balmy sleep, thou transient, sweet relief, 
Shed o’er my aching eyes thy soothing power ; 
And mingle with the silent tear of grief, 
One drop extracted from thy opiate flower ! 


Shroud in thy downy and oblivious veil, 
The woes that still defer thy gentle reign, 

And o’er my wearied senses softly steal, 
The welcome bondage of thy unfelt chain ! 


Wrap in forgetfulness my care-worn mind, 
Give to oblivion my prophetic fears ; 
My mem’ry in thy magic thraldom bind, 
Steal this sad sigh, and check these flowing tears. 


O come! and let imagination beam 
O’er my soft slumbers her enchanting ray, 
Shed her bright influence in some golden dream, 
And hover round me with illusions gay ! 


Invoke the mimic Fancy to thy aid, 
And all her frolic and aerial train, 
With rosy visions cheer thy votarist maid, 
And with sweet treach’ry steal her bosom’s pain ! 


Each fond affection in my heart revive, 

(By sorrow’s torpid touch long lull’d to rest ;) 
Once to each thrilling tone of joy alive, 

But dormant now within my joyless breast ! 


Thus come delightful and delusive sleep, 
Thus o'er my wither’d spirits claim thy power ; 
In thy sweet balm my anguish’d feelings steep, 
For years of suff’rings grant one blissful hour ! 
The ode “To a Tear ” is also sadly suggestive :— 


Ah! when thou steal’st down pallid cheek, 
Of poor affliction, sad and meek, 
heart-easing tear : 
“The Sigh ” is the subject of another, but a differently toned 
effusion. In a piece, addressed “To Myself,” an effort to cast 
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Ah! little maid, how blest the day, 
When with the frolic hours, you gay 

and careless rov'd 
Thro’ life, from woe, from trouble free, 


Nor thought you e’er could parted be, 
from those you lov’d! 


Thine was the blest propensity, 
To make that world a heaven to thee, 
in which you mov'd ; 
Nor knew the cause that made thee blest, 
That joy’d thy heart and warm’d thy breast, 
was those you lov’d! 


Quick did thy lively pulses play, 
As quickly flow’d thy spirits gay, 
secure you rov'd ; 
No thought of ill did ever scare, 
Thy happy heart devoid of care, 
with those you lov’d! 


No woe thy bosom did invade, 
Save those thine own compassion made, 
by pity mov’d ; 
You wept,—yet ne’er did sorrow know, 
But taught to weep for other’s woe, 
by those you lov'd! 


And while the tear stood in thine eye, 
Or on thy cheek would trembling lie, 
it often prov’d; 
That smiles irradiated thy face, 
As in the eyes you'd rapture trace, 
of those you lov’d. 


The gloomy art thou ne’er did’st know, 
Of conjuring up ideal woe, 
pa but sportive rov’d ; 
l'hro’ Fancy’s brightest, gayest scene, 
For happy wer’t thou then I ween, 
with these you lov'd! 
Gay was thy prattle, gay thy smiles, 
Thy infant sports, thy infant wiles, 
still unreprov’d ; 


By age or chill severity, 
Nor frowns repelling e’er did see, 
from those you lov'd! 


hag many were thy childish ways, 


0 charm the dear parental gaze ; 
fondly approv’d 
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off care is traceable. We quote the lines in full because of 
their autobiographical interest :— 
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Was each faint effort of thy mind, 
While to thy little failings, blind 


were those you loy'd! 


Ah ! little maid, how blest the day, 
When with the sportive hours, you gay 
and careless rov’d 
Thro’ life !—alas! that day is o'er, 
Since little maid art thou no more 
with those you loved ! 


The experience of heavy afflictions did not render the breast 
of Sydney Owenson callous to trifling trials. We now find her 
tender heart bemoaning thedeath of her favorite lap-dog “ Bell,” 
which for “seven long years” was the constant companion 
of our little authoress. ‘The introductory verse to eight sue- 
cecding stanzas, will probably be considered sufficient as a 
specimen — 

Since then thy life’s ‘* poor play is o’er,” 
And thou can’st live to charm no more 
who charmed so well ; 
Let me whose hours you oft beguiled, 
Who at thy sportive ways oft smiled, 
thy virtues tell. 


The virtues and beauties of “a Thrush which sung every 
evening under the author’s windows, during a summer residence 
in the country,” are also cordially recognised and eulogised. 

it was not only by the volame of poems already spoken of, 
tliat Sydney Owenson proved herself the inheritress of her 
‘ather’s idiosyncracies and talents. We now find her arranging 
to Nnglish words, twelve of the most beautiful and touching 
melodies, in the vernacular of her native land, and filially dedi- 
cating the work to Robert Owenson. Prefixed to tls very 
beautiful collection is an Historical Preface, written with elo- 
quence and erudition, in which she attributes the patriotic tone 
winch pervades her writings, to the national enthusiasm which 
at an early age she imbibed from her father. 

Some persons may require to be reminded that to Miss 
Qwenson we are indebted for the charming Insh ballad of 
Kate Kearney. It first appeared anonymously as the Beardless 
Boy; and at once became popular. That Miss Owenson 
wo Jd have followed up the series there can be no doubt, had 
not Bunting, and Moore, and Sir John Stevenson, grasped with 

avidity at the happy idea of which she was the parent. ‘There 
was a regular scramble for it. Bunting rushed vehemently 
forward, and did much, but his perseverence was not equal to 
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his matchless musical taste ; and we believe he never brought the 

roject to a completion. Although Moore has almost always 
received the exclusive credit for the admirable idea of the 
Melodies, he had too much honour to fail to recognize in his 
Preface to the first edition of that work, the labors of those who 
had trod the same path. We are told that “the public are 
indebted to Mr. Bunting for a valuable collection of Irish 
music, and that the patriotic genius of Miss Owenson has 
been employed on some of our finest airs.” 

Rich as was the harvest which Moore, Bunting, and Owenson 

reaped in the field of Irish music, we find, from the recent and 
highly successful labors of Dr. Petrie, that those industriously 
disposed can still glean in the same field, with ample profit. 
_ “Owenson, says the Freeman’s Journal of May 28th, 1812, 
in recording his death, “‘ Owenson was the best Irish scholar 
of his day, and we may perhaps say, the last true Irish musi- 
cian.” These acquirements and intellectual tendencies have been 
perpetuated hereditarily. ‘ ‘The parodies,” observes an Irish 
gentleman well informed on the subject, “ the parodies of Lady 
Clarke in the Trish vernacular set by Sir John Stevenson, 
long formed the dé¢ices of musical society in Dublin, which 
the author of these lines remembers to have heard her sing 
with infinite grace and humour.” This striking hereditary musi- 
_ taste has been further instanced by Lady Clarke’s daughter, 
rs. Edward Geale, assisting the Marchioness of Downshire in 
orming an Irish Academy of Music. 

Miss Owenson’s little volume of Poems lay, for a time, un- 
Woe and unbought ; but the influence of the Countess of Moira 
" ength prevailed, and innumerable persons purchased it in ob- 
a yeapen to her ladyship’s earnestly expressed sug- 
seme uce tested, the genuineness of the gems became 
: ne y apparent ; their value daily rose in critical estimation ; 
7 ame fashionable to praise them. They furnished many a 
vw boudoir and drawing-room conversation with a 
} € which seldom failed to stimulate; in the pauses of 
l¢ Spanish dance | 
be tance, or the Minuet de la Cour, they were 
tlerred to with other topics of ¢on. At last the edi 
alia , ast the elite of 
mi a sed a desire to view the casket from whence such 
nd iy Aap and Sydney Owenson was forthwith in- 
na little throne, in the centre of the brightest societ 
of the metropolis, Her wi ivaci igi 
Sideseedee a: er wit and vivacity, the nerve with which 
* si dean rings of her harp, and the exquisite modula- 

vice, In accompaniment, charmed widely, and 
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bound captive many a heart long wrapped in apathy. Local 
critics began to recognize “ a considerable share of the poetic 
faculty” in the authoress’s volume. Her fancy was graceful 
and her verse flowing and harmonious. ‘They had great hopes 
of the young poet, and augured a second edition for her 
volume. 

These plaudits nerved the tiny girl to renewed exertion, 
Mrs. Radeliffe’s vigour, as a novelist, had begun to flag pain- 
fully. Muss Porter’s Zhaddeus of Warsaw, and The Scottish 
Chiefs did not appear for some years later. Miss Edgeworth’s 
debut, as a novelist, had not yet taken place. Clara Reeve, and 
Miss Burney were used up. Female romance-writers were 
few; and it seemed to Sydney Owenson that a favorable 
open lay before her. In 1802 appeared S¢. Clair, or, the 
Heiress of Desmond, a novel, in two volumes, by Miss Owen- 
son. Every chapter bears, more or less, trace of a tyro’s 
hand ; but the book, nevertheless, possesses, in many passages, 
a hearty raciness of style, which cheers like the freshness of 
morning. ‘lhe same remarks may be said to apply, in a great 
degree, to her next work, Zhe Novice of St. Dominick, a novel 
pablished in 1804; but the too obvious effort, in the third 
and fourth volumes, to spin out the tale to the utmost possible 
length, spoils the gowé which its perusal would otherwise en- 
kindle. These works were far from being favorites with Lady 
Morgan when time had matured her judgment and style, and 
although bearmg unmistakeable evidence of a want of know- 
ledge of the world, together with great improbability of plot, 
we find, on consulting the various criticisms of the time, that 
St. Clair and the Novice were two very popular productions. 
The society of our authoress continued to be courted with 
avidity by fashivnable cireles—a further proof of her increasing 
prestige and success. ee 

Practice makes perfect, and in trying her hand on a third 
novel, Miss Owenson contrived to avoid a considerable portion 
of the blemishes of style and taste which had previously exposed 
her to adverse criticism. In 1805 appeared a highly romantic 
and original novel, in three volumes, which at once threw her 
iriends into an ecstacy of admiration. We allude to the popa- 
lar and far-famed Wild Irish Girl. In this book she very 
artistically embodied such experience of the primitive national 
character as she had gained during her residence at Sligo, 
spangled by these flashes of genuine patriotisin, which, through 
lite, lent the fairest lustre to her halo of fame. 
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Joseph Atkinson, M.R.LA., one of the early patrons of 
Sydney Owenson’s youthful genius, read the Wild Irish Girl® 
with feelings of singular pride and pleasure, In the fulness of 
this feeling he threw off the following complimentary poetic 
address to his fair young friend, Miss Owenson. We are un- 
willing to omit a line of verses written with such force, beauty, 
and truth. Critics of the present day will probably declare 
that the latter ennobling characteristic is hardly applicable to 
Atkinson’s criticism, regarding the crude novels of S¢. C/aor 
and The Novice; but, as we already observed, they were 
strangely popular at the time. No one laughed more heartily 
at their undisciplined and puerile romance than Lady Morgan 
herself, as soon as experience of the world, and ample mental 
culture, had rendered sound her thought and style. The un- 
lucky rhyme of “yet” to “fit” is a serious blemish in Mr. 
Atkinson’s lines; but, with these deductions, we may repeat 
our opinion that their ‘‘ force, beauty, and truth,” entitle them 
to preservation. 


Whilst you with genius, and with patriot fire 
The love of Erin in our hearts inspire, 

Combine tradition with historic lore, 

To prove her glorious deeds and worth of yore, 
Our time shall hail you champion of her cause, 
And future ages sanction our applause. 

Then let a bard (tho’ Fancy’s powers decay ) 
This friendly tribute to your merit pay: 

For though grown old, to court the Muse unfit, 
Talents like your’s I love aud value yet. 


“ St. Clair” first deckt you with a laurel crown ; 
“ The Novice” next bestow’d more high renown ; 
‘‘ The Irish Girl” a triple wreath shall give, 

And, like our shamrock, ever-blooming live ! 

A nation’s gratitude shall twine the band 

To grace your temples, and your fame expand ! 
While we with symphathising souls bewail 

The prince of Ifinmore’s pathetic tale. 


Thus while you reseue Erin’s ancient race 

From perjudice, contempt, and false disgrace, 

O may the offspring of her present days 

Aspire to emulate the worth yon praise, 

While Education, nurs’d by Freedom’s smile, 
Spread Arts and Science thro’ this favorite isle, 
And may the genial scene your fancy paints 
Descend from Heav'n to bless the Land of Saints ! 











* See p. 413, ante. 
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And as in rapture o’er your Harp we dwell, 
Which you, like fair Glorvina, tune so well ! 
And hear a voice like her’s that sweetly sings, 
Warbling responsive to the minstrel strings— 
And whilst we trace in this accomplish’d maid 
The taste and science former times display'd, 
Her filial love, her virues so correct, 

Born to secure esteem and fond resp >ct. 

We can no longer doubt the picture true, 

For sure Glorvina lives reviv’d in you ; 

And to complete the moral story told, 

May you another Mortimer behold! 


Dablin. J. ATKINSON, 


The success of Zhe Wild Irish Girl was almost unprece- 
dented. In less than two years it ran through seven editions, 
in Great Britain, and its permanence of popularity was attested 
a few years ago, by Mr. Colburne reprinting it among his 
Standard Novels and Romances. We have been assured by 
the grandson of Lady Morgan’s god-father, Mr. Lysaght, who 
had long watched her literary progress with an eye of parental 
interest and affection, that the only book which Witham Pitt 
read in the course of that period of prostration which preceded 
lis death, was Zie Wild Irish Girl of Sydney Owenson. 

The fair authoress, a year or two subsequent to the publi- 
cation of her Weld Irish Girl, favoured the public with a 
detail of the circumstances which led to its origin. “ I came,” 
she goes on to say, “ to the self-devoted task, with a diffidence 
proportioned to the ardour which instigated me to the attempt ; 
for as a woman, a young woman, and an Jrishwoman, I felt all the 
delicacy of undertaking a work which had for the professed 
theme of its discussion, circumstances of national import, and 
national interest. 

‘‘ But though I meant not to appear on the list of opposition 
as a fairy amazon, armed with a pebble and a sling, against 4 
host of gigantic prejudices: although to compose a national 
defence, to ward the shaft of opprobrium hurled at the charac- 
ter of my country, to extenuate the effects or expose the causes 
of its popular discontents, was as incompatible with my sex 
and years, as with my trivial talent, and limited powers ; yet | 
was still aware that in the historic page, recent details, and ex- 
isting circumstances of Trish story, lived many a record of 
lrish virtue, lrish genius, and Irish heroism, which the simpli- 
city of truth alone was sufficient to delineate ; many a tale of 
pathos which woman’s heart could warmest feel, and truest 
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d many a trait of romantic colouring and chivalrous re- 


|], an 
ri t, which woman’s fancy fondest contemplates and best 


fineinen 


icls. , 
OE Stil however in that era of life, when the faculties of the 


mind abandon themselves to the wild impulse of imagination, or 
fondly hover round the local territories of the heart, [ found 
it difficult and uninteresting to confine myself to a mere rela- 
tion of facts; and in preference to a cold detail of ‘ flat real- 
ities,’ determined on the composition of a national novel, spun 
from those materials which the ancient and modern history, 
manners, and habits of my country supplied ; and while fic- 
tion wove her airy web, to draw the brightest tints of her varie- 
ated tissue from the deathless a ia of truth. 

“No blend the imaginary though probable incident with the 
interesting fact, to authenticate the questioned refinement of 
ancient habits, by the testimony of living modes, faithfully to 
delineate what I had intimately observed, and to found my 
opinions on that medium which ever vibrates between the par- 
tial delineation of national prejudice, on one side, and the exag- 
gerated details of foreign antipathy on the other; such was the 
prospectus my wishes dared to draw. If I failed in their 
accomplishment, that failure arose from the mediocrity of 
very limited talents, which I soon found were inadeyuate to 
realize all my heart dictated, or my hopes conceived. 

_“ The world, however,had the indulgence to tolerate the execu- 
tionin favour of the motive, and the reception withwhichit honour- 
ed Zhe Wild Irish Girl, was such as surpassed my most san- 
guine expectations, and stimulated me to further exertion in 
that cause, which it is impossible to examine without interest, 
orto embrace without enthusiasm. Politics can never be a 
Woman’s science; but patriotism must naturally be a woman’s 
seutiment. It is inseparably connected with all those ties of 
teuderness which her heart is calculated to cherish, and though 
the energy of the citizen may not animate her feelings to acts 
of national heroism, the fondness of the child, the mistress, the 
wife and the mother, must warm and ennoble them into senti- 
ments of national affection, For myself, while my heart still 
gn in the principle which leads me to effuse over the 
re panda! native wood-notes wild’ of my native coun- 
=. : er it to be believed that I have ever swept the 
oe : oe rish Harp, with the tremulous touch of con- 
verge nabi My 4 that in humbly endeavouring to revive the 

shamrock, that which droops round my country’s emblem, 
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I have ever brought to the grateful effort au anxious hope, 
rather than a sanguine expectation of success ; and that in 
touching on the grievances of the lower orders of my country. 
men, and their fatal but consequent effects, unswayed by in 
terest, unbiassed by partiality, the hope of wooing the attention 
of abler minds to a subject on which my own has long dwelt 
with ineffectual anxiety, and unavailing regret, has been the 
sole motive of the feeble and individual efforts, I now humbly 
submit to the world’s consideration.” 

On The Wild Irish Girl Sir Jonah Barrington * thus blows 
hot and cold. ‘Though a fiction not free from some inaccu- 
racies, much inappropriate dialogue, and forced incident, it is 
impossible to peruse The Wild Irish Girl of Lady Morgan, 
without deep interest, or to dispute its claims as a production 
of true national feeling as well as literary talent. That tale 
was the first,t and is perhaps the best ofall her novel writings. 
Compared with others, it strikingly exhibits the author’s falling 
off from the simple touches of unsophisticated nature to the less 
refined conceptions of what she herself styles ‘ fashionable 
society.” ‘To persons unacquainted with Ireland, Zhe Wild 
lriskh Girl may appear an ordinary tale of romance, and fancy ; 
but to such as understand the ancient history of that people, it 
may be considered as a legend.” 

The Wild Irish Girl contained many portraits, drawn upon 
the spot from real life. Amongst others, was Denis Hampson, 
the Blind Bard of Macgilligan, who died shortly after at the 
age of one hundred and ten. His death is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. |xxvii., p. 1232. 

Through Lord Moira’s influence, the peasant-poet Der- 
mody (whom it may be remembered, Owenson most humanely 
befriended,) received in 1802, a commission in the army. 
But Dermody became a prey to disease, and died soon 
aiter. Shortly before his death, he met Sydney Owenson for 
the first time for some years ; early reminiscences crowded upon 
him, and affected him visibly. ‘Lhese feelings partially found 
vent in a poetical letter which he sent to Miss Owenson. We 
cull an extract or two :— 

Studded with stars, the blue expanse of night 
Beams not a softer, a serener light, 


Than feels my heart, when every fibre glows 
With the fond eulogy thy lyre bestows ; 


ee 
nl 








* Personal Sketches of His Own. Times, vol. ii., p. 156. 


t The Wild Irish Girl was the third, not the first of her novels—E?- 
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When first too weak to grasp the laurel bough, 
1 wove a rosy chaplet for thy brow; 

And, in its various hues, would idly trace, 
Some flowery semblance of thy charming face ; 
Oft would the sweet seduction of thy smile, 
Attune my numbers, and enrich my style ; 
Whate’er of fair, or perfect I designed, 

Was merely copied from thy form and mind ; 
How oft have I beheld in rapturous trance, 
Thy graceful steps adorn the sprightly dance ; 
Or, fancy fixed th’ angelic choir among, 

Caught the mellifluous magic of thy song ; 
Come then bewitching as thou art, illume 

My glowing numbers with immortal bloom ; 
Not only on my glowing numbers shine, 

Let my bold spirit brighten with the line ; 
Hoarded with pious care within my breast, 

Oh ever let thy dear idea rest ; 

There fixed, the silent, secret object be, 

Of my poetical idolatry ; 

° * * * e . 
So weaning for a while from Heav’n his ear 
And sedulous each rival theme to hear, 

Waller once more may see his SyDNEy’s name, 
Revived in song, superior, and the same. 


Miss Owenson’s labours at the period of which we write, 
were ofthe most zealous, humane, and ennobling character. 
She did not selfishly reserve mental exertion for the highly 
successful and remunerative volumes which yearly fell from her 
pen; but through the medium of the public press, laboured in 
the generous cause of philanthropy and patriotism. To the 
Freeman’s Journal she contributed letters frequently. One, 
dated November 22nd, 1807, we subjoin as aspecimen. “This 
letter,” wrote the editor, “‘ regards a subject which is always wel- 
come to an Irish mind. As the reader will perceive, it bears 
na + of a lady well known in the literary and fashionable 

orld, 

Sir—While moral suffering is most acutely felt by minds of 
educated refinement, of native and acquired sensibility, human 
nature, in every state, in every stage, is alive to the keen pang 
of physical evil; and while the most perfect corporeal health is 
lrequently found united to the “mind diseased,” the thrill of 
palu, which quivers through the suffering body, famishes the 
a ‘ repose, and blunts, or destroy, its better faculties. In 

é sad list of ills, which “flesh is heir to,” there are few more 


acute than that which severity of weather, ‘ the jar of elements,” 
rings with it, , 


to those whom poverty exposes to all the 
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“penalties of Adam.” If the couch of down, the carpet's velvet, 
the hearth’s genial glow, the window’s folded drapery, and al 
those comforts which luxury devises, and opulence bestows, 
cannot soften to the startled ear the tempest’s blast, the thunder’s 
roll—cannot shield from the delicate frame the sudden chill of 
piercing forst ;—ifatransient absence from the luxurious drawing. 
room,(tho’ but to step toa scarce less luxurious carriage)con- 
geals every limb; what must be their sufferings for whom no 
ray of hope beams ; who, amidst the horrors of shipwreck, meet 
the most dreadful of deaths ; or perishing with cold and want on 
land, meet a more tedious and scarce less pitiable destiny, 

Along the snow-deep and half deserted streets, behold the 
shivering mother, urged by the keenest necessity a mother’s 
heart can feel, faintly appealing to the charity of the few who 
pass her, for a trifle to purchase a scanty portion of fuel for the 
little wretches, who in some loathsome corner pine for her return. 
Behold the noxious retreat of poverty—the miserable garret— 
its damp walls—its desolated air—its shattered windows, (but 

ill fitted to resist the keen blast, or drifting snow) in its remotest 
part half covered by a tattered blanket ;—the sickly, decayed 
tradesman—the tender father vainly endeavours to communicate 
to his clinging offspring that comfort and that warmth, he has 
long ceased himself to feel.—Glance into the wards of theDebtors’ 
Prison —unbar the door of the untried delinquent’s dungeon ; 
even there the horrors of imprisonment are sharpened by the 
season’s severities ;—these are no fancy pictures in this city— 
they are, at this moment, too sadly realised. It is unnecessary to 
say more, for when did misery raise her fainting voice and find 
the Irish heart dead to her suppliant accents? As the season 
seems to set in with a rigour ‘ not portentous of its end,”’some 
effort of public benevolence might be opposed to the evils of the 
existing moment, or some plan suggested to obviate the sufferings 
of a future day. The purchase and distribution of fuel, after 
the manner adopted in the soup-kitchens some years back, might, 
perhaps, be found adequate to the removal of the chief distress 
the poor and indigent are likely to sustain, or some better plan 
may be suggested by the actively benevolent, more efficacious 
in its tendency, That ‘ we always succeed when we wish to do 

good,” is an axiom advanced by a celebrated French philosopher, 

and to which every good heart will bring the testimony of its 
own experience. In the present instance, therefore, while the 
principleof national benevolence lives so warmly in every Irish 
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heart, the means of its saccessful exertion cannot long remain 
an object of speculation to Irish minds. 
Nov. 22, 1807. SypNEY Owenson. 


“The yearof her birth,” said the Atheneum of April 16th, “she 
would nevertell.” More than one anecdote might be told to shew 
Lady Morgan’s wish to clip from seventeen to twenty years off 
her actual age. In 1855, Mr. William J. Fitzpatrick sent to 
Lady Morgan the old Ren epAper which contained the above 
emiuently creditable letter, justly believing that after the lapse 
of half a century, it would interest the veteran authoress to see 
it again. We transcribe her acknowledgment, because it 
exhibits the peculiarity alluded to, and, in the next place, 
records an early effort of her pen, little, if at all, known, 

“Lady Morgan presents Mr. Fitzpatrick her compliments, 
and dest thanks for the enclosure of her early—(very early /) 
scrap of authorship, written when she but “ isped in numbers.” 
She has no recollection of the letter he has sent her, but she 
remembers writing something of the same kind on Jdehalf of 
the little sweeps of Dublin, in her thirteenth year, which obtained 
notice from her friend “ Zhe Freeman.” . — 

The specimen of her autograph, which Mr. F. desires is 
INCLUDED in this illegible note, written with half-closed eyes ! 

55, N. William-st., Albert Gate, Hyde Park, 
November 38rd, 1855.” 

In 1807, appeared “ Patriotic Sketches, written in Con- 
naught by Miss Owenson,.” Let us trace her movements from 
this book. 

“I left Dublin in the autumn of 1806,” she tells us, “ with 
the intention of rambling through such scenes in the north- 
west of Connaught as I had not yet visited ; and it was here 
my little Journey began to receive its first decided character of 
Interest ; it washerethat the impression made on my imagination 
lnsensibly communicated to memory the first of those rough 
sketches which, divested of the delicate pencil, touch thepentimenté 
(0 usea technical phrase) of studied art,and practised judgment. I 
si paved with the same rude simplicity with which they 
big rawn in the moment of passing observation, as the heart 

as touched by objects of moral interest, or the fancy awakened 
Nd Scenes of natural beauty. I had watched the last beam of 
© setting sun stealing his faded splendours from the last of 
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those lakes which precede the entrance of the cavern-path, 
and the broken and irregular masses of rock which arose pyra. 
midically ou either side, partially caught the retreating glow 
of the horizon, and displayed the greatest variety of light and 
shadow, till gradually opening, a rich and expansive prospect 
broke on the eye: the lakes and fairy land of Haile mead 
the bold attitude of Benbubin, the beetling brow of Knock. 
na-bee, the ocean’s gleaming line, commingling with the hori- 
zon, and the town of Sligo spreading irregularly along the base 
of a lofty hill, crowned with meadows, and successively betrayed 
by the expanding view ; till the softening influence of twilight 
mellowed every outline into air, and dissolved every object into 
one mild and indistinct hue.” 

Many additional pages are devoted to Sligo. That tendency 
to regard, ever after, with an undue importance, localities first 
known, and revered in childhood, is traceable in Miss Owen- 
son’s remarks. It is absurd to compare Sligo in any one 
particular to Babylon or Thebes ; and yet, the first chapter of her 
Patriotic Sketches contains such comparisons. Notwithstanding 
this puerility, however, there are many remarkably sound 
political suggestions, and numberless truly beautiful pictures of 
local scenery in the book— marred here and there perhaps by a 
few tinges of sectarian prejudice, which Sydney had imbibed from 
the essentially Puritanic atmosphere with which her infancy 
was surrounded, 

“The ruins of Sligo Abbey,” she writes, “‘ though wildly ir- 
regular, are noble in decay. The arched entrance to the 
chapel, lofty and unimpaired, is still enriched with foliage, and 
that delicacy of ornament which forms so striking a contrast 
amidst the sombre heaviness of Gothic architecture. A stone 
gallery still surrounds the nave of the chapel. The delicate 
proportions and construction of the eastern window, still in 
good preservation, are ornamented with Gothic arches and 
curious tracery; the tower, elevated and conspicuous, lias 
sustained no injury except in a partial dilapidation of its bat- 
tlements; and three sides of the cloisters that once formed a 
large square, are still supported by a range of small fluted pil- 
lars, enriched with a variety of devices of the most minute 
workmanship, and crowned with an arched roof. These inter- 

esting ruins spread along an inclined plane, bathed by the river 
Gitley, which guides the eye (in its meandering course) to the 
delicious scenery of Hazlewood, and loses itself amidst those 
charming lakes which reflect on their expansive bosoms the 
most romantic shores and boldest mountains ; while on the 
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other side of the river swells a range of pasturage hills, a dis- 
tant view of the ocean is partially caught, and a chain of lofty 
mountains forms the bas-relief to the animated picture. 

« Abstracted devotion or monkish luxury could never have 
found a site more appropriate to holy meditation, and more 
conducive to laic enjoyment; and the vale of Euzras, which 
sheltered in its bosom the celebrated abbey of Llanthom, 
boasts less of natural charm, in the animated description of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, than the scenery which once surrounded 
the abbey of Sligo must have possessed, when the luxuriance 
of unhewn woods spread their shade over its romantic hills, 
and the intrusion of an ill built town, neither obscured nor de- 
formed its extensive and varying prospect. 

“Disposed by a certain tone of mind to behold with a touch- 
ing interest, a scene never to be viewed with indifference, while 
a pre-existing train of ideas were refreshed and associated by 
the corresponding impressions which my senses received from 
every object around me, I sat down on the tomb of the royal 
O'Connor, and plucked the weed or blew away the thistle 
‘that waved there its lonely head.’ The sun was setting in 
gloomy splendour, and the lofty angles of the abbey-tower 
alone caught the reflection of his dying beams, from the sum- 
mits of the mountains where they still lingered: the horizon 
betrayed a beautiful gradation of tint, which insensibly softened 
into the reserved colouring of twilight, while broken hues, and 
irregular masses of light and shadow, flung through the pillars 
of the cloisters, or from the high-arched portals of the chapel, 
harmovized the general outline of the ruins, and shed around 
such aerial and indistinct forms, as fancy woos to aid the vis- 
ion of her wildest dream. Nor did she now refuse to ‘ give to 
airy nothing a local habitation and a name.’ Along each moul- 
dering aisle, and gloomy cloister, her creative eye still pursued 
the close-cowled monk; the haughty abbot, pacing in all the 
solemn pomp of holy meditation the damp and checquered 
pavement ; or caught the pious chieftain’s warrior-form, as he 
— Ws sumptuous offering at the altar’s foot, followed by 
be creduious and penitential crowd which the artful policy of 

onn had lured thither, to expiate the past, and purchase the 
Temission of future sins,* - 


“Such scenes are never to be visited with that interest which 
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Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical writers support that there has 


never be : “tS : : . 
on such monstrous principle maintained or advanced in 
ie Canon Law.—Ed. 
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peculiarly belongs to them, in the broad glare of day’s meri. 
dian splendour, since much of their picturesque effect is pro. 
duced by the solemn stillness of the twilight hour, when the 
faintest breeze wastes not its sigh upon a ‘desert air ;’ and 
when the dim discoloured light sheds a mystic hue on every 
object, and peoples the gloomy space with wild and fancied 
forms. The simplicity of reason, and the purity of truth, 
though they afford the clearest evidence to the mind, and sub. 
lime while they enlighten, deny to fancy that image so dear to 
her illusory desires ; the simple conviction of an abstract faith 
gives no picturesque forms to her wondering gaze, affords no 
mysteries to her unlicensed wishes. A sensible personified re- 
ligion is the creed she clings to, where the senses are the me- 
dium of belief, and credulity reposes on the enjoyments of im- 
agination. Thus the faith of aSocrates was the faith of a philoso. 
pher, but the mythology of Homer was the religion of a poet. 

“ While my eye now rested on those objects that formed a 
festival to my fancy, which revelled in a train of visionary ideas 
full of poetical interest, my mind insensibly recurred to those 
events and circumstances in the religious and political history 
of my country, from whence these objects stole their interest ; 
and tracing the sacred footsteps of Christianity, from the mo- 
ment of its admission into Lreland, to the period of its existing 
influence, I sighed to reflect that those mild tenets by which 
it preached ‘ peace and good-will to ail men,’ were still opposed 
by the cold contracted dogmas of intolerance, flinging its 
gloomy shadow on religion’s cheering rays, like the noxious 
vapour, which, rising from the corruption of the earth, meets 
and obscures the beam whose radiance comes from Heaven.” 

We catch more than one glimpse of the workings of Sydney 
Owenson’s humane and sensitive heart. 

“ When the strained eye of sorrowing affection has followed 
the father and the husband, even till fancy gives what distance 
snatches from its view, the mother closes the door of her deso- 
late cabin ; and when (as is generally the case) her family are 
too helpless to relinquish her maternal cares and enable her to 
work, followed by her little children, and frequently by an aged 
parent, beggary is embraced as the only alternative to want and 
famine.* Sometimes with an infant on her back, and another 
in her aras, (while the ablest of her little train is always 








* I this day overtook a mendicant group who were with difficulty 
creeping on before me: the mother, a delicate-looking woman, had 
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charged with the tin vessel which carries the sour milk sup- 
plied by charity, and another infant wanderer sustains thie 
weight of the blanket which constitutes the only covering 
thrown over them at night), she commences her sad and soll- 
tary wanderings. How frequently, and in what opposite sea- 
sons, have I beheld these helpless and wretched groups strag- 
‘ gling along the high roads, or reposing their wearied limbs 
beneath the shelter of a ditch! Ihave seen the feet of the 
heavily-laden mother totter through winter snows beneath her 
tender burthen: while the frost bitten limbs of her infant compan- 
ions drew tears to their eyes, which in the happy thoughtless- 
ness of childhood had never been shed to the unconscious misery 
of their situation, had not bodily pain taught them to flow. 
I have met them wandering over those heaths, which afforded 
no shelter to their aching ions, amidst the meridian ardours 
of asummer’s day ; when violent heat and insupportable 
fatigue, rendered the stream they stopped to drink a luxury the 
most exquisite. I have met them at the door of magisterial 
power, and seen them spurned from its threshold by him who 
should have redressed their grievances or relieved their wants ; 
and I have seen them cheerfully received into the cabin of an 
equally humble, but more fortunate compatriot, where their 
wants were a recommendation to benevolence, and their num- 
ber no check to its exertion. For never yet was the door of an 
Irish cabin closed against the suppliant who appealed to the 
humanity of its owner.”* 

The following Dialogue, further shewing the generous and 
practical interest which Miss Owenson took in her humbler 
fellow-countrymen, appears in the Ninth Sketeh—* Are you 
laying in your winter’s fire ?”’—“ No, young lady, I am cutting 
this turf for his honour.” : 





a on her back, another infant in a deep decay hung on the shoul- 
pei irl of twelve years old, and two more little ones followed. 
« ow the angry what profession her husband was of: she said, 
of tei ave ;” for it is by this term that the labouring peasantry 
1 in 1 net designate themselves. The woman looked ill: 
pr. ve ; e cause. She replied that in those cabins where they 
ain on id odging “ for God's sake,” she had for some nights back 
t et straw, the rain which had continued for some days hav- 
: pierated through the roof of her lodging. 
‘i iaideene’ t  mendicant oup approaches their door,it receives the 
a fuk oct “3 ard faltha ; the circle round the fire is enlarged; 
night aaa y of potatoes brought forward; and shelter for the 
pene Clean straw to repose on, voluntarily offered. 
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“ What is your hire by the day ? ”’— Sixpence one half, and 
threepence the other half of the year.”’* 

“ Have you a family ?”—‘T have a wife and six children.” 

“Then of course you must have some ground for their 
maintenance ?”’—** Oh! yes, two acres at £5 an acre; but 
what with the tythe proctor, the priest’s dues being raised, and 
the weaver having donbled his prices, that day goes by well 
enough, when we can afford a drop of milk to moisten the 
potatoes for the young ones.” 

He paused for a moment, cast his eyes to heaven, shook his 
head expressively, and then abruptly applied himself to his 
labour with an effort of overstrained exertion, that seemed to 
derive its energy from feelings that dewed his rough cheek 
with tears, flowing from the sad heart of the father and the 
liusband.” 

Traces of considerable erudition and reading spangle the 
pages of these sketches. It is indeed quite surprising how 
the youthful mind of Miss Owenson could have acquired so 
intimate a familiarity with such miscellaneous literature as 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Lord Verulam, Ware, Harris, Burke, 
Valancey, Voltaire, Helvetius, Mortesquieu, Sir E. Coke, 
Chandler, Walker, and Young. And yet, every other page 
contains references to the writings of these authors. Of foot 
notes we have what many readers would be inclined to regard 
as more than enough. Every ‘ Sketch” abounds with them ; 
and it would seem that the fair author had yet to learn that 


cee 
nares 


* Ihave been assured, however, that sixpence a day, througnes 
the year, is in general the abenes hire in most parts of Connaug t. 
still living remember it so low as fourpence. 
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But even at the present early epoch of her life, Sydney 
Owenson possessed peculiar and considerable intellectual power. 
Among other qualities rarely enjoyed by the softer sex, she 
exercised a singular facility in analytically drawing from present 

litical premises, strikingly accurate political conclusions. 
Tithes, which more than twenty years afterwards excited so 

werful a sensation as the monster grievance of Ireland, re- 
ceived their first blow in this unpretending volume of Miss 
Owenson’s. ‘The views expressed, and the language which 
clothes them, are sound, eloquent, and vigorous. In her Ninth 
Sketch, Miss Owenson, ‘with a lady’s hand and a lion’s 
heart,” probes to the bottom, like an experienced surgeon, the 
festering germ of disturbance which then agitated Connaught, 
under the auspices of “ the Thrashers.” Suflice it to say that 
they sprang from the same cause which nearly thirty years 
after ensanguined the plains of Gortroe ; Carrickshock, Dun- 
manway, Castlepollard, and Newtownbarry. But-as this subject 
has been since tolerably well exhausted, and is not, in truth, a 
very inviting one, we prefer to follow Sydney Owenson on some 
of her Connaught excursions in search of the pictaresque. 

The Eleventh Sketch opens with an account of the traditions 
of Tyreragh and Tyrawley, and an eloquent allusion to her 
kinsman and friend, Sir Malby Crofton. ‘ My heart had Jong 
owed a pilgrimage to this remote and little known barony,” 
she writes, “ for it was the residence of the dear and respected 
frend for whom that heart had long throbbed with an invari- 
able pulse of gratitude, tenderness and affection.” Further on 
she adds :— 

“L*** house,t the ancient family-seat of Sir M * * * 
U***n, Bart., was the goal of my little journey, and I 
reached its venerable avenue at a season of the day peculiarly 
favourable to the soft chiaro-oscura of picturesque beauty ; with 
the old gloomy avenue of an ancient mansion-seat, there is, I 
ter, invariably connected a certain sentiment which bears the 
ve back to ‘ other times,’ and awakens it to an emotion of 

neer reverence, and melancholy pleasure. For myself, I have 
never walked beneath its interwoven branches uninfluenced by 
a certain feeling, in which memory’s pensive spell mingled with 
the speculations of awakened fancy. 


rene 





t Longford House—Colooney, Co. Sligo. This baronetcy is not 


mr confounded with that of Sir Morgan Crofton of Mobill House, 
4S1trim,— Ep. 
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“The lands and demesne of L * * * lie almost along {he 
sliores of the Atlantic ocean, and immediately beneath the 
shelter of Knockachree, from whose rugged base swells the 
lesser chain of the Ox-mountains, whose sides were once 
covered with luxuriant woods, and from whose towering sum- 
mit rush innumerable torrents, which lessening into streams 
in their deep descent, water the plains beneath, and flow into 
the ocean. The shores on the other side of the bay are roman. 
tic and striking; the beautiful peninsula of 'Tandsago inter. 
venes its cultivated landscapes, and most happily breaks the 
view, while the rude dashing-of the waves against the bar, 
lends an effective sound ; and the back scenery afforded by the 
mountains, wears a character of wildness and sublimity, which 
finishes a picture that betrays no deficiency but from that want 
under which it labours in common with the rest of the country, 
the want of plantation. 

“ Of the old castle of L * * * nothing now remains but a 
few fragments that mark its site, and are strewed amidst the 
vegetation which covers a cave, the probable asylum of many 
an unhappy fugitive in days of civil horror, or religious perse- 
cution, Near the spot where the castle once frowned, moul- 
ders the ruin of a small building, whose dilapidated portal still 
bears a Spanish inscription, intimating that it was the ‘ retreat 
of a priest.” 

Miss Owenson’s tastes and tendencies were singularly and 
essentially Celtic. She regretted among other refined national 
grievances, that the harpers, the original composers and 
depositories of the music of Ireland, should have ceased to 
be cherished and retained by its nobility and gentry. She 
sorrowed to see that the warm ardent spirit of national enthu- 
siasm, which had hung delighted on the song of national 
melody, to which many an associated idea, many an endeared 
feeling, lent their superadded charm, should have faded into 
apathy, and that neither the native strain, nor the native 
sentiment which gave it soul, touched any longer on the spring 
of national sensibility, or awakened the dormant energy of 
national taste. 

Miss Owenson now appeared as a dramatic writer, and con- 
sidering her father’s theatrical passion and antecedents, It 18 
almost surprising that she who possessed so much hereditary 

taste and talent, had not before tried ber hand at a play. 
In the Dublin Evening Post of February 28th, 1807, we 
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read‘ Miss Owenson’s opera is in a forward state of rehearsal 
and will shortly appear before the public. Mr. 'T. Cooke,* who 
has on so many former occasions contributed to the public en- 
tertainment, has harmonised the music of our fair country-wo- 
man.” The same journal op Thursday, March 5th, records — 
« Last night Miss Owenson’s opera was performed for the first 
time to a most brilliant and crowded audience, and receiver 
the greatest applause. Mr. Owenson made his first appear- 
ance these nine years, and met with a most flattering reception.” 
The Correspondent, an influential journal edited by Counsellor 
Townshend, observes on March 14th—‘ It is no small com- 
pliment to the talents of our country woman Miss Owenson, 
and to the general estimation in which she is held that so dis- 
tinguished a mark of favour should have been bestowed on her, 
as the personal attention of the Viceroy at the Theatre, on the 
night when the profits were devoted to her as the author of 
The First Attempt, and the flattering encourgement which his 
Excellency has given to the native talent of this kingdom is no 
less honourable in so distinguished a personage.” ‘The Vice- 
roy alluded to was John, Duke of Bedtord. Her Ixcellency 
Georgiana, Duchess of Bedford,was, of course, also present, and 
participated in the hearty congratulation which the Viceroy ten- 
dered Miss Owenson. Their patronage of the young dramatist 
was brought to an abrupt termination on April the 19th follow- 
ing, by the downfall of the Portland administration, and the 
removal of their Excellencies from Ireland. Miss Owenson, as 
events afterwards turned out, saw no reason to continue that 
feeling of regret, with which she had been filled by the depar- 
ture of her noble and influential patrons. The Duke of Bed- 
ford was succeeded by the convivial Charles, fourth Duke of 
Richmond, who not only showed Sydney Owenson every ordinary 
mark of courtesy and patronage, but went so far as to knight 
her busband and brother-in-law. 








b * Tom Cooke was a rare musical genius. Bornat Dublin in 1781, 
ra z, appointed at the age of fifteen, leader of the band in the Thea. 
To royal, Crow-street. Cole, the theatrical critic of the Freeman’s 
wan 1802, alluding to Cooke and his brother who performed in 
disaan ae said: * Notwithstanding there are two Cookes, we 
the pa An , rr they spoil the broth!” For several years afterwards 
ho alg my ry the derisive sobriquet of The Kitchen-stuff Journal. 
eae anding his thorough “ Hibernianism” of gesture and style, 
veame an liomense favorite in England, 
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From the liour that little Sydney received the gracious atten. 
tions of their Graces the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, she rose 
like arocket in the estimation of the starched elite of Ireland. 
By the fashionable world, her society was courted with avidity ; 
by the populace she was idolized. The Freeman’s Journal of 
November 6th, 1807, observes— 

“Tt may justly be said that this young lady is one of the 
greatest ornaments our country could ever boast of. She moves 
in the very highest circles, courted and admired, as well for 
her unrivalled talents, as her elegant and unaffected manners, 
She is realizing, we hear, a noble independence, by the exertion 
of her own cultivated and highly expanded mind, while places 
and pensions are bestowed on ‘ foul-mouthed railers’—ene- 
mies to the peace, the genius, and the virtues of our country.” 

Patriotic Sketches of Ireland, was followed by the Lay of an 
Irish Harp, and Metrical Fragments, which contained many 
beautiful gushes of poetic thought and imagery. We have not 
got a copy of this book upon our table; but if we remember 
rightly it contained lines to the following effect, which not only 
afford a specimen of the contents, but furnishes some insight into 
the character and idiosyneracies of the fair writer. 

Too ardent to be constant long, 
[f love’s wild rose I haply gathered, 


| scarcely breathed its fragrant bloom, 
When love’s wild rose grew pale and withered.* 


And yet hadst thou still been that lover, 
That all, | hoped to find in thee, 

[ ne'er had turned a careless rover, 
{ ne'er had been thus idly free. 


But o'er my life in fondness dying, 
No sigh of love e’er breathed its soul, 
Until some heart more fondly sighing, 
My sigh into existence stole. 


And if some tender pangs I cherished, 
‘rom thee | Saat the pleasing anguish, 

But when with thee, those sweet pangs perished, 
I felt them in my bosom languish. 





* If the instability which sometimes (perhaps too often) accom- 
panes an ardent and even a tender nature, could admit of excuse, 
it might find it in the elegant sophistry of Marivaux, “ Les ames 
tendres et delicat, (says he) ont involontaire le defaut, de se relacher 
ans leur tendresse, quand ils ont obtenu tout le votre, L'envie en 
vous plaisant leur fournit des graces infinies, qui sont delicieux pour 
elles, mais desquelles ont plat les yoila decouverts !” 
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The avidity with which Miss Owenson’s society was now 
courted and secured, made considerable inroads on that leisure 
which had previously been employed to such admirable literary 
effect, and pecuniary advantage, For the next two years no work 
from her pen appeared. At length in 1809, Woman, or Ida of 
Athens, a romance in four volumes, was published, containing 
many highly attractive descriptions of scenery, and individual 
portraitures, with several situations possessing much romantic 
interest, and picturesque beauty, but not altogether free from 
the occasional blemishes of taste which marked the earlier writ- 
ings of Miss Owenson. da of Athens at once becamea favorite 
although some of the leading reviews did their best to damn 
it But this influential antagonism was perhaps the best attes- 
tation of the importance of the book. [ven the lordly Byron 
condescended to go out of his way for the purpose of reading 
alecture to Miss Owenson on the subject of her Atherfian 
heroine. The passage to which we allude may be found in 
one of the notes to Childe Harold. Ida ef Athens attained 
much ephemeral popularity, but the impression which any rea- 
der who now opens it will probably retain is, that Lady Morgan 
is never so successful as when on Irish ground. 

Such was the popularity of Miss Owenson at this period, 
that the lower orders of her countrymen looked upon her talents 
as of a very influential kind. ‘‘ A poor fellow, a letter-carrier,” 
writes one who knew our authoress well, “ of good general cha- 
racter, the father of a large family, was induced, in a moment 
of extreme distress, to open a letter committed to his charge, 
and to possess himself of a small sum of money, with the inten- 
tion of restoring it in a few days to the owner. For this offence 
he was condemned to die. In the court in which he was tried, 
ascene of the deepest distress was exhibited by the presence 
and anguish of his aged father, his wife, and her helpless in- 
fants: but the crime was one of those which society never par- 
dons. In such cases Cupidity and Apprehension are alike 
interested in striking terror, aud Mercy and Hope must be silent 
at their bidding. From the gloom of the condemned cell this 
unfortunate criminal, like the drowning wretch who grasps at 
. _, appealed to the imaginary influence of a popular writer, 
and the claim was irresistible to one whose domestic affections 
were the malnsprings of her being. 

On the receipt of his letter Miss Owenson addressed her- 
lo the differeut barristers of her acquaintance ; but thie 
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re ply shie I'¢ ceed Wiis uniform. ‘Lhe crime Was unpardonable, 
the man’s fate was sealed, and interference could only 
her to mortification and defeat. Unintimidated by thes 
dispiniting repo rts, she applied directly to Baron Suith 
ihe presiding judge on the tral; and that amiable indi- 
vidual, rejoicing to have so good a pretext for — 
the rigour of justice, directed her to the foreman of th e Jury, 
with the promise, that if a recommendation to mercy could 
be procured from them, he would, in consequence of the 
conviction resting on circumstantial evidence, back it with his 
mction. Miss Owenson saw the foreman of the jury, induced 
lim to assemble the jurymen, and to sign the recommendation. 
then drew up a memorial to the Duke of Richmond, thi 
ead of the Trish government; and, in one word, proc ured a 
commutation of the seutence to pe rpetual transport: ition. It 
is pleasurable to add, that on arriving at New South Wales, 
the reprieved man became an industrious and honest member 
of society ; and supports his family in dependence and com- 
‘ort. A circumstance not dissimilar in its event, and even mor 
romantic in the details, occurred to the immortal Jenner, who 
was the means of saving a youth taken prisoner under Miranda, 
ind condemned to certain death under the horrible form ot 
perpetual slavery on the military works of a Spanist: American 
ortress. ‘The recollection of such ancedotes is a souree of tli 
purest satisfaction. ‘They tend to raise the literary character ; 
they do honour to human nature, and they relieve the dark 
hade which almost uuitormly ouscures the political history of 
e species. 
We now approach the must important period in the domes- 
IC life oO} Miss ()wenson. Mr. ©. 7, Morgan Was a surgeon 
ind general medical practitioner in an Knglish provincial town. 
Che late Marquis of Abercorn in passing through it, ea rout 
Tyrone, from his Scottish seat, Dudingstone Llouse, Ldin- 
burgh, met with an accident shies threatened dangerous re- 
sults, and Surgeon Morgan was sent for. The Doctor was 
promptly in attendance, and for more than a week he remain- 
ed night and day beside the noble patient’s couch. Under 
the skilful treatment ol Mr. Morgan, the Marquis al neg 


became rapidly couvalescent, He felt sincerely ar ateful t 


the young pliysician tor his assiduous and efficient attention : 
ud invited him ona visit to his Irish seat at Baron's Court, 
nity of Pyrone, where the Marchioness was about to organ- 


~~ varenl 


noid Seles ¢ pnetre. The invitation was accep! 
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The Marchioness of Abercorn had a select circle of guests on a 
visit at the house, and amongst the number Miss Owenson. 
Mr. Morgan was a widower, but more literary and romantic 
and juvenile than the generality of widowers: a congeniality 
of tastes brought him and the young authoress into frequent 
conversation. ‘Time passed swiftly and gaily, but in the midst 
of this festivity and frolic a letter arrived, announcing the dan- 
gerous illness of Robert Owenson, and summoning his daughter 
Sydney to Dublin. With weeping eyes, and a aching heart—— 
but not on Morgan’s account—she bade the young widower, 
a hurried adieu. Owenson made a short rally and survived 
until May 1812. Surgeon Morgan, in the mean time, witli 
a smitten heart followed Miss Sydney Owenson, to Dublin ; 
and persecuted her with declarations of the love which filled 
him to distraction. The popular Duke of Richmond invited 
the authoress and Mr. Morgan, to one of the private balls at 
the Viceregal Court. His Excellency, in the course of a loung- 
ing conversation with Miss Owenson, playfully alluded to the 
matrimonial report which had begun to be bruited about, and 
expressed a hope to have the pleasure, at no distant day, of 
congratulating her on her marriage. ‘‘ The rumour respecting 
Mr. Morgan’s dévowement,” she replied, ‘ may or may not be 
true, but this 1 can at least with all candour and sincerity 
assure your grace, that [shall remain to the last day of my 
life in single blessedness, unless some more tempting induce- 
ment than the mere change from Miss Owenson, to Mistress 
Morgan be offered me.” The hint was taken and Charles 
Lennox, Duke of Richmond, in virtue of the powers of his office, 
knighted Surgeon Morgan upon the spot. 

Leaving her father in improved health, Miss Owenson ac- 
cepted the renewed invitation of the Marchioness of Abercorn, 
(Who was the accomplished daughter of the Karl of Wicklow,) 
and returned to Baron’s Court. In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
= of the day we read. “January 20th 1812, at Baron’s 
pied lyrone, ore 0. <. Morgan, of London, to Sidney, eldest 

‘ughter of the veteran Irish comedian Owenson, and author 
ol the Wild Trish Girl,” and Woman, or Ida of Athens.” 

Vhomas Charles Morgan was the only son of Mr. John 
Morgan of Charlotte street Bloomsbury, who observi 
intblntbiia cuenta: i. y, Who observing great 

"promise in his son, spared no expense in procuring 
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Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LX XXII. i. 87. 
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for him the benetits of a first class education, Ile tirst studied 
at Eton and the Charter House; at the age of eighteen he 
entered St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, distinguished himself 
as a Greek scholar and a metaphysician, graduated as a Bacheloi 
of Medicine in 1804, and obtained a medical deploma in 1809, 
Sir Thomas Charles Morgan, married first the daughter of 
William Ilammond of Queen’s Square, or according to another 
authority, of Chapnies, Herts, and by this lady he had one 
child, a daughter. 

The pleasure which filled Robert Owenson at this desirable 
and as subsequent circumstances proved, an essentially happy 
alliance, was of sadly short duration. In the Mreeman’s Jour- 
nalot May 28, 1812, we find the following interesting obituary 
details. We are inclined to think that if not absolutely wril- 
ten by either Lady Morgan or her sister Lady Clarke, the al 
least furnished the materials. 

‘* Died, in Great George’s street, Rutland-square, Robert 
Qwenson, Esq. aged 68, This gentleman was a native ol 
Connaught, and related to some of the first families in that 
Province. Ue was the best Irish scholar of lis day, and we 
inay perhaps say the dasé (rue Trish Musician. The revival vt 
lrish Music within these last thirty years was cutirely owing to 
his exertions, and his exquis site mode of singing his native airs, 
with their omginal words both in public and priv: ate. Mr. 
Owenson, who might have been called the Father of the Stage, 
early indulged his passion for the Dramatic life, and came out 
under the auspices of Wr. Garrick, to whom he was presented 
by his countryman and near relative, the eeclebrated Dr. Gold: 
smith® Ui; aving married an English lady of good connexions, 
he returned to Lreland, and became joint proprietor and Act- 
mig Manager successively of the Theatres Royal, and Cit 
heatre, Dublin, and of the Londonde ry and Kilkenny ‘Thea- 
tres, the last of which he built ata considerable expence, Mr. 
Owe ‘son had retired from bis profe ssion for some years belor 
his death, but his exquisite, his unrivalled representation of [rsh 
character still livesin the memory of many. When Mr. Cum- 
berland saw him in his own M: ajor O'F ahve rty, he said 


* © Owensou was a near relation of Goldsmith, and is said to hav 
mad the honour it an early pertod ot his lite, ot bemy introduced { 
thy 


hain Wto the most minent nt imatie and literary societt f ti y 
4 ‘ f fhe Lime. PROG Ip 











beyond any other person realised His idea of a fine Intsn 
Gentleman.  Inhis less advanced days he was not more popu- 
lar in public life than sought after in the first circles of private 
society. Lis liberal education, singularly gentleman-like de- 
portment, polished manners, and exquisite humour, rendered him 
a welcome guest at the first tables. le is author of some of 
the best Irish Songs extant. le played with taste and_ skill 
on several instruments, and was the Zas¢ surviving Pupil of the 
two celebrated English Composers Doctors Arne and Worgan. 
Ile was passionately fond of literature, and was well known 
as the protector of the unfortunate Z4omas Dermody, and many 
other young Lrishmen of more talents than prudence. His con- 
duct as a father (having early lost his wife), went far beyond 
tle common line of parental duty and tenderness—lhis public 
life considered, i¢ was unexampled.” 

The Freeman's Journal adds : “Since the above had been pre- 
pared for publication the following favour had been left in our 
Letter Box. We can have no objection to add it as a flatter- 
ing Justification of what has been already said of the merits of 
Mr, Owenson :— 

_ ‘Alas! poor Yorick ! 1 knew him well, Horatio.” 

“We might quote the whole of this beautiful passage from 
Siakspeare, as illustrative of the merits and talents of the 
gentleman in question, who has lately paid the debt to nature, 
and whose public and private character deserves our greatest 

eulovium, 
: “We may say in honour of our country, that he was a true 
a spat with all its native honour and goodness of heart. 
| the stage, where he was many years an excellent comic 
‘eager’ houce surpassed him in the Milesian walk, and the 
wen ees pe noise with encore for the repetition of his 
deat ea va the audience in a roar. [lis last 
hy ei ‘hong co years of retirement) was iu 
va he he Whim of the Moment—written by 
peer Miss Owenson, now Lady Morgan, in which he 


«rlormed ; Is ) | | 
) | led an Trish ( haracter, and to which Mr. Atkinson gave 
an excellent prologue, 
ee } a/ 
In domestic life 
iN allection: 


» Mr. Owenson was always distinguished as 
ite husband and loving father. 

He nsider this tribute as justly due to the memory of the 
‘it. Owenson, both as 
4 credit to the 


\\ C CO 
late 
a gentleman of real worth, and as 


rolession in whieh he was so long a favourite. 
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“Tle has left two amiable daughters, Lady Clarke and | 
Morgan, to regret the loss of a dearly be loved parent, wh 
were the comfort and dk ‘heht of his declining days, who inherit 
much of his original genius, and who are equalls eee iN 
society.” * 

There are some passages in the foregoing, possibly a little too 
highly charged, but perfectly justifiable if written, as is quiti 
possible, by a filial hand. Sir Jonah Barrington, in the year 
1830, takes a critical retrosp cetive glance a Ges ‘nson thus, 
and ae ps hits the truth more accurately. 

‘ Mr. Owenson, the father of Lady Morgan, was at that tine 
lighly celebrated in the line of Irish chacastons, and never did 
an actor exis st so perfectly calculated, in my opinion, to ak 
sonify that singular class of people. Considerably above six 
feet in height ;—remarkably handsome and_ brave-looking,— 
vigorous and weil-sh: aped, —lhe was not vulgar enough: to dis- 
gust, nor was he genteel enough to be oué of « character: never 
did [ see any actor so entirely identify Jiuimself with 
peculiarities of those Irish parts he assumed. In the hig 
class of Lrish caracters (old officers, &c.) he looked well, but did 
notexhibit sufficient formal dignity: and in the dowes¢, bison our 
was scarcely quaint i original enough > but in what might b 
termed the ‘middle class of Paddies,’ wo man ever combined the 
look and manner w ‘th such felicity as Owenson. Scientitic sing- 
ing was not an Irish quality ; and he s ang well enough.—1 have 
heard Mr. Jack Johnston warble sosweetly and so very skilfully, 

and act some parts so very like a man of education, that | almost 
forgot the nation he was inimicking : that was not the case wi! 

Qwenson; he acted as if he had not received too much deatie. 
and sang like a man whom nobody had instructed. He was, 
like most of his profession, careless of lis concerns, and ere 
old without growing rich.”+ We further learn bow: Sir Jonal 
that Oeenson Was associated with the dedué of Dorotliea 
lrancis, afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Jordan. She enter- 
tained a great respect for, and re posed much confidence in 
Owenson, who took a warm interest in her welfare, and Was 
the prince Ipal adviser of the ste p which led to the rejection ; 

Licutenant Doyne’s matrimonial addresses. t 


t 
her 


* There are song a few ob pny wy details repare ding Owensoi 


(; nfileman’s Mas ne, vol. 3 Pp: 602, 
+ Personal Sket h . Of own Times, by Sir Jonah Barring 
Volume. p. BIO 


> 
e 


Vide, also Boaden’s Memoirs of Mrs. Jordan, vel. iy pe '4: 
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Nhe house in Great Cieorge’s-street, Rutlaid-square, where 
Owenson died, as recorded by the Mreeman’s Journal of the day, 
was the residence of the late Sir Arthur Clarke, Knight, of 
whom a few details may not be irrevelant. 

Like Sir Robert Kane, Dr. Corrigan, the late Doctors Quinn, 
Labatt, and other men who have risen to professional dis- 
uiuction, Sir Arthur Clarke began his career ina pharmaceutical 
establishment. We first find his name and occupation in 
Watson’s Dublin Directory for 1798, (page 27) thus :— 
“ Arthur Clarke, apothecary, 12 Gardiner’s-place.” In 1807 
he removed, as appears from the same authority, to 44, North 
Great George’s-street ; but Mr. Clarke, in changing his resi- 
dence, did not change a line of business which gave him great 
facilities for gathering medical experience. Lt has been said 
that an apothecary, from the extent of his practice among the 
humbler classes—the bone and sinew of the land—possesses 
better opportunities for becoming acquainted with the diseases 
to which flesh is heir, than some high-flying physicians of 
glittering prestiye whose practice is necessarily confined to the 
higher orders. Ample as are the opportunities of a modern 
apothecary for gathering experience, those in the last century 
had greater, for their number was considerably less. ‘The list 
of apothecaries in the last century counts forty ; at present there 
are one hundred and seventy licentiates. Until 1770 no Roman 
Catholic could become a pharmacopolist. 

In 1808, Mr. Arthur Clarke had the good fortune to be- 
come acquainted with Olivia Owenson, the accomplished and 
only sister of Lady Morgan. Mr. Clarke married her in 1808, 
and we are glad to be able to fix the date in the most positive 
manner, for it sets at rest an amusing story which has long 
been current, professing to describe the manner in which Mr. 
Clarke obtained his kmghthood. The old story has it that the 
nt nay cnet vow that they would never change their 
siete for a title. Sydney, as we have seen, married Sir 

lattes | lorgan, and when Mr. Clarke, the apothecary, pro- 
ener a Bikes he is said to have been told, in reply, 
ne NO - tit le he had no chanee. He accordingly 
walled upon harles, Duke of Richmond, whose Jonhkommie was 
proverbial, and whose habit of bestowing knighthoods Lever 

| sunlit neh alape les where the good natured Viceroy, 
i mood, 1s represented knighting Corny Delany. 


¢ )} 
it’ Ise 


© your Exeelleney,” said Mr. Clarke (so the story 
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cous), my situation Is traly wretched and deplorable. tam 
passion: itely attached to Miss Owenson. She will not hay. 
me unless 1 am knighted— 

Oft | begged, implored, besought her for a word—a glance 

of hope, 

Hinting suicide as certain—pistol, river, razor, rope |’ 

The good ni atured Viceroy, fearful at the thought of having 
the loveesick swain’s blood upon his head, smote ti with the 
fat of his sword, exclaiming —* Arise, and be happy, Sir 
Arthur Clarke !”’ 

We give this story because itisafunny one; but the details 
are inaccurate, Sir Arthur was married to Olivia Owensou in 
1808, and not until 1511 did he receive the honour of knight- 
hood. Lf Sir Arthur happened to be a knight dachelor in that 
year, It does not follow that he must have been unmarried. 

The Duke of Richmond having become seriously indisposed 
from a cutaneous discase, Miss Owenson, who was exceed- 
ingly intimate at the Viceregal Lodge, declared sans ceremonie 
that if his Grace desired to be cured, he had only to consult her 
brother-in-law. The Viceroy consented - and Mr. Clarke 
having put Ins [xcellency through a pe culiar b: ithing process, 
a thorough cure succeeded. As a mark of gratitude “the Vice- 
roy created him a Knight Bachelor, and soon after he was 
presente «l with the freedom of the city. 

In 1811, an unpremeditated encounter took place between 
au English sloop of war and an American frigate, which result- 
ed in the loss of thirty lives to the British interest. War. was 
soon after declared against England, and hostilities commenced 
my IS12. In the Directory “of the day, we find the kmght 
thus styled—" Sir Arthur Clarke, Agent for Sick and Wounded 
Seamen, $4, North Great George’s-street.’ 

He bad now relinquished business as an apothee: ary. In 
[S14 his name vanished from that department of the ‘Direc 
tory headed “ ~e ‘rcliants and traders.” 

Sir Arthur gave considerable attention to the study of 
medicine from this date. He took out his degree, became a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, ont 
subsequently a Fellow of that body. In i ! he establis hed 

‘the Medicated Bathing Institution, Na. Lower Temple- 
street,” which continued open toa comp: oe wn recent period, 
and was productive of very beneficial results to sullering 
humamty. A punof Sir Arthur’s in connexion with this es 
tablishment, is too good to omit telling; “1 was a Kmg 
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Bachelor,” said Sir Arthur; “ Tam now the Knight of the 
Bath.” * - " 

Among the medical appointments held by Sir A. Clarke 
were Surgical Superintendent in the Naval Hospital during 
the wars, which marked the first quarter of the present cen- 
tary, Superintendent to the Revenue Cruisers, Surgeon to 
the Maison de Sante, and physician to the Bank of Ireland, 
and to the Metropolitan Police. Sir Arthur published various 
medical treatises including works on tubercular consumption, 
water, exercise, and diet, and a code of instructions in case of 
railway, steam boat, or other accidents. He was a strong advo- 
cate for the hydropathic system of medical treatment, and often 
had to bear many a stupid sneer from those who pertinaciously 
adhered to the old school and shut their eyes against conviction. 





*Sir Arthur Clarke was a very amiable and lively man, and a 
general favorite in Dublin Society. The author of these pages knew 
him personally, and received proofs of his good nature. He survived 
until October, 1857, when he fell with the leaves. The writer pub- 
lished an obituary sketch of the Knight in the papers of the day 
which begun uninvitingly as follows :— 

“Poor Sir Arthur Clarke is dead. Small as he was—and a man 
of more lilipution dimensions, with the exception of Tom Moore, 
never trod our pave—he will be greatly missed in Dublin, not only 
by his own personal friends, who esteemed him cordially; but by 
myriads of people who have long been familiar with his appearance 
in our streets. The late Judge Day was one of the oldest aud stead- 
lest of his friends. Sir Arthur and he were at one time almost 
inseparable, and it was a standing joke with the wags of Dublin, 
some thirty years age, to liken the great colossal judge and his dimi- 
hutive companion to the 2Ist of June, inasmuch as they jointly 
constituted the longest Day and the shortest Knight. ; 

Mi According to Dodd, Sir Arthur Clarke was born in 1778 ; but 
neta 0 first ei the light in 1773 ; and had conse- 
ees ¢ patriarchal age of eighty-four. Sir Arthur's 
ather, soon after the birth of his son, entered the British army, 
eee ee and was one of those who were sent to the 
‘ae Blagg AA a on the plains of Lexington and the 
ths Seeeiaed af Teed o . _ 1776 Clarke returned to Ireland with 
batters - : Corns yt forces. At would appear that he 
eek 4 4. i i —_ having led Bes Sword, of the county 
will perish by the “ a - in 1771. ‘* He who loveth the Sword, 
iene a pat ne = not verified in this instance, for never 
Mite Cn ted wife. ‘Sir Arthur used to say that his 

leally descended from General Sir John Clarke, who 


Was made a Knio i KG 
the } dea Knight Banneret by «bluff King Hal” on the field of 
the battle of Spurs.” ; 
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among thos “C who l; ughe d at the water cure was ( ‘hark . Lan 1) 

There is nothing new or wonderful in it,” he said dryly, « 
ix as old as the deluge, and in my opinion has killed more tha 
it cured,” 

The five years which followed Miss Owenson’s alliance with 
Sir Charles Morgan were spent partly abroad, and partly in 
Dublin, Lady Morgan’s presence was at once courted with 
redoubled ardour by the highest circles of socie ty—a circun- 

tance which materially increased those invalu: ble opportuni. 
ties for observation and gaining knowledge of the world, the 
utter absence of which had rendered St. Clair, and the Novice: 
of St. Dominick, so juvenile in many parts. At the famous 
liter ary receptions of Lady Cork and Orre ry, our little authoress 
Was a constant and a favoured guest. ‘ How pleasantly,” 
writes Hepworth Dixon, “ How pleasantly she described 
the days of Abercorn Priorv, and of Lady Cork’s ‘blue 
parties,’ where she starred it as a lioness, after the Thrales 
and Burneys of a past dynasty had vanithed from the scene ! 
These things made her historical,—and Lady Morgan was to 
society and literature something a what the Great Duke had 
been to state-craft and war.” 

The first novel with which Lady Morgan presented the 
public after her marriage was the somewh: at rhapsodical lucu- 
bration in three volumes entitled Zhe Missionary, an Italian 
Jule. ‘The story is open to objection, but is so improbable 
that it can hardly be deemed a di angerous novel. — The salient 
points of the narrative are, if we remember rightly, these. 
The Missionary is an It dine priest. who repairs io [ndia with 
a view to effect conversions to the Catholic church, of which 
lie is himself a zealous and an able minister. Great success 
attends his labours at first, but in an evil hour, a Hindoo lady 
of surpassing beauty whom he had addressed in the language 
of fraternal charity, brings her rich black eyes, charged with 
subduing amatory power, to bear, with deadly aim, upon him. 
lhe struggle between duty and ieilltaialiiii which follows 18 11 
the highest degree terrific. In the course of a short time the 
lady is borne to eternity by an epidemic fever, Even the bed 
ul death does not allay ‘the unholy torment which rages within 

» Missionary’s breas st. He casts away lis breviary ‘and stole, 
nee lives a sort of anchoritic life in the recesses of a gloomy 
eave, for her sake. Kschewing seull and crucifix, ‘a 
companion is a pet fawn, which had once belonged and had 


S sole 
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boon often caressed by the beautiful Luxima, Llow the 
ideal priest ended his days we do not now remember, nor ts it 
f much consequence ; but our impression 1s distinct that no 
rood moral in conelusion attempts to palhate the many objec 

Fonable details through which the reader has been dragged. 
Many of the scenes and descriptions are ludicrously romantic. 
lt was, we think, in this novel that Lady Morgan spoke of 
some one clad in “a tissue of woven air.” The Ilissconary 
was probably the very worst of Lady Morgan’s brain creations : 
and both style and story is worthy only of the Minerva press ; 
but it had, notwithstanding, many admirers, foremost among 
whom stood the famous Lord Castlereagh. 

We should not have paused to notice the Jessionary at such 
length were it not that Lady Morgan herself, to the last moment 
of her life, attached some importance to it, although laughing 
airily enough at the wild romance and puerilities of the story. 
Sle considered that the picture it presented of Indian life, 
and some out-of-the-way oriental lore which it unfolded, pos- 
sessed a certain didactic attraction, which far and away more 
than counterbalanced the defects of the story. That such was 
Lady Morgan’s deliberate opinion, even after the lapse of 
lorty years, we have the most conclusive evidence in the 
singular and significant fact, that the veteran authoress had 
been engaged just before her death in completely remodelling 
the Missionary, and in superintending its revision through the 
press. Lady Morgan considered that the Indian details with 
which the Jésséonary abounded, possessed for obvious reasons 
peculiar interest at present. When this romance was published, 
more than forty years ago, the Hast was very generally used 
as a tabula rasa {or fictions of a didactic and romantic 
kind; but we might almost as justly expect that people would 
study Rassellas in order to learn the history and politics of 
Abyssinia, as to hope to gather accurate information regard- 
ing the state of India from this unworthy Misstonary’s 
escapades, Through the medium of Luzxima, the Prophetess, 
—— of India, they have been reproduced in a modified 
io eit month, and those who desire to read the 

“ lve we have outlined can do so at any cirenlating library. 
bona! A etter ~~ publication of O'Donnell, a Na 
# os omns he # He aady Morgan's claims to take her 
tects — “ : si e ists of the age became cordially and 
Mesa — y the public. The authoress, as we 

se never so thoroughly at home as when on [rishi 
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vround: and in illustration of this fact, the novels of OD | 
Florence M*Carthy, wv the O' Briens and O lahertys, are 
eminently conclusive. ‘These three essentially Lrish tales— 
creen from cover to cove rand racy of the soil—forin a national 
literary shamrock, of which tre land may well be proud. 

In the novel of O' Donnelé Lady Morgan broke new ground, 
She ceased to 7s the adventures of puerile novices of St. 
Dominick, crude Idas of Athens, and frail Italian missionaries 
in ludia. O'Donnel? was the vanguard of a noble host of 
Celie ideal creations, profitable to study and worthy to init: 
which tended, in no small degree, to break down the ( Cocknes 
prejudices which had so long ex xisted, on the other side of ” 
Channel, against Lreland. This novel displ: wed singular vii 
of thought, and knowledge of mankind ; and whether we Jaugh 
at the native eccentricities of M‘Itory, s sigh for the vicissitudes 
of the gallant O'Donnell, or smile at the lavish nothingness of 
fashionable life,we must acknowledge that we are under the intlu- 
ence of a spell sith which true genius alone could invest us. 

lor forty years it was f: ashionable, among a band of ill-natured 
Tory erties, headed by the late John Wilson Croker, to ridi- 
cule, and sneer down Li ily Morgan’s pretensions, as a novelist 
and a writer. Never had an author more lsanich able critical 
infagonism to contend with. Single-handed, Lady Morgan 
encountered this terrific, organize J. and diene impregnab ile 
band; and one by one they fell, vanquished and prostrate, at 
ber teet. Since the grave has closed over this brilliant woman’s 

ibors, a few have endeavoured to regain their feet ; aud avail 
ing themselves of this anworthy advant: ize, they have sought 
to depreciate the abilities of her whom, living, they cravenly 
feared. It is pleasant, however, to be able to set the deliber- 
ately recorded opmion ‘of the greatest novelist that ever lived, 
inst the il-natured, but perhs ips not uninfluential, snivelling, 
drivellmg to which we have alluded. Sir W alter Scott 
. himself a member of the Croker School, in politics. He 
entertained an unconquerable aversion to Lady Morgan’s liberal 
{ progressive views ; and the following rem: irks, committed 
to his private diary, are therefore the more to be valued. “1 
ve amused myselt occas sionally very ple: asantly,” he w rifes, 
all Pilige the last fi W days, by reading over Lady Morgan's 
ovel of O'Donne?/, which has some ‘striking and beautiful 


passages of situation and dese ription, and, in the comic part, 18 
very nch and entertaiming.” 
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«The originality of her style,” recently. observed the Athe- 
eum, “will at once suggest itself, when it is recollected that 
ere O'Donnell appeared, Miss Edgeworth, by her Castle 
Rackrent, and Adbsentec, might have been thought to have 
made the [rish national tale her own. No two things, how- 
ever, could be more distinct than her brain-creatures, and those 
of the more cautious and prudential authoress of Gwzn and Tb- 
morrow.” . i ° 

Touching some of the ill-uatured criticisms of which we 
have spoken, old Joe Atkinson, in a poetic address to Lady 
Morgan, at this period, observed : 

“Since you sport the White Lily and Violet Blue, 
As an emblem of France, so descriptive and true, 
And blend the Sweet-briar, the Shamrock, and Rose, 
A garland of fancy and wit to compose ; 

No wonder the critics are all in a rage, 

Their malice and envy against you to wage ; 

And prove by their rancour they’re spitefully jealous, 
That Women write better than such scribbling fellows, 
But O'DonneE i shall come, with M‘Rory, his man, 
To guard and defend you, and bring their dog Bran, 
To worry the Curs, who with venom abuse, 

And bark from the den of their snarling Reviews.” 

Never had an author more violent antagonism to encounter. 
“Itis to me delightful,” writes Sir Jonah Barrington, “ to see 
a woman, solely by the force of her own natural talent, succeed 
inumphantly in the line of letters she has adopted, and in de- 
spite of the most virulent, illiberal, and unjust attacks ever yet 
wade on any author by mercenary Reviewers,”’ 

Shortly after the peace of 1814, Sir Charles and Lady Mor- 
van, full of a grand literary scheme, proceeded to France, and 
took advantage of every available opportunity to “ mark, note, 
‘tudy, and inwardly digest,” the manners, customs, history, 
idiosyneracy, and tendencies of that great nation. 

’ ’ ‘ . ee 

Though a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
renege associating with distinguished members of that pro- 
CRs “i ’ . ; - 3 ji : 

: pe Sir Charle s Morgan relinquished medical practice at 
7 period of life, and devoted himself exclusively to liter- 
7 and political pursuits. Sometimes, but. not often, he wrote, 
In ¢ ; ° 

— manner, on medical subjects. In 1815 appeared 
iis ne 2 . . > ‘aA . Ps 

es < eee on the Philosophy of Life, which had for its ob- 
ct the diffusion of a more general knowledye of the funda- 


henta ¥ )} Re ’ 
Hal facts of Physiology. ‘The book was an able one, and 
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pe very successfully conveyed a popular view of the leading f: 
ol adn in Physiology, as they bear more especially on the moral and 
(an aocial animal. 
nee In the Autumn of 1815, we find Lady Morgan in Paris 
: I icking up materials for her magnum opus. General Lawless, 
hf he distinguished united Irish Refugee, writing to his kinsman, 
a ae Lord Cloncurry, on August 15th, 1815, says, “T have to 
mF acknowledge the letters confided to Sir Charles Morgan. | 
: | aan " ‘er write again by Lady Morgan. _ I like extremely this lady . 
i she is agreeable, witty, and with as little conceit as can be found 
: in a woman of her merit.” 
: The thorough <n eo which even a momentary interview 
: oy with Lads Morgan produced, having become quite proverb | 
| : peculiar faculties of access to the meal exclusive circles of {| 
: gay metropolis, at once A ned invitingly before her. Fated 
4 to encounter no contre-lenps, or, “ accidents by flood and 
2} field,’ from which few travellers, forty years ago, wer 
exempt, she was fefed in another sense wherever she went, and 
aa brilliant) suecesses marked every step in her progress. No 
i. 4 reserve Was maintained —with the state of everything and every- 
ae body The Wild Trish Girl was made ax courant.  Intellectu- 
" ally enriched by these invaluable opportunities for observation 
aGe Lady Morgan’s notes on France daily expanded beneath her 
i - hand, while their style glittered brilliantly from the polishing 
iT touches of her elabor: ating pen. Amid a fe ver of expectation 
it home and abroad, this remarkable book was at length born 
1 to the world. In France the Constitu¢ione/—then a most in- 
nee Hucntial newspaper—reports progress : ‘ La curiosité publique 
aah, est vivement excité par l’annonee de nouvel l’ouvrage de Ladi 
if % Morgan—La France —des extraits en ont été deja lus dans les 
Pale reveles particuliers et ces essals ont produit le plus | grand en- 
eid thusiasme—on va presqu’ a dire qu'il n’a éte rien ecrit de plus 
ean orl lhant, mi qui donna une idee plus exacte de la societe et des 
| fh , iieres de Paris — cet oluvrage doit Pp. araitre & Paris et Londres 
bi en meme tems dans la semaine prochaine |’en agoute que es 
in ( TH! Ics I rane VIS Us aille nt deja le ur plumes The Jour na 
cib de Paris, another Ighly influential newspaper, tells us, not 
y i ss authentically than truly :—“ Lady Morgan has been run 
Tae alter, entertained, and almost w orshipp ed in all our fashionable 
Mi civil She has studied us from head to foot, from court 
VBR 
| Be Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry, Second Edition, p- 14 
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to village, from the boudoir to the kitchen. She has seen, 
observed, analysed and described everything, men and things, 
speeches and characters.” | 

France, which may be safely regarded as the chef'd oucre of 
Lady Morgan, is divided into eight books, ‘The first treats of 
the Peasantry ; the second and third of society. The three 
next are devoted to an account of Paris. The seventh book is 
consecrated aua Spectacies. The eighth and last, comprises 
sketches of the leading literary characters and eminent people 
of France, while the whole is richly spangled with a 
number of authentic and out-of-the-way anecdotes. 

This complicated and laborious task, Lady Morgan executed 
with all the spirit inherent to an ardent mind, and all the truth 
which is characteristic of an honest and an independent cne. 
Her remarks on French society, possessed peculiar interest, for 
they were not founded on hearsay, or on the result of meta- 
physical speculation, but were drawn from actual, and appar- 
ently very close observation. Kxploring with care and accuracy 
tlie springs of political action, among all the factions which 
then disturbed and distracted the breast of La Belle France, 
lady Morgan’s work, while it afforded the friends of Liberty 
a high and valued treat, stung corruption to madness and 
revenge. Knergetically written, lively, but not flippant, 
original, and pointed without affectation, polished, but not 
labored, and graphic without redundaney, the reader is trans- 
ported, all but “ body and bones,” into the midst of the gay 
scenes which she so vividly and temptingly pourtrays 
Whether Lady Morgan converses with the glittering courtier, the 
petit proprictaire of a few acres, the lady of high rank, or the 
great literary or political lion, we make one of the party, and al 
ength retire from the converzatione, sometimes instructed, often 
refreshed, always amused. But the sadons of the great would 
seem to have had less attraction for Lady Morgan, than the 
— ig ar per for ambi purposes, she form- 
dition, she did not “- _— a appy as seemed their con- 
beh. = sl yee adi  beagaes pleasure. When she 
of the Birth — gar en, and the various comforts 

ich peasants, the remembrance of the then 

Wretched, oppressed, aud degraded lati , 
. : eri population of her own 
‘vuntty, hurried to her mind, and furnished ast and 
comparison, whieh in ; , , urnished a contrast anc 
’ ia mind so sensitive as hers, must have 
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bran e,. she writes, “are now to be found 1 the peasant’s 
garden —the native Rose deProvence—the stranger rose of Indis 
entwine their blossoms, aud grow together lies the rich 
foliage of the vine, which scales the cable, and creeps alon: 
the roof of the cottage. I have seen a French peasant as proui 

his tulips as any stock-jobber florist of Amsterdam, and 
’ ard him talk of his carnations, as if he had been the sol 
possessor of the semper Augustus ! Oh! when shall I behold 
near the peasant’ s hovel in my own country other flowers than 
the bearded thistle which there raises its lonely head, and 
ac itters its down upon every passing blast ; or the scentless 
shamrock, the unprofitable blossom of the soil, which creeps t 
i trodden upon, and is gathered only to be plunged in th 
inebriating draught, comme ‘morating annually the fatal illusions 
of the people, and drowning i in the same tide of madness their 
emblems and their w rongs. 

‘This pleasingly expressed allusion to the national practice of 
drowning the shamrock in a bow] of punch, does ~? seem to 
, ave proved intelligible to Lady Morgan’s English erties ; 

tor her old foe, the Quarterly Review, in a violent diatribe, 
triame hantly quoted the paragraph as a specimen of “ the utter 
nonsense” which filled the book, and defied any reader to 
guess what such fine language as the above could possibly mean, 

Lady Morgan’s re presenti tions not being very favourable to 
the pretensions of legitimacy, her work, as a m: itter of course, 
was atlacked with all the ‘malignity ; ne virulence for which 

i@ Quarterly, when under the Croker and Giffard management, 
was Celebrated. ‘The unmanly attack of the Review recoiled 
on itself, People began to ask themselves if the cause which 
it advocated was so totally defenceless by argument, so inade- 
quately supported by p hysical force, as to require all the ard 
of scu rrility, misrepresentation, and falsehood, to repel the at- 
tacks of its opponents. 

The critic’s revival of the old taunt which charged with 
‘ — all sentiments hostile to the narrow views of a fac- 
tion, Was perhaps the less objectionable point in his review, since 
even the restricted press of Paris had previously done justice 

» Lady Morgan s political sentiments, and acknowledged that 
she had drawn the true line of distinction between the friends 
of freedom, and the partisans of licence. Indeed all the 


critical torture which could possibly be applied te ) isolated 
thy, spirit 
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of British liberty i which her work was composed. For this 
season we shall not stop to nofice all the distortions, and disin- 
venous suppressions by which the reviewer sought to sub- 
siantiate his charge. But as the elaborate article in question 
semains on record in every important library, public and private, 
‘tis only fair that we give the same permanence to a_ brief 
detection of some of the many “ ¢gnorances and lies, by impli- 
sation and deceit” (to quote the reviewer’s words) which ani- 
mate his unmanly criticism. 

Lady Morgan called the family of La Fayette “ patri- 
archal,” and this the reviewer absurdly construes into making 
La Fayette’s children and grandchildren the patriarchs, 
Passing over the reviewer’s wisconception of the obvious 
elisions—“ no primogeniture” for “no right of primogeniture,” 
of © Palais Conservateur’ for Palais du Senat Conserva- 
teur,” &¢., we arrive (p. 267) at another false statement. 
Lady Morgan does not “make the low stupid blunder” of 
mistaking Pere Elise for a confessor : nor does she draw a 
comparison between his “spiritual influence over Louis X VIIL., 
aud that of Pere de la Chase over Louis XLV.” Thirdly, the 
reviewer denies DBouguets d’arbres to be good French. He 
ought to have known that it was not only a phrase in daily 
use, but employed by some of the best authors. Fourthly, he 
quarrels with the translation of “ menix” by the word minion. 
The offensive meaning attached to it rested, in this in- 
stance, solely with the reviewer, “ Like valour’s minion,’’ 
occurs i Macbeth. ‘Sweet Fortune’s minion,” and “ sz/nions 
of the moon,” in enry LV, But a hundred other instances 
might be cited to justify Lady Morgan’s application of this 
word. Menin is derived from mener, and signifies a friend, a 
follower. Fifthly, the etymology of Carousel, criticized at 
p. 269, is from Madame de Genlis, who surely ought to know 
French better than a British Quarterly Review. Moreover, 
Lady Morgan does not describe Louis XIV, as a flying Turk : 
and of this as of the other points to which we have referred 
any reader of France can satisfy himself. 
ae ee” does hot say that she knew persons 
min ge ripen XIV. The reviewer must have been 
PY Sats hh arisian life not to have known that “ Voltigeur 
y 4, 48 ALF, was then, and has been constantly since ap- 
plied In Paris as a Sobriqueé to the emigrant superannuated 
meets of the remodelled army, Seventhly, Lady Morgan did 
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not mistake Cherudin for the singular number of Chery 7 
This gratuitous charge rose out of the reviewer's ignoranc 
that Chernbin is the name of the mandit page in Beaumarehiais 
comedy, Enghthly, Lady Morgan did not suppose the batt 
of Fontenoy, at which the Lrish Brigade obtained its memorable 
victory over the British, to have been fought under Louis XLV, 
She expressly attributes it to the reign of his succe ssor—be- 
sides compagnes a (a rose 1s not ‘jargon,’ . 

Ninthly, the reviewer seems not to have been aware thai 
‘the atheist Voltaire” wrote repeatedly and vehemently against 
atheism. Moreover, it would doubtless have slightly altered 
the critic’s tone had he read the recently published and 
very valuable book of Lord Broughton, in which m any mis- 
ipprehensions im regard to Voltaire’s real views are dispelled, 
and the evidence of the man who acted for thirty vears a: 
Volt: aire’s private secretary adduced, from which we learn that 
turing that long perod Voltaire was never known. to utter, 
even in the unguarded intimacy of friendship, any remark of an 
infidel character. ‘T'ins,althoug rh strongly disapproving of many 

{ Voltaire’s writings, we deem it necessary to say. 

Tenthly, Lady Morgan says: * b: istille Sy lettres de eac liet, 
mysterious arrest, and solit: ary continement, ‘st: arted upon ims 
imagination, and | had already classed myself with the Lron 
Mask, and eaged Mazarine, the Wilsons, [lutchinsons, and 
Bruces.” ‘To this the reviewer (p. 250) replies : ‘This is the 
ve by impheation; Wilson, Hutehinson, sal Bruce liad 
revously violated the laws ; they were ope ‘nly arrested, legally 

nitined, publicly tried, crimin: ally sentenced, and generous!) 
irdoned.?. Now what ure the tacts ? Wilson, Bruce and 
(lutehinson were buried aw secret in the gloomy cells of La 
Foree ona bailable otfenee. tn this legal confinement the) 
were detained until they would confess the truth of the charge. 
\fter two months’ detention they were accuse dof high treason, 
nd r remained one fortnight under that unjust accusation. Al 


ith the latter indictment was cancelled as an act of justice, 
nd in Op| osition to the wishes and passlons of the court ale 
the government. Nor were they ever generously pat doned, 


. 1h} 


\f the expiration of their sentence, and after seven months | 
prisonment, they were re leased from ec aptivity.* 

{ 
But the most serious charge against the Reviewer has ve 
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be made. Lady Morgan viewed many Catholic customs on the 
Continent with an eye of prejudice ; and amongst the number 
certain processions in honour of the Blessed Virgin. It 
may be premised that in the revolutionary days of anarchy nearly 
every statue of the Holy Mother had been broken or defaced 
by sacrilegious hands, and Madonnas became very scarce in con- 
sequence. ‘The reviewer disingenuously suppresses this fact, and 
garbles a passage of Lady Morgan’s for the purpose of upbraiding 
her with licentious writing! After a damaging preamble the 
Quarterly quotes from our authoress: “ The priests to their 
horror could not find a single Virgin, and were at last obliged 
to send to a neighbouring village to request the loan of a Vir- 
gin. A Virgin was at last procured ; a dittle indeed the worse 
for the wear; but this was not a moment for fastidiousness, 
‘and the Madonna was paraded through the streets.” ‘The 
critic requests his readers (p. 281,) to consider what manner of 
woman she must be who displays such detestable grossness of 
which even a jest book would be ashamed, and cautions every 
parent against allowing Lady Morgan’s work into his family, 
or his drawing room. By referring to the original passage it 
will be perceived that the reviewer has carefully omitted the 
words “ ¢o carry in procession,’ which if quoted would have 
made his unamiable insinuation clumsy, and probably would 
have undeceived the reader. 

Belying in their own conduct the Scripture precepts of 
“Charity envieth not, thinketh no evil, and rejoiceth in the 
truth,” and “Judge not that you be not judged,” the Quarterly 
Reviewers coolly remind the reader that on a former occasion 
they recommended the Bible to Lady Morgan’s perusal, a re- 
quest which they regret to find has been disregarded ; while 
al p. 253, they inconsistently declare that Lady Morgan 
parodies Scripture for the purpose of turning it into ridicule, 
an accusation perfectly gratuitous, 

Uvelfthly,in the charge of “ [mpiety” against Lady Morgan, a 
passage from Madame de Maintenon in condemnation of © in- 
gratitude envers le roi”? is quoted (p. 283,) with approbation 
by tlie Reviewer. ‘‘ Lady Morgan,” adds the ultra loyalist, ‘ is 
ofa different mind.” Who is this Madame de Maintenon ? 
the kept mistress of Louis the Fourteenth. And who was the 
ing i to quote the cant of the Reviewer, ought to have 
" nored as much as God is feared? The enemy of Civil 
4 Religious Liberty, and the revoker of the edict of Nantes. 

Ne Quarterly Sapproval of the religious sentiments of Madame 
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de Maintenon sounds oddly after its denunciation of Lady Mor- 
gan’s licentiousness. , 
Owing, we suppose, to the dearth of legitimate materials for 
hostile criticism, our Reviewer found it expedient to devote 
considerable space to some strictures on the score of * bad 
spelling.” But Lady Morgan’s preface ought to have disarmed 
criticism, at least on thishead. “ Having bound myself to my 
publisher,” she writes, “to be ready for the Press before April, 
| was oblige d to compose & trait de plume, to send off the sheets 
chapter by chapter, without the power of detecting repetitions 
by comparison, and without the hope of correction from me 
perusal of proof sheets, Printing in one country, and residin 
in another, it was not to be expected that the press would wait 
upon the ‘chances of wind and tide, for returns in, or out of 
course.” Butit is useless to analyze further this liberal attack of 
the Quarterly. ‘Lo complete the task of developing its mistakes 
and misstatements would exceed, if possible, the tediousness of its 
author. We shall therefore turn to a light poetical version of the 
critique which from its pith and point is not likely to fatigue 
the reader. It came, if we mistake not, from the pen of Lady 
a whose poetical squibs in the Dublin newspapers, during 
lie Anglesey Viceroyalty, attracted much attention. She had 
a rem: arkable taste for music and poetry. Moore, in his diary 
f October 16, 1821, speaks very favorably of a song which 
1 ady Clarke had w ritten and composed on the occasion of lis 
return to Ireland. She also wrote one or more comedies of 
merit and originality, and were it not for the cares of a young 
family Lady Clarke would, doubtless, have come more frequeut|} 
before the public. When Lady leaks died we have not been 
able to ascertain. We have searched the Obituary of the 
Grentleman’s Magazine for the last twenty-five years but 
without effect. . ; 


‘ The book we review is the work of a woman, 
A fact which we think will be guessed at by no man, 
Who notes the abuse which our virulent r: ige 
Shall discharge on its author, in ev ery page. 
And who 1s this woman—no recent offender, 
A Jacobin, Shanavest, W hiteboy, Defender. 
Snr who pub lished * O'Donnet,” which (take but our wor d) 
Is a monstrous wild “ tissue of ALL THAT'S ABSURD’— 
Indeed there's a some thing in all her romances, 
Which, to tell our opinion, does not hit our fancies. 
No, give us a novel, whose pages unfold 
The gli ries of th: st blessed wra of old, 
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When Princes legimate trod on the people, 
And the Church was so high, that it out-topp’d the steeple, 
No, give us some Methodist’s maudling confusion, 
RELIGION in SEEMING, in FACT, PERSECUTION ; 
Some strange Anti-Catholic orthodox whining, 
At this age of apostacy wildly repining ! ! 


This Woman !—we scarce could believe when we read, 
Retorts all the charges we heaped on wer head ; 
And leads to rebellion young authors, by shewing, 
That calling hard names is by no means reviewing. 
She boats that we've not spoiled her market in marriage, 
That vainly her morals and wit we disparage ; 
But surely that man is the boldest in life, 
Who, in spite of our ravings, could take her for wife; 
And therefore we now set him down without mercy 
As the slave of enchantment, ‘* THE vicTIM oF CiRCE.” 


Now to come to the matter in hand—we advance 


‘Tis ‘© AN IMPUDENT LIE,” when she calls her book “ France ;” 


A title that would not be characteristic, 

Unless for a large Gazeteer or Statistic. 

For we hold that it is not allow’d in a work, 

To form our opinions by Ex pede Herc. 

She ought to have visited Lyons, Bourdeaux, 

And peeped into Marseilles, and Strasburgh and Meaux ; 
For though the design of the Congress miscarries, 

And Jacobins kick against Louis—at Paris, 

Though Freedom lies bleeding and chain’d on the Seine, 
And the emigrants there, mould the state upon Spain, 
In the rest of the kingdom, for what she can tell, 

lhe impudent jade, things may go mighty well. 


Next comes her arrangement !—when this we denounce 
We must eke out our charge with a bit of a bounce; 
And o’erlook the confusion which reigns in our head, 
Po charge it at once, on HER book in the stead— 
Of this book, my good readers, in vain you may hope 
An account of its merits, its plan or its scope ; 
Eor the tale she relates does not chime with the view 
Which we take of France in our loyal review. 
And thongh we should rail, till our paper were shrinking, 
Alas! we should but set the people a thinking, ° 
On the list of ERRATA ’twere better to seize, 
For thence we may conjure what blunders we please. 


hese, mixed with the few, which the best author makes, 
fe work of such length, and our own worse mistakes ; 
ith some equivocation, and some “ direct lies,” 
= abuse will provide our accustom'd supplies : 
een largely diluted with loyalty rant, 
‘th much hypocritical methodist cant, 
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Misquotatious, mistatements, distortions of phrase, 

Will set the HALF-THINKERS (we Judge) in amaze, 

And this ** worm MosT aupactous,” this “ woman so mad, 
This compound of all that’s presumptuous and bad, 

(Tho' we should not succeed in repressing her book, 

And the youth of our land on its pages still look,) 

Will preceive, with her friends, midst the people of fashion 
That the Quarterly scribe’s in a desperate passion——— 


Postscriptum—we'd near made a foolish omission 

And forgotten a slur on her second Edition. 

Though perhaps, after all, she may have the last word, 
And reply to our “* wholesome” remar ks—by a third— 
And thus, like a sly and an insidious joker, 

The malice defeat of an hireling Croker !! 

The allusion in the foregoing to her Ladyship having 
retorted the charges of the Quarterly, has reference to some 
spirited observations which occurred in the preface to the first 
dition of France. It may be perceived that Lady Morgan 
received the furious charge of the Quarterly on the point of 
her already “ bayonet, “ While [thus e nde avor, ” she goes 
on to say in | pre face which modestly sought to excuse som 
trivial iinperiections incidental to the haste with which the 
book was written, “ While I thus endeavour to account fot 
faults, | cannot excuse ; and to solicit the indulgence of ¢/at 
public from whom [have never experienced severity, | make 
no eflort to deprecate professional criticism, because | indulge 
no hope from its mercy. Their is ove review, at least, which 
must necessarily place me under the ban of its condemnati (On 
and to which the sentiments and principles scattered throug) 
the following pages (though conceived and expressed in feel 
ngs the most remote from those of Zocad or party policy) wii 
afford an abundant source of accusation, as being foreign ty 
itis own narrow doctrines, and opposed to its own exclusiv 
ereed. Lo mean the Quarterly Review. It may look lik 
— to hope, or even to fear its notice; but /, at 


1) 
least, Know by experience, that in the ommniscience ot 1s 


pated it Can stoop 


‘*'lo break a butterfly upon a wheel.” 


‘It is now nearly nine years since that review selected me as 
an example of its unsparing severity; and, deviating trom th 
true object of eriticism, made its strictures upon one Ol] tit 
most hastily composed ail msignificant of my early we tks 
velicle for an unprovoked and wanton attack upon the 
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sonal character and principles of the author. ‘Phe slander thus 
yurled against a young and unprotected female, struggling in 
, path of no ordinary industry and effort, for purposes 
sanctified by the most sacred feelings of nature, happily fell 
hurtless. ‘The public of an enlightened age, indulgent to the 
critical errors of pages composed for its amusement, under 
circumstances, not of vanity or choice, but of necessity, has, 
by its countenance and favour, acquitted me of those charges 
ander which L was summoned before their awful tribunal, and 
which tended to banish the accused from society, and her works 
from circulation; for ‘licentiousness, profligacy, irreverence, 
blasphemy, libertinism, disloyalty, and atheism,’ were no venial 
errors. Placed by that public in a definite’ rank among 
authors, and in no undistinguished circle of society, alike as 
woman and as author, beyond the injury of malignant scurrility, 
whatever form it may assume, [ would point out to those who 
have yet to struggle through the arduous and. painful career 
that | have ran, the feebleness of unmerited calumny, and 
encourage those who receive with patience and resignation the 
awards of dignified and legitimate criticism, to disregard and 
contemn the annonymous slander with which party spirit arms 
its strictures, under the veil of literary justice. 

“In thus recurring to the severe chastisement which my 
early efforts received from the judgment of the Quarterly 
Keview, it would be ungrateful to conceal that it placed 


My bane and antidote at once before me, 


and that in accusing me of ‘licentiousness, profligacy, irreverence, 
blasphemy, libertinism, disloyalty, and atheism,’ it presented 
a nostrum of universal efficacy, which was to transform my 
ries into virtues, and to render me, in its own words, ‘ not 
uideed a good writer of novels, but a useful friend, a faithful 
wife, a tender mother, and a respectable and happy mistress of 
a family, 
“To effect this purpose, ‘so devoutly to be wished,’ it 
prescribed a simple remedy; ‘‘l’o purchase immediately a 
wpelling book, to which, in process of time, might be added a 
pocket dictionary, and to take a few lessous in joining-hand ; 
Which superadded to a little common sense, in place of idle 
mptures,” were finally to render me that valuable epitome of 
emale excellence, whose price Solomon has declared above 
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“ While L denied the crimes thus administered to, I took 
the advice for the sake of its results; and like “Ceelebs jp 
search of a wife,” with his ambulating virtues, | set forth with 
ty Mavor and my Erick in search of that conjugal state, 
one of the necessary qualifications for my future excellencies, 
With my dictionary in my pocket, with my spelling book in 
one hand, and my copper-plate 1inprovements in the other, | 
entered my probation; and lave at last (thanks to the 
Quarterly Review) obtained the reward of my calligraphic and 
orthographic acquirements. As it foretold, | am become, in 
spite of the ‘seven deadly sins’ it laid to my charge, ‘ not 
indeed a good writer of novels,’ but, I trust, ‘a respectable,’ 
and, 1 am sure, a happy mistress of a family.’ 

“ In the fearful prophecy so long made, that I should never 
write a good novel, the Quarterly Review, in its benevolence, 
will at least not be displeased to learn that I have written some 
that have been successful; and that while my Glorvinas, 
Luximas, and Lollottes, have pleaded my cause at home, like 
‘very Daniels, they have been received abroad with equal 
favour and indulgence; and that O’Donneld has been trans- 
mitted to its author, in three different languages. Having 
thus, | hope, settled ‘my long arrear of GratirupE with 
Alonzo,’ [am now ready to begin a new score; and await 
the sentence of my quondam judge, in the spirit of one. 

‘Who neither courts nor fears 
lis favour nor his hate.’ ”’ 


But even assuming that Lady Morgan’s talents were far from 
being of the first order,the violent denunciations of her reviewers 
were quite unjustitiable. It had hitherto been held a sacred 
maxim in the canons of criticism, that when a female became a 
candidate for literary fame, even though her merits were not of 
the brightest, her very sex formed an appeal to the heart which 
forbidacrimony of censure, much less violent invective, or falsity 
of aceusation,and secured at least the appearance of respect,even 
in the absence of those gallant andcomplimentary speeches which 
have been considered, from time immemorial, a species of hom- 
ave justly due to the fair sex. In Zhe Statesman, an able Whig 
newspaper of the day, the authorship of the violent attack of the 
Quarterly which charged Lady Morgan with little short of the 
seven deadly sins, is confidently attributed not to Croker but to 
the pen of the laureate Robert Southey. We transcribe a pore 
tion of this article. The violent tone of recrimination which per 


vaded the antagonism of theW hig and Tory parties in those aays 
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s curious to glance back upon. “ As Burke said,” observes The 
Statesman, “ the age of chivalry is gone, and a race of literary 
ruffians and political renegades have sprung up, who, to repay 
the world for the detestation in which they are held, spurn at 
every honourable feeling ; and, insensible to the restraints of con- 
science, neither regard the claims of age or sex, of wisdom or vir- 
tue, but wage rude and indiscriminate war with all who will not 
consent to be as base, wicked, and infamous as themselves. By 
one of these literary assassins, Lady Morgan has had the honor of 
being attacked. It comes from the pen of that skulking and 
malignant renegade, the author of Wat Tyler, and appears in 
that ponderous production of scurrility and venom, called the 
Quarter/y Review. In this attack, all that is contemptible in 
the petty, all that is cowardly and cutting in the sadignant, 
all that is scurrilous in vulgar venom, are employed to wound the 
feelings and injure the reputation of Lady Morgan. Would 
it be believed, that, in this age and country, a being so 
thoroughly despicable and degraded could be found, as to 
charge this lady with all that is fadse, all that is décentous, 
all that is dlasphemous. All who are acquainted with the Wild 
Irish Girl, and O'Donnel, the works of Lady Morgan, will know 
what station to assign the pensioned renegade, who has thus, 
with savage ferocity, assailed her reputation. Here, for the 
present, we take leave of this apostate and his prostituted 
labours, until we have an opportunity of contrasting some of 
his own Jacobinical works, with his recent lucubrations in his 
dark and scowling Quarterly Review.” 
_ Inthe selection from Southey’s letters, edited by his son, we 
ind no allusion to this critical assault on Lady Morgan ; 
although Southey repeatedly speaks of his laborious contributions 
~ the Quarterly, and of the high estimation in which they were 
ar gee Government. Lord Liverpool we learn, sent for 
Southey, and overwhelmed him with protestations of gratitude 
and esteem. 
of es lap was not alone the most influential 
ma —— of Ireland at the period of which we 
, tleeopotatica’ C a craulation exceeding that of any of its 
an oftcal rotnrn published in the Froman of Mae ih, 187. 
ic publis - in the Freeman of May 17, 1817. 
echeialia journa from 1818 to 1818 was Michael 
» Hsq., now the esteemed Collector-General of Taxes 


I Dubli The f 
hers ee lhe following letter, chronologically in place 
re, 18 addressed to Mr. Staunton :-— 
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Private. 

“Lady Morgan presents her compliments to the Wditor o| 
the Freeman's Journal. Iaving learnt that during her recent 
absence from Dublin, he has had the kindness to me ntion her 
new work with approbation, she takes the earliest opportunity 
of offering her acknowledgments. She begs at the same time 
to mention, that as the hireling® presses of London, Paris, ae 
Dublin, are at this moment let /oose against her work ¢ 


‘ 


— and as the Dudldin Journalt has declared that the Jon 7 
firade it has inserted against her from Gadlignani’s Messe nge) 
has been translated e apressly for its columns! Lady Morgan 
would be extremely happy to place in the hands of the Editor 
of the Freeman's Journal some French critiques on her work, 
this moment received from Paris, and done by the most 
eminent literary characters on the continent, and forming a 
complete refutation to the paragraphs inserted in the Courier, 
Dublin Journal, &e., &e. 
“Tf the Editor could call on Lady Morgan any fime to. 
morrow, and mention at what hour, Lady Morgan will be 
happy to see him, and trusts that he will have the goodness to 


* If the Laureate Southey, as has been asserted, were really the un- 
manly assailant of Lady Morgan, the epithet ‘‘ hireling’” is not amiss 
In a letter dated Oetober 5, ISIG CSouthey’s Correspondence, p. 215, V 
iv.) he tells Mr. Beresford that ** he must needs finish a paper in 
time tor the present number of the Quarterly, for the love of £100.” 

t The Dublin Journal was tirst established about the year 1720 by 
Alderman Faulkner, the friend of Swift, Chesterfield, and the leading 
politicians and literateurs of the time. Faulkner having ably edited 
the paper tor fifty years, it at length came into the hands of an illiterate 
and illiberal person named John Giffard, who from that date infused 
into its tone such violence, virulence, vulgarity, and mendacity, that in 
the present date its advocacy would be held detrimental to the cause of 
any party. Yet Giffard, originally a blue coat boy, was preterred 
to places of honour and emolument by the Government,  Giffard’s per- 
sonal demeanour was as morose as his pen was truculent ; and for man) 
years he enjoyed the sobriquet of “ the dog in office,” and his paper 
that of **the Dog's Journal.” Giffard having accused Grattan ol 
treasonable designs, the great orator retorted thus: ‘ It proceeds from 
the hired traducer of his country, the excommunicated of his fellow- 
citizens, the regal rebel, the unpunished ruflian, the bigoted agitator. 
In the city, a firebrand ; in the court, a liar; in the streets, a bully ;! 
the field, a coward. And so obnoxious is he to the very party he wanes 
tu espouse, that he is only supportable by doing those dirty acts the less 
vile refuse to execute.” Giffard pocketed the insult. The last number 
of the Dublin Journal ap pe ared ih 1825—Madden's United gre 
Grrailan’s Speeches, Gilbert's Dublin, &. ‘The ludicrous _— T abot 
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Cralignart’s Messenger is quite characteristic of the Dublin Jou 
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don the trouble she GIVES him in favor of a eause of which 
‘has already shewn himself the unsolicited, able and liberal 
hampion.* 

35 Kildare-street.” 


This closing remark of Lady Morgan’s was none of the 
empty compliments which some people are fond of paying to 
their friends through the safe and comparatively irresponsible 
medium of private letters, but which they would shirk from 
ating publicly or in print. A’ stern sense of sincerity and 
olsistenes formed one of Lady Morgan’s fairest characteristics, 
{mong the notes to the first chapter of Morence Mi Carth vs if 
s declared that “The /reeman’s Journal is one of the most 
spirited, popular, and best couducied papers in the Kmpire.’’t 

Le Journal de Debats, the organ of the French Court, was 
the architype from which all the minor revilers of Lady Mor- 
gan took their tone. From these dull plagiaries, in which 
scurrility takes the place of analysis, and flippant assertion 1s 
substituted for proof, it is gratifying to turn io the more 
important and liberal criticisms of the Journal General, the 
Journal de Paris, Chronique de Paris, Le Constitutionel, and 
Mercure de France. (Ut was to these critiques that Lady 
Morgan, in her letter to Mr. Staunton, refers, and in the 
Freeman's Journal of the day they may be found quoted. 
Une, from the pen of Benjamin de Constant, the distinguished 
orator, and author of the constitutional party in France, we 
ure tempted to transeribe. Constant refutes in detail, and with 
admirable teinper, the petulant objections advanced by Lady 
Morgan’s fues, 7 : 
Pl adh rm ws had represented the Brench as a 

press praved natiou; if she had lamented over the 


: | . 
‘ In ~ recently published ‘© Odd Volume” of Lady Morgan’s auto. 
tography, Mr. Staunton is twice alluded to, first (p. 149) in a letter 


dated Paris le se ¢ ) i P } 
“es iris, October 31, 1818, and again in another communication, 
vated March, 1819, j 


t It is also one of the 
‘tarted, under the aus 
if September, 1763. 


e oldest newspapers in existence, having been 
pices of Brooke and Lueas, on Saturday, 10h 
+ poeateete ah gage - one particular aut least they seein to have 

J in advan e oftheir time The directors of the recent 
of thaws price of newspaper literature, who claim the merit 
* Having out fepn 
that th wi. 


een 
revoluot ’ } 
YOUtION In the 


® Orieinal ar; ithe mareh of progress, will be surprised to hear 
iw Orig ‘ - ° 
ina pi Ice of the Freeman was one penny only. 
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ms Uy In HW Colpparimng Lhe eXisting moment vw 





f repochs, she bad pre sented a touching euiogium « 
i i ‘ 
es }! } on - } si ‘ , | 
(gabeue and the Gorvee (of which she Goes Not Speak VW] 
t , , + } “ e «aya? Va . } 
ewreatest reverence,) if is possible that her work would have be 


i 
iS ooae : , _ | a ee . 5 ae i ie | 
vaunted as a Ja OTE, Hel liferary heresies would Have be 


ey Lev r, and Sver\ formula ol praise would Nave been ein. 





ploved to push her writings into public estimation. — But) Lad: 
elers a Constitutional Government to arbitrary powers: g 
tes France, as it nowis, above the France of former 
these are faults which no virtues can redeem. — It hash 
aserions charge agaist her, that she has att mpted f 
cuse the erimes of the Revolution. [Thave read her work and fin 
( und for su ahi accusation, \\ her ver the Aut 
at period of mourning and of anarchy, the reign of ter 
nguage expresses the mdignation with which she 
d.  Whenee then can this charge have orizinated ? | 
ifticult to discover. Lady M. does not unite in the sam 
ripfion the genuine lovers of liberty,and those sanguinars 
ters, who, while invoking its name, were ifs most bit 
enules ; she does not make it a erime in the Patriots of 1789, 
(| ey Were Inorant of the seeret of Futurity ; she absolves 
Piiiosophy from the errors of ignorance, and from the excesses 
faction—and_ such 0} nlons are not to expect toleration. 
Mie distinction she has thus drawn between the partisans of 
ie I the sineere friends of a regulated liberty, does honor 
ent; 1t is just, it is true: and 1 requur s all t 
sot thwarted personal interest not to preceive it, Su 
pintons of Lady Morgan, and it is in this sense alone 
it sie is revolutionary ; she will console herself fiom itnpu- 
tations thus hazarded., by retleeting how difficult it is, at cert me 
to speak the truth, without injuring interests and shock- 
© prejudices, Which resist all modification or compromise. 


(eee a a ca ree lat rv 
iL console herself, above all, In the conviction, that every 


t ' ] | ee — }] ’ } oe ve) | hae Ade 
ed and hberal mind will apps iud the use she has mad 


’ ‘ . ° ”) 
‘talents in the we rk under consid ration. 





An eminent thinker has said,that were we to call everything 


‘ ; } +? 1 ae ae 
1 by ils right name we should be stoned in the streets ; and 
Fae reception which Lady Morgan’s frank and truthful book met 
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optinued to bind them together until the death of the great 

onstitutionalist in L830 broke them up. 

The wholesome truths to which our authoress gave energetic 
expression led to a decision on the part of the then Prench 
Government, to refuse her re-admission to the country—a 
mandate, which, as we shall see, both Sir Charles and Lady 
Morgan, conscious of their rectitude, disregarded. 

As soon as the personal excitement and dissipation of 
mind which succeeded the publication of France had subsided, 
Lady Morgan devoted all her energies to a new national t: a 
with historical features, which under the title of /orenc 
M‘Carthy, appeared a short time afterwards. ‘The best points 
in the native Imsh character, with the richest flowers of the 
Lrish dialect, were sketched with a masterly hand by Lads 
Morgan ; and there can be no doubt that Banim, Griflin and 
Carleton drew much of their inspiration in depicting peasant 
life from the same souree. Previous to attempting this exceed- 
ingly interesting and erudite novel Lady Morgan, as was her 
wont, saturated her memory with a large amount of reading, 
which bore upon the subject of it. From the late Mr. William 
Monck Mason Lady Morgan received much acceptable 
assistance in this respect. One of the letters which passed 
between these two eminent Irish literary characters we 
transcribe as a specimen of the general tone and pur- 
port of their correspondence. For the behoof of the Kuglish 
reader it may be premised, that Sylvester O’Halloran was an 


Irish Antiquary and Historian of considerable erudition who 
died in 1807, 


39, Aildare-St., Monday Evening, {1518.| 


My dear Sir, 


| have done all with Mr. O’ Halloran that 
‘an be done with, and so send him adrift. I have still five 
volumes of yours—would you lend me, for a few hours, Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare’s ‘Travels 2—I Jo: ig fora fine dry evening 
“4 [may walk down and drink tea with ‘the lovely Mrs. 
lason ti nd | ier old china,’ and ¢ gossip with you and see your 


I al Ways forget to ask you whether she or you 


Lreat w ork, 
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iave had my little /ravee, and it not, Will you let lil Cli 


Yours ever truly, 
SYDNEY Morcay 


Would you get one of your Irish scholars to translate 1 


following elegant plirases into [rish, written in Roman elhiarae- 
ters, as [ don’t read Ogham with facility :— 
on | ‘him’? -« Bw bicest = 
hie Devil go with him. My biessing on him—or 
\ ‘ 


‘ } , } ’ aS ’ a ; 5? , 
Gout speak linelish, . ls that you: ‘\\ ere al 


: oo? 4 5) 
uu cotIpe trom: eV here have vou bi Cn! 
ae, : , 
Wihatas the meaning of “musta, a word in Pregue hit 





Send me back vour own bit of red tape to tie round tl 
r ual 
rest of your books when LT return them to vou. 


Pell Jane her Ciancellor is flash in the pan, and fizzes well 
P.S. i lL rean wn kes me open his letter to tell Mus, M isa) 


1 2. oe 








Eat> He eal eteteton tate 
gi xe 


to kiss her hand. 

Mr Mason's ‘great work’ to which Lady Morgan refers 
as being then upon the anvil, was published two years subse- 
GULCH under the tithe of Zhe Hlislory of the Antiquities of 
ihe ( , ile and Cathedral Chureh of Sf, Patrics, U Uliit, 
J » foundation, 1190, do 1819. Tt contains more iuter- 





’ 
} . ’ ‘ a Eee 
esting and new matter relating to the life of Dean Swift than 
mh ed tnemoir of the great satirist. Rowley Lascelles, 


} 


; 4 a fiiivvnice (i. 22) has pronounced an clavorate 
ogium on Mr. Mason’s book. 
Vie great success of France induced Mr. Colburn to oler 


’ 


| hb rgana very considerable sum for a similar work oD 


" 
4 
f 


ay. tate the proposal, and the circumstanet 
" led to it, in her own words. The “ Odd Volume” of her 





( \ 
t aa} } ] 1, ’ — ie . 
pubiished diary opens with: 
‘ i 3 — . 7 } = & 
his morning, as [| was on my knees, all dust and dowdy- 
' ey ‘ j ' ] ot 
sm, comes the Muulish post old Colburn——no : not old at 
a ul Voune cnthusiastie Colburn in love with ° I lorence 
' 
if 
Ie. 
ia 
i# 4 ? Ay us, Angeli e, and. 
if i + It may be | that these remarks are too trifling to prin 
I) las thev are, | vever, The dispiay some characte r.—Lp. 
} . : A 
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Macarthy,’ and a little Gpris with the author ! ' — by Lady 
Morgan ? he is ‘not touched, but rapt,’ and makes a dashing 
offer of two thousand pounds ~ to be printed in quarto like 
‘France’—but we are to start off ‘immediately,’ and L have 
‘immediately’ answered him in’ the words of Silemo in 
‘Midas’— 
Done! strike hands— 
I take your offer, 
Further on I may fare worse.” 
from August, 1818, to May, 1819, we find Lady Morgan 
sojourning In E cudon, Parts, ne Le Grange, in preparation 
for her journey to Italy. At the great metropolis Lady 
Morgan made the acquaint ince of Lady Caroline Lamb, so 
famous for her mad adoration of Byron, ra activity in ae 
sonally canvassing the electors of Westminster on behalf « 
her brother-in-law, and for half-a-dozen light fatcaeti 
novels of which she was the author. ‘The letters of this 
strange woman to Lady Morgan are among the best things in 
that “Odd Volume” of autobiograp hy which the latter published 
ii January, 1859. An idea of their originality may be formed 
from the following passage in a farewell letter to Lady Morgan : 
‘you will probab ly see among the dead in some newspaper, 
‘Died on her voyage toBonneberga Hague, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
of the disease calle d death, her time be ing come, and she being a 
predes| aarian.” = The striking portrait of Byron executed for 
Lady Caroline by Sanderson was bequeathed by its owner to 
La ly Morgan. ‘ 
Another very remarkable female character with whom, as we 
gather | r from Lad y Morgan’s Diary, she associated closely dur- 
ig her sour in Loudon when ex route for It: ily, was the 
eCCELUTIC and accomplished lady of whom, as Miss Moncki on, 
both Dr, Johnson and Miss Burney have left us some person ! 
Hells, but who ta TS1S rejoiced in the high sounding title « 
an Cork and Orrery, and Vise ountess Dungarvan vad 
anaes bs As illasirative of the cecentricities of this 
~ nage, We cull a droll entry from Lady Morgan’s Diary. 
santa . ae fadh ng sight induced her to borrow eves from 
was. freq : _— per bi in the course of the morning: I 
sities cc. in pers One mornin she said in her 
| ray, Woen Lasked her how she was, ‘ Well, child, of 
Pam well, but L want you to write me two notes. | 
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am going to get rid of my page.’—* What ! get rid of you 
pet — Don’t talk, child, but _ as | ask you.’ So L to F ul 
my pen, and wrote uw der her dictation, *‘l'o the Duchess , 
Leeds. My dear Duchess, this will be presented to you by 
my lite page, whom you admired so the other night. He js 
bout to leave me; only fancy, he finds my house not reliious 


enough for hin! nd that he can’t get to _ twice o; 
Sundays. | certainly am not so good ¢ Christian as Vou! 
(irace, but as to the Sundays it 1s not snl But | — VOUr 


tuation would just suit him, if you are inclined to take him. 
ver yours, M. Cork and O”’—¥‘ Now,’ said she, fo f that up 
nd nut on the hen for fear of mistakes. Now my dear. 


begin another to your friend Lady Caroline Lamb, who, 'tis said 
roke her page’s head with a teapot the other day.’—‘ A ‘1 ry 
calumny,’ said 1; ‘Lac dy Caroline was. at pre the vert 
lay th adventnre was sald to have mappen ned at Whitehall, 
| don’t eare Wether 2 its true “id not,’ La dy Cork ; 
ves are the bette r for having { { heir he als ues broken 

w write please: ‘Dear Lady Caroline, will you come tom 


to-morrow evening, to my B/ue party? | send this by that 
pretty little page whom you admired so, but who, though full 


talent and grace, is a little imp, who, perhaps, you may 


ri but Teannot, (Par parenthése the page just described 
as a little saint was the ‘); ittle inp’ I was now desired t 
r.)—He is ve ry i | » that boy you used to take into Vy 
opera box with you, ony was so famons for dressing salad. | 
id hot ats eC you to take him, 11 | did not think he \\ nid 
vou. Ask any one you like to my Blue sesree, particulars 
Moore. Yours, in all affection, M. C. and 0. Nov 
my dear, put that up, and good morning to vou. ” 
i S (ul { NI ( K i Tt Orrery rave rise f{ 
puryvod Haat written an order to anu Isterer 
) valuab in lus ware-hou she ad fol 


} } l loan | , 
1 0 explicit: order, finding that tue Hous 
Vii] 

‘ . 1 ! 
\ I \ . » Lie Opt 1, WilICiU Is i Ul} ili} 
" ras he Tall |) rt moa {hit ld 

ce] ] 

i It vecaulse WE Goes Ne 

1} } ) 4 hy 
Von so Weilas the tight ol _ aceul. \t tn 

A ae , 1 ff Care 
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“her yellow skin, lemon-colored hair, pink eyes and sharp 
eatures.” She also goes to A}imack’s a nd criticises there also. 
but we preter to follow her to Paris, where she arrived early 

1819 while the angry intrigue to displace the Duke de 

( azes from his ollice of first favorite and first minister was at 
its zenith. Denon and La Fayette were in waiting to receive 
the distinguished visitor. ‘The great CGreneral carries her off 
almost by force to his eran dhatenn at Le Grange, the picture 
of which as well as of La layette’s very interesting fainily has all 
Lady Morygan’s felicity and vividuess of dias ription. La 
Fayette Is very communicative and tells Miladi many curious 
anecdotes, for instance, how he once went to a daZ masqué at 
he opera with Marie Antoinette upon his arm, the king know- 
ing nothing of it, with other morceaur illusteative of the 
rit d'aveature in vogue in those days at the Court of 
Versailles , and in the he ad of the we ey daughte r of Austria. 
After a most delightful sojourn at Le Grange, passed in the 
society of the hero of two worlds, and of three revolutions, 
Lady Morgan went back to Paris, and met Humboldt, and 
Tulma 1, aud Cuvier, and Duchénois, who became constant guests 
t Miladi’s saloon, and = did man a grace debonaire for her 
abot they wonld hi asl have done to oblige crowned heads. 
With Denon she renewed an old and honorable intimacy. 
“a promising 

voung Deterufevr.” ~~ Carbonel fascinates Sir Charles and 
Lady Morgan, but e speciilly the latter, by his charming voice 
aud passion for music ; Auguste De Staél, Corinne’s son, also 
igures at Miladi’s receptions, and speaks English with the 
re of a native ; we are also introduced to the Princess 
Jablonowshl, “ the only woman who was ever the intimate friend 
N: —_ without being his mistress,” Madame de Villetts, 


Auguste Thierry she notices and caresses as 


*ONAIrE 8 ville et Bonne, who made Maladi a freemason, 
Daroy Ger; ar l, ote S| Ha ill, Lacroix, De Segur, Rocliette, 
t| > } . — é 

le vain and gifted d Arlincourt, Constant, who praised her 


b i K { ( "« ave .. } ey . 
rene a “ee SO cordially, Dr. Portail y—all the prettiest 
won a 

omen in short, and the brightest par A minds of Paris 


floc] 
locked to the Sadon of our great authoress, and made it quite 
an intellectual Elysium, 


There ples : 
ete Was one very remarkable French woman, however, 
acquainitaice Lady Morgan bitterly deplored that she 
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had failed to make. ‘1 had to lament that Madame de Staal 
had left France at the moment when I entered it; and 1 was 
tantalized by invitations, which proposed my meeting her at the 
house of a mutual friend, at the time when imperious circum. 
stances obliged me to return to Ireland. 1 thus was prevented 
from seeing one of the most distinguished women of the age; 
from whose works I had received infinite pleasure, and (asa 
woman, [ may add) infinite pride.” 

But Lady “Morgan did not always act the hostess. Her 
society was generally and eagerly sought after. Moore, in his 
Diary of October 17th, 1819, records : went with Camac to 
see Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, her success everywhere as- 
tonishing. Camac was last night at the Countess of Albany’s 
(the pretender’s wife and Alfieri’s) and saw Lady Morgan there 
in the seat of honour, quite the queen of the room. Capponi 
too, one of the great men of Florence, sent au order from 
Genoa to have apartments at the house of his sommes @ 
affaires ready tor her on her arrival there.” Moore, who suffered 
from illness at this period, congratulated himself, in the same 
day’s journal, that Sir C. Morgan should have been then in 
Paris—a circumstance which shews that Moore entertained a 
high opinion of Morgan’s skitl as a physician. On October 
19th, 1819, Moore was sufficiently recovered to dine “ with 
the Morgans” and to hold an animated philosophical argument 
with Miladi. 

Apropos cf her conversational contests there 1s an amusing 
anecdote related of Mr. Curry, who, in a spirited discussion 
with her Ladyship at length g got the worst of it. Our authoress, 
exaggerating the fashion of the day, wore little, or indeed. we 
might say, no sleeves whatever to her dress ; and a mere strap 
over her shoulders supported it. Curry was walking away 
from her little coterie, when she called out, ‘ Ah! come back, 
Mr. Curry, and acknowledge that you are fairly beaten.” “ At 
any rate,” said he turning round, 1 have this consolation, you 
can’t laugh at me in your sleeve.” The portrait prefixed to ‘the 
last edition of the Wild Irish Girl, furnishes an idea of Lady 
Morgan’s style of wearing apparel thirty years ago. 

Byron, who had attacked Lady Morgan in one of his notes 
to Childe Harold, having heard from Moore that she was 
about to write a recoed of travels and observations inade 1 
lialy, laughed disdamfully at the idea. “1 suspect | know 4 
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thing or two of Italy,” he adds—*‘ more than Lady Morgan 
has picked up in her posting.* What do Englishmen know 
of Italians beyond their museums and saloons and some hack 
* * en passant? Now I have lived in the heart of their 
houses in parts of Italy freshest and least influenced by stran- 
gers—-have seen and become (pars magna fui) a portion of 
their hopes and fears, and passions, and am almost inoculated 
into a family. This is to see men and things as they are.” 
A perusal of the book warned Byron to be henceforth slow in 
judging without ample evidence. Writing to Murray on 
August 23rd, 1821, he observes, in answer to some charges of 
plagiarism : “ Much is coincidence : for instance Lady Morgan 
(in a really eaced/ent book, I assure you, on Italy) calls Venice 
an Ocean Rome. I have the very same expression in Foscari, 
and yet you know that the play was written months ago, and 
sent to England ; the Zéady I received only on the 16th inst.” 
Writing to Moore, on the following day, Lord Byron goes on 
to say—“ By the way when you write to Lady Morgan will 
you thank her for her haudsome speeches in her book about 
my books? I do not know her address. Her work is fearless 
and excellent on the subject of Ltaly—pray tell her so—and I 
know the country. I wish she had fallen in with me. I could 
have told told her a thing or two that would have confirmed 
her positions.” 

A book of travel more interesting than Jé¢aly had not ap- 
peared for many a day. After galloping through the critical 
passage of the Alps Lady Morgan enters upon Piedmont. Shie 
then sketches with a bright pencil her route through Lombardy, 
Genoa, Placenza, Parma, Modena, and Bologna, which con- 
cludes the first volume. The second comprehends her more 
teresting tour through ‘Tuscany, Rome, Naples, and Venice ; 
her chief guide would seem to have been Eustace’s Classical 


Soren 
a 





" In a previous letter to Mr. Murray, Publisher of the Quarterly, 
Lord Byron observes :* With the reviews l havebeen much entertained, 
car a be as far from England as I am to relish a periodical 
ie 7 id ti y: it is like soda-water in an Italian summer. But 
bass thee Y wa k you make with Lady Morgan. You should recol- 
Ho = . is a woman: though, to be sure, they are now and then 
thinkeit KING : still, as authoresses,they can do no great harin,and I 

iF & pity so much good invective should have been laid out upon 


her Ww ‘ 5 . . . . 
ag hen there is such a fine field of us, Jacobin Gentlemen, for you 
® work upon.” . 
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Tour. When we remember that the latter work, written by a 
zealous Catholic priest, gave offence in Italy, it can hardly sur. 
prise that Lady Morgan’s book should have been in these 
days proscribed by the King of Sardinia, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Pope; and, as the authoress assures us in 
her preface to Sa/vator Rosa, ‘‘ it became dangerous to receive 
letters, or to answer them.” 

It was Lady Morgan’s fate through life to be obliged to 
contend, single-handed and almost unceasingly, against an or- 
ganised assault of violent bludgeon criticism which had its 
origin in private and political motives, and which, in the case 
of any other woman, would have utterly crushed her. ‘This 
band of desperado critics found an ally ina minor tribe of 
scribes who with pen-stilettos dipped in poison pursued lier 
virulently. No doubt the ablest and most influential of the 
former band was the late Right Hon. Jobn Wilson Croker, 
whose voluminous contributions to the Quarterly Review con- 
stituted him ared [Indian in critical literature. His memory, 
to adopt the language of Mr. Maddyn, “is buried beneath a 
pyramid of scalps,” and there let it lie. 

‘The attack of the Quarter/y upon Lady Morgan’s Italy 
(which appeared early in 1821) was exceedingly, and most 
characteristically violent. Among other sweeping assertions, 
quite unsupported by proof, the reader is informed that “ Zéaly 
is a series of offences against good morals, good politics, good 
sense,and good taste,’—that “ this woman is utterly incorrigi- 
ble,’—further, that, “her indelicacy, ignorance, vanity, and 
malignity,” ‘‘ exceed all credence,’—that ‘‘every page teems 
with errors of all kinds, from the most disgusting down to the 
most ludicrous ;” and, by way of excuse for not adducing 
proof, the Reviewer has the cool effrontery to assert, “ extracts 
could afford no idea of the general and homogeneous stupidity 
which pervades the work.” A more sparkling or a more 
original raconteuse than Lady Morgan never lived; yet the 
critic would fain persuade his readers of the reverse, and with 
consummate coolness he speaks of ‘ the narcotic influence of 
her prating, prosing, and plagiarism.” In the same breath 
that he censures some alleged coarseness of language on the part 
of Lady Morgan, he falls into the same error himself, and 
adds: “notwithstanding the obstetric skill of Sir Charles 
Morgan, ‘who we beheve is a man-midwife) this book dropt 
all but still-born from the press.” More Billingsgate as 
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probably never stuffed into so small a compass. ‘This unmaunly 
attack occupies little more than four pages—a circumstance 
which exhibited the utter dearth of proof. It was, in truth, 
all assumption and assertion. As a specimen of the former 
-wila: ‘We suspect that the intended publication of the 
travellers was announced before the journey itself was begun, 
and that the price of the embryo MS. paid the expenses of 
the travellers.” 

There appeared almost simultaneously with J¢a/y another 
spirited and caustic, but, in the estimation of her friends, a 
somewhat injudicious retaliation by Lady Morgan upon her 
reviewers, under which they must have very keenly winced. 
To our thinking, however, it was the happiest and boldest 
ellort of Lady Morgan’s pen, and her friends have every 
reason to be proud of it. ‘This elaborate produc- 
tion the Quarter/y noticed in the concluding paragraph of its 
onslaught—a paragraph as flimsy in argument, as its dimensions 
were meagre. See the Quarterly Review, vol. xxv., p. 029. 

Mr. Croker, knowing that Lady Morgan was sensitive on 
the subject of her age, took a mean revenge by henceforth 
uniformly speaking of her as “ Miss Owenson of the eighteenth 
century.”* The subject of the when and where of her birth 
provoked a long discussion on the part of that ancient Tory 
faction to which her whole life was a formidable opposition. 
“Croker,” observes the Athenaum, ‘issued a commission of 
inquiry—himself inquirer, jury, and judge against his brilliant 
countrywoman ; and the pretended discoveriest of that acrimo- 
nous partizan amused the reading and talking world of London 
for a whole season.” 





: Mr. Jeafferson, in his Novels and Novelists (v.ii. p.379) gravely fol- 
lows Croker : «¢ Lady Morgan’s literary career commenced in the last 
century, years before Byron published a line, or Moore had fascinated 
ye toe with Little’s Poems. Her first volume was a collection 
; em 7 7 in verse, and was produced ere she had completed her 
a ee his little book appeared, as we have seen, in 1801, 
en Sydney Owenson had entered on her 23rd year. 

nt gen he name of Lady Morgan been _taken in vain since. 
pra ai ance, the Universal Lexicon of Leipsic, where, among 

ns, it is asserted that ‘ Lady Morgan, in a fit of disap- 


pointed love, put an end to her li at “ : 
pocket-handkerchief !" o her life by the aid of her own cambric 
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Mr. Croker was proverbially, and often offensively inquisi- 
tive. But in cross-exawining Mrs. Clarke, so far back as 
1809, he caught a Tartar, Demanding to know how often 
she had seen Mr. Dowler, the Duke of York’s mistress 
retorted : “TI believe the honourable gentleman can tell pretty 
well ; for his garret-window, very convenient for his prying 
disposition, overlooks my house.” Mr. Croker was at this 
time member for Downpatrick. 

The virulence with which Mr. Croker pursued his gifted 
countrywoman was remarkable. ‘To cause her a pang he never 
let an opportunity slip. For instance, in reviewing the 
American Sketches of Mr. Fearon, an English gentleman, who 
had incidentally given a kind word to Lady Morgan, Mr, 
Croker writes :—‘‘ He grossly libels his fair countrywomen in 
representing them fond of the wmitings of Lady Morgan. 
From Ida of Athens, the first of her monstrous progeny, to 
that last souterkin of dulness and immorality, Florence 
M:Carthy, they view them all with equal disgust.” 

In a review of Hazlitt’s Zable Talk (v. 26, p. 107) “ the ra- 
vings of a maniac” are applied to the writings of Lady Morgan. 
In vol, xvii. (228) the unmanly epithet,  unwomanly brutality” 
is affixed to her, while (at p. 264, and Seq.) her alleged 
“ blunders, bombast, and falsehood” come under Mr. Croker’s 
lash. The violence of the censure saved her. Mr. Croker 
would seem to have been unaware that temperate criticism, and 
what an eminent writer has termed, under-statement, are far 
and away more effective than roaring denunciation. 

The furtherance of the cause of Catholic Emancipation was 
the generous motive which led to all the national tales of 
Lady Morgan; and it was doubtless the transparency of the 
object, and the influence of the means, which enkindled the 
Tory wrath of Mr. Croker. Her works having been translated 
into several continental languages, the disabilities under which 
Ireland labored were thus published throughout the civilized 
world. It is generally an injudicious course for an author to 
give battle to critics who are almost sure to have the best of It; 
but the lacerating poignancy of satire, combined with the 
intrepidity of vengeance, with which Lady Morgan retorted 
upon them gave her a'decided vantage ground. The admirably 
rich character of ‘Counsellor Con Crawley” in Florence 
M*Carthy was at once recognized as John Wilson Croker ; ad 
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Moore has recorded the fact that Croker winced more under 
the caricature than any of the many direct attacks which were 
wade upon him. The sixth chapter of Morence M‘Carthy 
introduces us to the Crawley family :— If ever there was a 
period in the history of a country when it might be said, that 
‘Crime gave wealth, and wealth gave impudence,’ ” observes 
Lady Morgan, “ it was that period in the history of Ireland, 
when rebellion, excited for the purpose of effecting an unwel- 
come Union, called forth all the worst passions of humanity, 
and armed petty power with the rod of extermination. The 
wealth, influence, and importance of the Crawley family took 
their date from that memorable and frightful epoch in the 
tragedy of Irish history, which produced both moral and poli- 
tical ruin to a long-devoted country, under every form of 
degradation, of which civilized society is susceptible. Previous 
to that period, the three brothers had remained buried in the 
obscurity which belonged to their social and intellectual medi- 
ocrity. The eldest, Darby Crawley, the country attorney, found 
his highest dignity in being the factotum of the two Barons 
Fitzadelm, the agent of their embarrassed property, on which 
he lent them money saved by his father in their service, until 
the little that remained of the estate fell into his hands. 
lhrough the interest of his employer, he had been put into 
the commission of the peace: the year 1798 found him a 
magistrate, and fortune and his merzés had done the rest. The 
second brother, whose gravity was mistaken for ability by his 
lather, (the illiterate land-bailiff of the Fitzadelms) was made 
a gentleman by the patent of a college education, and the legal 
degree of barrister-at-law. He had plied in the courts with an 
empty green bag, and more empty head, year after year with 
aviiees vigilance, till his energy, in the melancholy prosecu- 
ous produced by the rebellion, obtained him notice, patronage, 
place, and a silk gown.” 
aauday ts pass on to chapter the sixteenth, where Lady 
ria 2 gures as Lady Clancare, and some of Counsellor 
s Iippant criticisms find expression. 


women. sree Lord Frederick, taking his coffee, and throwing 
buried in the t sien near Lady Georgiana, “ we all appear to be 
chen idetns's omb of the Capulets. I had no idea the divine Mar- 
already almo ; aaa us all to such immortal dulness. We are 
into the elc - rec uced aux muets interprétes, and shall gradually fall 

eioquent silence of that round.eyed, tongue-tied, Lady Clan- 
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care, who par parenthese looks as if she were extracting us all for hey 
common-place book, and will doubtlesss bring us out in hot-press, 
sans dire gar |" 

‘‘] doubt she will ever bring out eigen, half so good,” said 
Conway Crawley; “ as yet that is not in her line; she has had too 
few opportunities of studying fashionable life to attempt anything in 
that way. Her position here, at least, is so extremely obscure, that 
I believe the castle of Dunore is the first fine house in the country into 
which she was ever admitted.” 

« And,” said Miss Crawley, smiling, and in spite of her former 
discomfiture, unable to contain her acrimonious spirit, ‘* and perhaps 
it may be her last.” 

‘“* Her principles,” continued young Crawley, “ as disseminated in 
her ‘ National Tales,’ as she calls them, are sufficient to keep her out 
of good society here.” | 

‘I thought | had heard you say, Mr. Crawley,” observed Mr. 
Daly, “‘ that you did not know Lady Clancare was an author.” 

“T did not till this morning,” said Crawley, a little confused. 
‘“‘When Lady Dunore mentioned the titles of her works, and the 
initials representing the author’s name, I recollected having looked 
over those tomes of absurdity and vagueness, of daring blasphemy, 
of affectation, of bad taste, bombast, and nonsense, blunders, igno- 
rance, jacobinism, falsehood, licentiousness,* and impiety, which it 
now seems are the effusions of the pseudo Lady Clancare.” 

Young Crawley, already flushed with wine, grew still more red 
with rage as he spoke. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Crawley,” interrapted Lord Frederick, with 
unusual vivacity, “‘ say no more, or you will make us in love with the 
author and her work together ; for, really, a book that could com- 
bine all these terrific heterogeneous qualities, and yet be read, must 
be very extraordinary: pour le moins.” 

“ Very extraordinary indeed,” said Mr. Daly, “ considering that 
with all these vices and faults, they have been so read, and bought, 
as to realize an independence for their author, and enable her to carry 
on a suit which has deprived the elder Mr. Crawley of his dear 
Clotnottyjoy. It would at least appear, that in spite of professional 
criticism, the public are always with her.” 

« Oh, her flippant and arrogant ignorance has its market,” returned 
Conway Crawley, “and the sylphed Miss M‘Carthy, the — 
Lady Clancare, is, in fact, a mere bookseller’s drudge. ter 
impudent falsehoods, and lies by implication, the impious jargon of 
this mad woman, this audacious worm % , 

“Are you speaking of Lady Clancare, sir?” said General Fitz- 
walter, who had been talking to Lord Adelm, but who now turned 

= ee 








* This was a most singular and happy anticipation of a judgment of 
the Quarterly Review. Exactly eleven years afterwards, in a violent 
diatribe on Maynooth (v. 37, p. 484) the O'Briens and O+ Flahertys 
is referred to as “a strange farrago of ignorance, licentiousness, a0 
Jacobinism."—Ed. 
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shortly round upon young Crawley, with a tone and look that stunned 
the hardy railer ; ‘fare you applying such language to a woman—to 


any woman ?” 


Counsellor Crawley, who was physically timid, shrinks back 
abashed, and takes up a book ; while the marchioness enters 
leaning upon Lady Clancare’s arm. “ We have hada delicious 
walk uf some miles, said Lady Dunore sinking into a chair and 
calling for coffee ; while Lady Clancare modestly took her seat 
rather behind than beside, so as just to raise her face over the 
back of Lady Dunore’s chair, in a position equally shy, and 
observing. For a moment she attracted every eye, and all 
sought to trace in her countenance some indication of the 
audacious lying, profligate, ignorant, and pretending Jacobin.” 

It was certainly a far fetched cliarge to accuse Lady Morgan 
of Atheism; and yet with this repulsive crime, the ‘Lory 
Reviewers repeatedly upbraided her. How they could venture 
to advance an accusation so startling in the face of such ample 
irrefragable evidence to the contrary, will not fail to surprise 
modern notions of honour, gallantry and justice. Jew writers 
made finer, or more impressive appeals and allusions to the 
Deity than Lady Morgan. ‘ Gracious heaven !” she exclaims ; 
“ Is it for man, weak man, trembling in the consciousness of his 
own imbecility, to bear down upon his weaker brother? And 
should not every sluice of pity and toleration, be opened in his 
bosom for the fallibility of that creature whose nature he wears, 
in whose frailties he participates, and to whose errors he is 
liable? Atoms as we are, in the boundless space of creation ! 
surrounded by mystery, involved in uncertainty, knowing not 
from whence we came, or whither we shall go, foe of an in- 
stant ; with all our powers, all our energies hastening to de- 
cay! Is it for us to assume the right of empire, and refuse 
that mercy to others, which we all look for in common to Him, 
Who is Himself perfection ?” 

ln the sixteenth of her Patriotic Sketches, she says “ that 
the rigid principles of Calvinistic faith may condemn the Irish 
peasant for indulging in harmless recreation after Mass on 
that day peculiarly devoted to the Being who made it the 
Sacred season of his own repose ; but whether the happy over- 
Hlowings of a cheerful humble heart, blest and blessing in the 
short sweet season of its transient felicity, or the sombre medi- 
ws of systematic piety, according to the letter of the law, is the 
incense that ‘smells sweetest to heaven,’ it is for Him alone to 
sndge to whom all hearts are known.” Her reflections in the 
iueteenth sketch, “on the infringements of these rights which 
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hold their sacred charter from the voice of Nature’s God,” are 
not less touching. 

For year after year this amiable and accomplished wouan 
continued to be branded as an atheist in religion, and a latity- 
dinarian in morals. No matter with what ability slanderous 
attacks may be refuted,” says Jerdan, “ some of the dirt is sure 
to stick to you.” Lady Morgan’s case was no exception to the 
apothegm. Even since she has tranquilly passed into eternit 
there has been no disinclination in some quarters to fasten the 
guilt of infidelity on her life and soul. But no charge can 
possibly be more base or baseless. We have taken some 
trouble to be able to disprove it; and it is with no small 
pleasure that we find ourselves in a_ position to state, on the 
authority of a lady who possessed the friendship and confidence 
of Lady Morgan, that the great authoress never allowed a day 
to pass over without reading achapter from the Sacred Scriptures. 
Indeed, Lady Morgan’s acquaintance with the Bible can be 
doubted by none who read Woman and her Master, the Con- 
troversy with Cardinal Wiseman, and the preface to The 
O’ Briens and the O Flahertys, not to speak of many other 
productions of her pen. Woman and her Master displays 
almost as thorough an intimacy with the Sacred Volume as 
the writings of Locke or Whately. But to shew how strongly 
the virulently fostered impression continues to exist even in 
quarters usually the best informed on all matters appertaining 
to literature, we shall cull a ‘paragraph from a letter addressed 
to the writer of these pages by one of the first of living reviewers. 

‘¢ For private reasons I avoided knowing Lady Morgan ; but 
critically | am acquainted with all her points. She had an 
immense amount of brass and brilliancy; and was a very 
striking person in her way, but I always recoiled from her asa 
sort of female Voltaire, reared in a province, and fed on potato 
diet. She did not appreciate the hereditary Puritanism of the 
Irish Protestants, among whom she was born and bred, aud sie 
had no sympathy with the far descended traditional religion of 
the Catholics of Ireland. She scoffed and scorned, and ran- 
sacked the French sa/ons in a wearisome wav: but she had 
spirit, play of fancy, and as a novelist she pointed the way 
Lever, whose precursor she was. The rattling vivacity of the 
Insh character ; its ebullient spirit, and its wrathful eloquence 
of sentiment and language, she well pourtrayed ; one cau smnel 
the potheen and turf smoke even in her pictures of a boudorr. 
Her attack on Croker was very clever, and had much effect 
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its day. It is written on the model of the Irish school of 
invective furnished by Flood and Grattan.’ 

With the exception of Mr. Croker, Lady Morgan never 
made a private enemy by the many satirical and singularly 
happy sketches of real life and men, of which she was the 
author. “ No writer in our opinion,” observes the J//ustrated 
London News “ever hit off the Lords and Ladies of the Almacks 
of that day with a vein of humour happier; and it is no 
slight proof both of the fair and impartial generalisation with 
which she chose her characters, and of the inoffensive though 
piquant style of her portraiture, that the caricatures in which 
so many of their best friends might have recognised some of 
their traits never were received as personalities, never were 
known to give offence, never diminished by one member the 
happy circle which loved to crowd round the gifted artist,” 

The malignity with which the band of desperado critics, 
headed by Croker, pursued this brilliant woman knew not where 
tostop. In January, 1822, the influence of the great Tory 
placeman so far prevailed, that the opinion of the notorious 
Orange Attorney General, Saurin, with that of his colleague, the 
Solicitor General, were taken whether the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland lad any power to confer the honour of kuighthood ; 
and both gave it as their decided opinion, that since the Union 
no such right has existed. The object is said, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to have been the dethronement of Ladies Morgan 
and Clarke. A copy of the opinion was sent to Lord Wellesley, 
as announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine of the day ; but 
the question, it would seem, fell into abeyance. Among those 
whose honours were declared to be null and void by the law 
officers of the crown in 1822, were Sir Arthur Clarke, (brother- 
W law to Lady Morgan) Sir Etward Stanley, Sir ‘Thomas 

helan, Sir Charles Morgan, Sir John Stevenson (Moore's 
meet) Man Thomas Moriarty, and Sir William Betham. 
des; ' ri lowever, was a staunch Conservative: and if the 

‘ign of the Tories were really to bring the Morgans and 
i ee ve some friends must necessarily have perished 
Carn. 8. . t is, we think, hardly creditable to the late 
rep tl ys yr broleones to conduct the Hdinburgh Review 
wie afore ty en principles, that he should not have made 
dt ts ceision i ah a authoress against the truculent attacks 
eld his as “ie political foe, the Quarterly. Yet Jellrey 

m : le contemptuous silence which he observed 
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towards Lady Morgan, was if possible ore damaging than the 
censure which no one knew how to wield with more telling 
effect. At length in July, 1824, the Ldinburgh Review broke 
silence on the subject; and the very first allusion to our 
authoress, under her maiden or married name, which found 
expression in the great Whig Review, occurs in an exceedingly 
acrimonious critique, on her Life of Salvator Rosa, This, if 
not as complete as it might be, is surely a very fascinating art- 
biography. 

The next glimpse which the readers of the Edindurgi 
Review obtain of Lady Morgan is in the year 1825, when her 
Absenteeism apparently furnishes the critic with a theme. But 
the paper is a mere statistical disquisition on absentees; and 
the name of Lady Morgan is mentioned once only, and that 
with neither praise or censure. For many years after no further 
notice is taken by the Edinburgh Review of the labors of 
Lady Morgan. 

The reason which induced Lady Morgan to select the life of 
Salvator Rosa in preference to that of other, perliaps more 
illustrious, Italian Painters was the peculiar character of the 
man, rather than the extraordinary merits Of the artist. But 
though enthusiastically admiring the works of this great 
Neapolitan master, she estimated still more highly the qualities 
of the Italian Patriot who stood in the foreground of times not 
the most forward or tolerant, and in the teeth of persecution openly 
and fearlessly declared his sentiments. Rosa possessed a power- 
ful intellect bound by strong philosophical sinews,much deep feel- 
ing,with awild and gloomy imagination, which came fortheven in 
his most petulent sketches and careless designs. Lady Morgan 
having found during her Italian researches that Salvator Rosas 
life had been greatly misrepresented, and strongly denounced, 
undertook the somewhat Quixotic task of combating these 
strictures, and in doing so, she obtained no thanks from the 
Roman Catholic party, and much abuse from the Conservatives, 

[n this, as in other works which preceded it, Lady Morgan 
expressed sentiments which, however creditable as strongly 
favouring hberty, were perhaps more or less open to objection 
In consequence of the intemperate language which sometimes 
clothed them. ‘The strong national enthusiasm of childhood, 
observes Mr. H. F. Chorley, a friend of Lady Morgan, ‘‘at once 
somewhat indiscriminate in its warmth and limited in its scope, 
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will be seen to have ended in fearless and decided political 
partisanship, iu the espousing of ultra liberal doctrines, abroad 
as well as at home.” But let: us hear Lady Morgan's vindica- 
tion. “For myself at least,” she writes in her preface to the 
last edition of O'Donnel, “ born and dwelling in Ireland amidst 
my countrymen and their sufferings, [ saw, and I described, I 
felt, and F pleaded; and if a political bias was ultimately 
taken, it originated in the natural condition of things, and not 
in ‘malice aforethought’ of the writer.” 

Absenteeism, which was published by Colburn in 1825, and 
met with a large sale, had previously appeared in detached 
papers through the medium of the New Monthly Magazine. 
Written in that style of flowing energetic eloquence which 
characterised all the productions of the Irish de Staél, the 
work bears ample testimony of her love of fatherland, deep 
research, extensive reading, play of fancy, and piquancy 
of satire. The peculiar bent of Lady Morgan’s mind, however, 
inevitably imparted a picturesque turn to her ideas, and induced 
her to view the subject less as an economist, than as a poet 
and a woman, ‘To this graceful performance Sir Charles 
Morgan contributed a soundly studied and elegantly written 
preface. 

In her exertions to promote Catholic enfranchisement Lady 
Morgan found in Sir Charles a zealous and most efficient ally. 
During the twenty years which this gifted and amiable man 
spent in [reland, he devoted a considerable portion of his time, 
talents, and means to furthering the Catholic cause. Like the 
ancestors of the Geraldines, he soon became more Irish than 
the Irish themselves. He advocated the cause of the people 
and their religion not only in the public journals, but in the 
reviews and periodicals of the time: he loved civil and religious 
liberty with enthusiastic ardour, and his house, both in 
Dublin and London, was always open to sufferers in that cause 
from whatever land they came.* 


ene 








@€ . 
and i reiter pe advanced the opinion that Sir Charles was of humble 
ied winee extraction. Nothing can be more erroneous. Lady 
ja ers hc her diary to her husband's aunt, ‘6a wealthy old Lady 
who ep Toe has more than once turned the scale of an clection, and 
Raanehene 0 ace Mastrious race as being descended from Morgan the 
a pe a _ Sister to the brave General Morgan in India.” ‘The old 
burglars havi sb: been a decidedly strong-minded woman. A gang of 
the matter ing broken into her house she went alone to see what was 
» and having found a fellow getting out at the window, she 
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Sir Charles Morgan was an able and researchful, as well as 
an eloquent wriier. That the kmght’s prestige was not purely 
local is evidenced by the fact that lis Philosophy of Life ani 
Philosophy of Morals were translated into French by the Count 
de Tracy, an eminent metaphysician, and into Italian by another 
hand equally competent. ‘To Lady Morgan’s books of travel 
in France and Italy, Sir Charles contributed the chapters on 
law, medical science, and statistics, But his views on religion 
were unfortunately not as orthodox as might be desired, His 
sentiments had a decided tendency to materialism ; and sone 
of his metaphysical interpolations in the writings of Lady 
Morgan, drew her into not a few difficulties. 

The house occupied by Sir Charles and Lady Morgan during 
their long sojourn in Lreland, was nomber 35 Kildare-street, 
opposite the great aristocratic Club which takes its naine from 
that thoroughfare. It is a long and showy house exteriorly; 
but not possessing any back rooms the imposing appearance of 
size which it presents to the passer-by is, in a great degree, 
deceptive. The small portico which still shelters the hall-door 
was erected by the Morgans. 

In this agreeably situated mansion there was regularly held 
for a long series of years, a still more voluminous series of 
most delightful and select literary reunions, which are remem- 
bered by the surviving favored few who had the privilege of 
access, with enthusiastic feelings of pride and pleasure, A 
constant guest was the brilliant, eccentric, and almost forgotten 
Charles Robert Maturin. Domestic sorrows and pecuniary 
reverses threw a gloom over the latter years of his existence; 
and, as a contemporary record informs us, every inducement 
failed to make him desert his melancholy hearth save the 
intellectual circle which Lady Morgan* illuminated by her 
sparkling wit, or the romantic solitudes of Wicklow where 
some of his richest veins of inspiration had been caught in 
happier bygone days. Among those who figured at Lady 
Morgan’s conversazioni were, Sheil, Curran, Lords Cloncurry, 
Charlemont, Dunsany, and Miltown, Hamilton Rowan, Thomas 
Moore, Edward Moore, Judge Fletcher, North, Finlay, Kirwan 
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caught him by the leg, and held him until she examined every feature 
in his face so as to be able to swear to him. Her friends advised her not 
to prosecute lest the gang should avenge it, but she exclaimed, «* Justice 
is justice, and the villain shad/ be hanged.” 

* Obituary Sketch of Maturin, Gentleman's Magazine, Jan. 1825. 
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the great chemist, Chief Baron Woulfe, Staunton, Hartstonge, 

Berwick, Corry, and the accomplished kinswomen of the 
hostess, Lady and the Misses Clarke. The rising artistic 
talent of Ireland received constant attention from Lady 
Morgan. Comerford, and Mulrennin, then a very young man, 
were constant guests. ‘I'he promise of eventual eminence in 
his profession, which the latter at that early period exhibited, 
is noticed by Lady Morgan in her Book of the Boudoir. Kir- 
wan, to whom we have alluded, was a man of eccentric and 
methodical habits. In declining one of Lady Morgan’s invita- 
tions he urged, as an excuse, that it was not shaving day. 

These evening meetings at the house of Lady Morgan ren- 
dered it a complete centre of Opinion in Dublin, and were not 
without influence in promoting the Catholic cause. Here the 
Catholic leaders invariably learned the latest and most authentic 
news of Cabinet thoughts, divisions, and difficulties, Lady 
Moryan maintained a correspondence with some of the most 
influential political personages ; and the substance of their 
letters frequently oozed out, and shaped the course of the 
democratic leaders accordingly. In Mr. ‘Torrens M‘Cullagh’s 
Life of Sheil we have some illustrations of this fact. For 
instance, “It happened that one evening at the house of Lady 
Morgan, a letter from Mr Hyde Villiers to his brother (the 
present Earl of Clarendon), then Commissioner of Customs in 
Dublin, was shewn to Mr. Woulfe. It presented anew the 
considerations stated by Lord Anglesey ; and coming from . 
one who was believed to be aware of the feelings and sentiments 
of the government, it carried no little weight. The contents 
of the letter were communicated to Mr. Sheil, who invited a 
second party to meet at dinner the following evening.” 

A poetical squib of the day casually refers in so humorous a 
way to these evening receptions of ‘ Miladi,” as Denon and 
Tia Fayette called her, that we are tempted to jot down the 
entire stanza from memory. 

“Och Dublin City, there is no doubtin’, 
Bates every city upon the say ; 
‘Tis there you’d hear O’Connell spoutin’, 
_ An’ Lady Morgan makin’ tay ; 
For 'tis the capital o’ the finest Nation, 
Wid charmin’ pisantry upon a fruitful sod, 
Fightin’ like divils for conciliation, 
An’ batin’ each other for the love of God.” 

“Auld lang seyne” was not forgotten, and to the political 

reunions of the Marquis of Abercorn, who now resided alinost 
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exclusively at Bentley Priory, Middlesex, Lady Morgan was 
frequently and cordially mvited. Bentley Priorv Was, at the 
period of which we write, a centre of politics and fashion ; ; and 
while similar receptions at its great rival, Holland House, wore 
an exclusively Whig complexion, those at Lord Abercorn’s 
were of a much more mixed and general character. The social 
intercourse between chiefs of parties whieh subsisted at Bentley 
Priory, contributed much to soften public and political asperi- 
ties. Many of Lady Morgan’s writings not only received their 
inspiration at Be ntley Priory, but were absolutely penned in 
the midst of the exalted and fastidious circle of guests which 
the Marquis of Abercorn had gathered around him. The Mis. 
sionary, of which we have already spoken, was written under 
such circumstances; and not a few grave statesmen, disen- 
thralled, for a few weeks, from the cares and turmoil of office, 
loungingly abandoned themselves to the luxury of listening to 
Lady Morgan, as she read aloud her exciting and wildly ro- 
mantic story of Zhe Missionary. Among those present were 
Lord Aberdeen, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Ripon (then Mr. Ro- 
binson, M.P.), Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Devonshire; 
and on another similar occasion, the Princess of Wales, the 
Due de Berri, and the ex-King of Sweden. It is a remarkable 
fact that Lord Castlereagh, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
was so fascinated by Lady Morgan, and her frail Jisstonary, 
that he offered to accompany the young authoress to town, and 
having sent for Mr. Stockdale of Pall Mall, the work was ab- 
solutely disposed of to that publisher in the study of Lord 
Castlereagh. The good nature of this distinguished statesinan 
was the more remarkable as Lady Morgan had repeatedly, and 
forcibly, denounced the Legislative Union, of which he was in 
a creat degree the author, as corrupt and calamitous, atrocious 
in its principle, and abominable in its means. 

“Lady Morgan’s anecdotes of this brilliant period of her 

varied life,” observes one who knew her well, “ were told with 
a grac fulness and tact always favourable to the illustrious per- 
sons with whom she was then associated, and if she mucli ex- 
tenuated she ‘set down nought in m: alice?” 

In Llreland, at the vice regal drawingrooms of the Marquis 
anid Mare ‘hioness Wellesley, Lady Morgan frequently figured. 

‘ Here it was,” writes one who participated i in the Castle festi- 
vilies, “ here it was that 1 saw Lady Morgan for the first time ; 
and as I had long pictured her to my imagination as a syiph- 
like person, nothing could equal Inv astonishment wihell the 
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it has been justly observed by a contemporary critic, “ whether 
it is a review of volunteers in the Pheenix-park, or a party at 
the Castle, or a masquerade, a meeting of United Irishmen, a 
riot at the Dublin Theatre, or a pig-day at Bog Moy—in 
every change of scene and situation our authoress wields the 
pen of a ready writer.” 

The volunteer review in the Phcenix-park under the au- 
spicesof the Dukeof Belvoir (Rutland) to which Lady Morgan’s 
critic alludes as an able and graphic sketch, may be found in 
the third chapter of Zhe Q’Briens and the O’ Flakhertys, 
This unctuous [rish novel in four volumes, was published by 
Colburn in November 1827, and as Lady Morgan, throughout 
its pages, espoused the cause of the oppressed people with re- 
newed ardour while mercilessly lashing the ascendancy party, it 
may well be supposed that the sluices of Tory invective were 
promptly let loose upon her. Although the Jesuits received 
some keen strokes of satire from the pen of Lady Morgan in 
The O' Briens and the O' Flahertys, the work may be said to 
have had for its object the Civil Emancipation of Irish Catho- 
licism. Never were labours more thoroughly disinterested. 

“In again presenting an [rish novel to the public,” wrote 
Lady Morgan, “I hope I am not doing a foolish thing: and 
yet I feel, that as far as ny own interests are concerned, I at not 
doing a wise one. To live in Ireland and to write for it, is to live 
and write porgnard sur gorge ; for there is no country where itis 
less possible to be useful with impunity, or where the penalty on 
patriotism is levied with a more tyrannous exaction. Called, 
however, to the ground by the sarcasms of enemies, and by 
the counsels of friends, I venture forth once more, with some- 
thing less perhaps of intrepidity, than when I ‘fleshed my 
maiden sword’ under the banners of ‘The Wild Irish Girl ; 
but in the full force of that true female quality, over which 
time holds no jurisdiction —perseverance. 

“‘T anticipate upon this, as upon similar occasions, that I 
shall be accused of unfeminine presumption in ‘ meddling 
with politics ;? but while so many of my countrywomen 
‘meddle’ with subjects of much higher importance .—while 
missionary misses and proselyting peeresses affect to ‘ stand 
instead of God, amongst the children of men,’ may not I be 
permitted, under the influence of merely human sympathies, 
to interest myself for human wrongs ; to preach in my way 
on the ‘evil that hath come upon my people,’ and to ‘fight 
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with gentle words, till time brings friends,’ in that cause, 
which made Esther eloquent, and Judith brave? For love of 
country is of no sex. It was by female patriotism that the 
Jews attacked their tyrants, and ‘ broke down their stateliness 
by the hands of a woman ;’ and who, (said their enemies,) 
‘would despise a nation which had amongst them such 
men?” 

"The epoch which Lady Morgan selected for illustration had 
been hitherto untouched, and possessed deep interest in a 
national point of view as embracing events which prepared the 
Rebellion and accomplished the Union. An epoch of transi- 
tion between the ancient despotism of brute force, and the 
dawning reign of public opimon, it was characterized by the 
supremacy of an oligarchy, in whom the sense of irresponsible 
power had engendered a contempt for private morals, as fatal 
as their own political venality. 

“The portraiture of such an epoch,” she goes on to say, ‘* is 
curious from its evanescence, and consolatory by comparison 
with the present times,—times the most fatal to faction, and 
favourable to the establishment of equal rights, which Ireland 
has yet witnessed. It may also serve as a warning to a large 
and influential portion of the public, which has yet to learn, 
that to advocate arbitrary government, is to nourish moral 
disorder. In the ranks of intolerance, are to be found many, 
who make the largest pretensions to purity of principle, and 
to propriety of conduct. Should any such deign to trace, in 
the following pages, a picture of manners, far below the pre- 
valent tone of refinement now assumed as the standard of good 
company, it may diminish their confidence in their favourite 
political maxims, to remark, that all which has been thus 
gained for society, has been obtained by a progressive aban- 
donment of the system they advocate.” | 

And here we must interrupt Lady Morgan for the purpose 
of protecting lier memory from an unworthy imputation that 
has often been cast upon it. We shall say nothing of the 
cavils of sundry ephemeral critics, but there is one statement 
Ina work of standard authority which certainly demands a 
Protest, Speaking of Lady Morgan's O’ Donnell, Florence 
MacCart hy, and The O Briens and the O’ Flahertys, Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, (v. ii. 581) says: “ One 
—- against these Irish sketches was their personality, 

authoress indicating that some of her portrails at the 
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Viceregal Court, and these moving in the ‘ best society’ of 
Dublin, were intended for well known characters.” But Lady 
Morgan, it seems, went out of her way to declare the contrary 
and to prevent the possibility of misconception. “ ‘The per. 
sonages introduced on the scene,” she observes in her preface 
to Zhe O'Briens and the O' Flahertys, ‘are those which 
belong to the times described. They are alike necessary to 
the wraisemblance of the story, and to the fidelity of the por- 
trait: and ‘I beseech, very heartily, at my desires, my requests, 
and my petitions,’ the zealots of party spirit, and the purvey- 
ors of private scandal, to refrain from the application of my 
characters to their own purposes; and from the fabrication of 
false ‘ keys,’ by which their petty larceny has heretofore at- 
tempted to rob me of the little merit of that ‘ fearlessness’ 
with which I have held the mirror up to nature, without sub. 
terfuge and without evasion. May I be permitted here to 
observe, that with the exception of those public characters, 
whose delineation was almost a plagiarism, and whose pecu- 
liarities arose out of the political state of Ireland, and were 
necessary to the display of its story, | have drawn none but 
such as represent a class, or identify a genus. ven my 
Ladies Liamberis and Dunore were illustrations, not individuals, 
They were intended to represent the spoiled children of high 
society in all ages, from the charming Duchesse de Maine, 
with ber inimitable @ n’y a gue mot qui at toujours raison, to 
the modern mistresses of supreme bon fon,—all alike the 
creatures of circumstances the most unfavourable to moral 
consistency. However, 1 may have fallen @ matin basse on 
popes and potentates,—taken the field against Austria, to 
‘hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs,’ and put forth 
my protocol against the Holy Alliance, I have held private lite 
sacred, and have religiously abstained from bringing forward a 
single anecdote or circumstance incidental to the life of any 
private individual. The only ‘key,’ therefore, that I ac- 
knowledge, is that which is to be found in the great repository 
of human nature. 
du reste, | grieve, that in self-defence, I must wound the 
self-love of those ‘ walking ladies and gentlemen,’ who aflect 
to tremble lest ‘ Lady Morgan should put them into her 
book, —by dropping into their ‘unwilling ears’ the secret 
that towt bois n’est pas bon a faire Mercure. Like Macbeth, 
‘I cannot strike at wretched kernes;’ and not even for the 
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Mr. Jerdan can hardly be said to have been in a position to 
judge Lady Morgan’s performances with a dispassionate and 
unprejudiced eye. “1 confess,” he writes in his Autobiogra- 
pay, “ never to have admired aught of Lady Morgan but her 
talents ; and I fancy there was no love lost between us; for | 
remember at one of poor dear Lady Stepney’s soirées, that in. 
nocent being caught occasion to introduce Lady Morgan and 
myself formally to each other. I had a laugh in my sleeve, 
and I afterwards heard, through the kind communicativeness 
of the female coterie, that her Ladyship signified her wonder 
at the idea of presenting that odious man to Her !” 

Jerdan’s review of The O’Briens and the O? Flahertys was 
exceedingly sarcastic. ‘Two or three years ago,” said the 
Literary Gazette, “ when we happened to dissent from Lady 
Morgan on some literary estimate, she published a replication 
in which she elegantly threatened to ‘ star us up with a long 
pole. We have read The O’Briens and the O’ Flahertys, and 
we are convinced, by its length, that it is the identical pole 
which was then menaced.” After cautioning the females of 
England against reading this book, Mr. Jerdan adds: “ we 
grieve that such a picture should have come from the pen of 
awoman. “ The libel, too, is wrought up with congenial 
spirit.” “In all our reading we never met with a description 
which tended so thoroughly to lower the feminine character.” 
“ Mrs. Behn and Mrs. Centlivre, it is true, might be more 
unguarded ; but the gauze veil cannot hide the deformities— 
and Lady Morgan’s taste has not been of efficient power to 
filter into cleanliness the original pollution of her infected foun- 
tain.” 

To the simple accident of this caustic attack upon Lady 
Morgan, the birth of that mighty literary censor, the Aéheneum, 
may be directly traced. While under the incubus of James 
Silk Buckingham, the déAeneum did not make much progress, 
nor did the labors of John Stirling, who succeeded him as 
editor, tend much to stimulate it; but from the hour that 
this Journal passed into the hands of Wentworth Dilke, 1 
became almost by magic a powerful and profitable literary 
engine. It perhaps labored under one disadvantage during 
the editorial regime of Mr. Dilke. Dilke, although an able 
writer of fragmentary papers, never succeeded in writing 8 
book ; and authors who received a severe castigation at bis 
hands were not slow in retorting that this ‘‘ peevishness ” arose 
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from his own failure in authorcraft. ay His milk of human 
kindness,” said one, “the thunder of failure has turned into 
vinegar.” At length, the accession of Hepworth Dixon, an 
author of merit and importance, to the censorial throne of the 
Atheneum, rescued it from the vapid taunt of which we have 
oken. 

Ladyship’s next lucubration was the Book of the Boudotr, 
a series of autobiographical sketches, and recollections of her 
friends. ‘bis work displays the wonted energy and sparkle of 
Lady Morgan’s style. Like all autobiographical performances 
it had the fault of being a little egotistical. A long dia- 
logue with Robert Owen, the famous Utopian Philanthropist, 
is characteristic and interesting. 

In 1828, O'Connell paid a graceful tribute to the national 
feelings and achievements of Lady Morgan. ‘‘ To [rish female 
talent and patriotism we owe much,” he said: ‘‘ There is one 
name consecrated by a generous devotion to the best interests 
of Ireland—a jiame sacred to the cause of liberty, and of every- 
thing great, ribo, and patriotic—the name of an illustrious 
female who has suffered unmanly persecution for her talented, 
and chivalrous adherence to her native land. Need he say 
that he alluded to Lady Morgan. Her name is received with 
enthusiasm by the people of that country where her writings 
create and perpetuate among the youth of both sexes a patrio- 
tic ardour in the cause of everything that is noble and digni- 
fied.” Considering her great popularity in Ireland, it is indeed 
no wonder that Lady Morgan should so long have preferred 
“Dear Dirty Dublin,” as she herself called it, to a splendid 
house in Regent Street which the late Mr. Colburne offered 
her rent free, 

The Quarterly Review, when under the editorial management 
of Mr. Lockhart, noticed, very trenchantly, a growing error in 
biographical composition. It remarked that such a favorable 
colour was usually spread over the picture that its fidelity 
must be rather worse than dubious. Everything unfavourable 
was omitted, “and upon the whole,” added the Quarterly, 
"We feel corroborated in our doubts, whether the very-best of 
this species of biography can be considered in any-other light 
than a romance of real life—a picture of which the principal 
igure must be considerably flattered, and everything else 
sacrificed to its prominence and effect.” 

We, at least, have endeavoured to keep clear of the error 
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which the great critical organ of England has indicated, and 
while protecting the memory of Lady Morgan from the shafts 
of calumny, we have not hesitated to give attention to every 
honest expression of opinion on both sides. No picture js 
perfect without lights and shadows. A brilliant portrait de. 
prived of shade, would be fit only for the lumber-room, 
Impressed with the truth of this remark, we shall make a few 
transcriptions from the note-book of Prince Puckler Moskau, 
who made a tour through England and Ireland in 1828 :— 
“] was very eager,” says the distinguished stranger, “to 
make the acquaintance of a woman whom I rate so highly as 
an authoress. I found her, however, very different from what 
1 had pictured her to myself. She is a little frivolous, lively 
woman, apparently between thirty and forty, neither pretty nor 
ugly, but by no means disposed to resign all claims to the 
former, and with really fine and expressive eyes. She has no 
idea of mauvais honte, or embarrassment; her manners affect 
the azsance and levity of the fashionable world, which, however, 
donot sit calmly or naturally upon her. She has the Hnglish 
weakness, that of talking incessantly of fashionable acquain- 
tances, and trying to pass for very recherché to a degree quite 
unworthy of a'woman of such distinguished talents.” 

The German Prince adds, that Lady Morgan in conversation 
was often very biting and sarcastic, of which there cannot be, 
indeed, the slightest doubt. 

John Wilson Croker, ever on the watch ‘to give a cut to 
Lady Morgan, observed, in reviewing the Prince’s book, that 
‘She was an established authoress six-and-twenty years ago, 
and that if, according tothe Prince’s calculation, she was then only 
eight or nine years of age, she was such a juvenile prodigy, 
as would be quite as worthy to filla show waggon at Bar- 
tholomew fair, as her ladyship’s namesake, who was born with 
double joints, and could lift a sack of corn with her teeth when 
she was only six years oll.” Lady Morgan, on a closer ac- 
quaintance, would seem to have improved in ‘the estimation of 
Prince Puckler, for in thediary of a subsequent day. hetellsus,“1 
spent a very pleasant evening to-day at Lady M’s. The com- 
pany was small but amusing, and enlivened by the presence of 
two very pretty friends of our hostess who sang in the best 
Italian style [the Misses Clarke]. I talked a great deal with 
Lady Morgan on various subjects, and she has taleut and feel- 
ing enough always to excite a lively interest in her conversation. 
Ou the whole, 1 think I did not say enough in her favour 1 
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my former letter. The conversation fell upon her works, and 
she asked me how I liked her Salvator Rosa, ‘1 have not read 
it,’ replied T, ‘ because I liked your fictions so much, that I did 
not choose to read anything Instorical, from the pen of the 
most imaginative of romance writers.’ ‘QO, that is only a 
romance, said she, ‘you may read it without any qualm 
of conscience. Ah,’ said she, ‘believe me, it is only ennui? 
that sets my pen in motion; our destiny in this world is such 
a wretched one, that I try to forget it in writing.’” 

In 1825, the Marquis of Anglesey declared in the House of 
Lords, that the clamours of the Catholic Association ought to 
be met, not by concession, but by powder and ball; andan a 
furious speech which did him little credit, he expressed his 
willingness to cliarge the disaffected Irish at the head of his 
hussars. ‘To ‘this speech he owed his nomination to the Vice- 
royalty of Ircland, by the Tory Administration of 1828. But 
the Marquis had no sooner arrived in Ireland, than he saw 
the necessity for Catholic Emancipation, and for a letter which 
he addressed to Primate Curtis, urging the Catholics not to 
abate one doit in their agitation, the Marquis was recalled. 
From the moment that his views assumed a liberal complexion, 
the Tory press began to vilifv him as fluently as it had pre- 
viously belauded him with fulsome panegyric; and not con- 
tent with assailing his public character, they professed to have 
discovered that the Marchioness of Anglesey had beenindiscreetly 
conducted in private some thirty or forty years before. In 
Blackwood of the day, then a rampant Tory organ, it is men- 
tioned in an article headed “ Ireland in 1829,” that Lady 
Morgan ‘littered and fluttered the gayest among the gay in 
Lady Anglesey’s court, and was positively sentimental in de- 
claining against the pradery and hypocrisy of those who 
relused to follow her example. The example, however, ‘was 
hot followed ; the bait did not take. Lady Cloncurry and 
Lindy Morgan, together with the Lady of the Chief Baron 
O'Grady [afterwards Lord Guillamore] and a few others, con- 
tinued to enjoy a monopoly of the splendour and the favour.” 
But all this is tinged by much partisan exaggeration. 


Pi signal success which had attended the'publication of 
ance, induced Sir Charles and Lady Morgan early in 1429, 
° pay a second visit to that great country, and to write 


a . . *,e : 
oe book upon it. The vast and exciting changes which 
iad gathe , 


red in the interval ‘around the destiny of France, 
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tempted to action the graphic and speculative pen of Lady 
Morgan. 

This second book on an old theme appeared in June, 1830, and 
at once became an authority. It was dedicated to Lafayette, 
‘by his friend and servant, the author.’ The work chiefly 
coinprised a picture of the state of society in France—a con- 
dition in part the result of Lafayette’s own great example, and 
national influence. 

Having left Ireland,” writes Lady Morgan,“ in the dark mo- 
ment which preceded the bright rising of her great political day, 
—after lingering there, till hope delayed had made the heart 
sick,—we went abroad in search of sensations of a more gracious 
nature than those presented by the condition of society at home. 
It matters not whether any pre-conceived intentious of author. 
ship influenced the journey ; a second work on France can be 
alone justified, by the novelty of its matter, or by the merit of 
its execution. 

“It may serve, however, as an excuse, and an authentication 
of the attempt, that I was called tothe task by some of the 
most influential organs of public opinion, in that great country. 
They relied upon my impartiality ; (for 1 had proved it, at the 
expense of proscription abroad, and persecution at home) and, 
desiring only to be represented as they are, they deemed even 
my humble talents not wholly inadequate to an evterprise whose 
first requisite was the honesty that tells the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. This I have done to the 
full extent of my own convictions, and to the utmost limit 
of the sphere of my observation: I answer for no more.” 

Sir Charles Morgan,who was aman of great erudition, specula- 
tive power, and singular observation, gave to this work consider- 
able aid ; among other articles, he contributed those on philoso- 
phy, primogeniture, and public opinion. 

On Lady Morgan’s return to Dublin, she at once resumed 
those brilliant, gay, and hospitable evening receptions, which 
during her absence, had been so sadly missed. On August 
27, 1830, Moore, as mentioned in his Diary, dined at Lady 
Morgan’s. Curran aud Sheil, North and Edward Moore, with 
Lady Clarke, and ber daughters, were present. Lady Morgans 
fund of anecdote and drollery was, as usual, inexhaustible. 
Asa specimen, Moore jots down, “ Lady Morgan’s story of 
her telling Lady Cork, on the morning of oue of her assemblies, 
that she had just seen Sir A. Carlisle, who had been directing 
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and preserving the little female dwarf, Crachami. ‘Would 
it do for a Lion for to-night ?’ asked Lady Cork. ‘Why, 1 
think hardly.’ ‘ But surely it would if it’s in spirits.’ Their 
posting off to Sir A. Carlisle’s, and Lady ©. asking the servant 
for the little child. ‘There’s no child here, ma’am.’ ‘ But 
I mean the child in the bottle.’ ‘Ob! this is not the place 
where we bottle the children—that’s at master’s workshop.’ 
In talking of Irish pronunciation, Lord Gort saying in court, 
when some one was called forth, ‘ He’s in yeel.’ A lady, in 
describing the situation of her house, ‘ We've the dce in our 
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rare. 
Moore’s Memoirs of Lord Byron were published about this 


time. It may be remembered that the noble Bard, in one of 
his letters, praised Lady Morgan’s [éaly. The following com- 
munication addressed to the Irish journalist Staunton, speaks 
for itself :— 
Private. | 

Dear sir—The enclosed has just been sent to me extracted 
from Byron's Life by a dear friend of his. I should be obliged by 
your giving it with the other extracts in your paper. 1 know 
it requires 10 small share of courage, moral and physical,to quote 
a single line in favour of ONE marked out in this wretched coun- 
try by proscription, by ruat party to whose cause her life, and 
all its best prospects have been sacrificed. I beg, therefore, if 
you have any apprehension on the subject that you will return 
the enclosed. 
: I am, Dear Sir, &c., 

Sypney MoraGan. 
35 Kildare street. 

The seal on this letter displays the Irish Harp with other 
national and characteristic devices. 


wn the accession of the Grey Ministry to power, with King 
Wam the Fourth, November 22nd 1830, they conferred, 
among other minor but just and judicious acts of patronage, a 
2 of £300 on Lady Morgan, professedly “ in acknow- 
ae of the services rendered by her to the world of letters,” 
ehh as a just compensation for the sacrifices she had 
= ter ae ee es Nine as well as for the uninterrupted stream 
es W uch Croker and his Tory colleagues had long brought 

Pay, happily impotently, upon her reputation. TheGrey Minis- 


ydid more. war Charles Morgan was appointed one of the Com- 
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missioners of Lrish Fisheries: and the Reports on this sub. 
ject, of which several appeared, from his pen, are remarkable 
for their perspicuity and cleverness. 

Soon after the Revolation in Belgium, Lady Morgan made 
a tour though that country, and embodied in a new novel the 
result of her observation, as well as many exciting incidents of 
the recent Revolution in the Netherlands. This work was 
published under the title of Zhe Princess. Although the 
scene of the story was laid far away from “ the land of the 
Pats and Potaytees,” several racy Irish characters, including 
Laurence Fegan, and Sir Ignatius Dogherty, trod the stage 
of this highly dramatic picture. Of this book, viewed mor. 
ally, it may be said that the aim is faithful to the great object 
of Lady Morgan’s life. 

We once heard an eminent author inveigh against a 
brother scribe who had trod in a similar walk of literature. 
“ Hang the fellow,” he said, “ years ago I took my stand on 
that field into which he has now intruded. L am sure | have 
toiled enough to make it my own. Physicians never interfere 
with each other’s Patients, and the same feeling of etiquette 
ought te guide the conduct of anthors. Why didn’t the fel- 
low kill a Hessian for himself? What business has he mak- 
ing love to my wife?” T'rom this feeling of jealousy so usttal 
a:nong authors, Lady Morgan was strikingly exempt. It has 
been said that Lady Morgan’ s mantle has fallen to the 
gifted Irish authoress Mrs. S. C. Hall : and it is a remarkable 
fact that when this amiable lady first came before the public, 
Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, who then had the almost entire 
editorial control of a very influential magazine, did their best 
to encourage and appl: ind her. “ They were ever ready to foster 
young ti lent” —writes Mrs. Hall, “ and we call to mind, with 
gratitude, her generous criticism on the works of an author, 
whom a leas generous nature would have noted as poaching ov 
what she mi; eht have considered her own Irish preserve. 

In 1834 Lady Morgan changed her home from Kildare 

Street, Dublin, to W iliiam Street, Hyde Park, London ; but 
this c h ge in no degree changed the veteran authoress’s s habits. 
Ilere, as in Ireland, her evening converzationi continued unin 
terrupted. ‘The brightest and newest literary talent, with the 
soundest Liberal Opinion flourished, around her throne. Lady 
Morgan’s powers of conversation bafile all description. « Her 
unbounded, unfading, unfailing freshness of memory, ’ observes 
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a newspaper writer in 1855, ‘‘ her liveliness of description, her 
inexhaustible wealth of anecdote, the readiness of rapartee, the 
variety of humour, the pliability of wit, the occasional richness 
and abandon of fun, the great faculty of adjusting herself to 
‘all moods ; of drawing out all minds, the sovereign gift of mak- 
ing everybody pleased with himself, pleased with everybody 
else, and above all things, pleased with the amiable ranconteuse 
herself—such is the charm which makes Lady Morgan’s boudoir 
the pleasantest afternoon or evening rendezvous of Jiondon to 
all who have privilege of admission.” Mr. Jeafferson, in his 
Memoirs of the Novelists, says :—‘Her house is still frequented 
by the most distinguished men of letters and leading personages 
in the world of fashion, and it is rare for a sfranger of 
any note to visit our shores and quit them without having 
sought an introduction to the author of Woman aid her 
Master.” Another writer says—“ There are many a wit, 
statesman, scholar, and man of science, who would as soon 
omit to answer the muster call of one of Lady Morgan’s plea- 
sant reunions, asin the good old days of French society, 
Voltaires, and La Rochefoucaults would have thought of 
deserting the ruel/e of the Hotel de Rambouillet or the Carne- 
valet.” Lady Morgan’s panegyrist might have added, 
“legal magnate” to his sketch of the class of company whio 
s0 long frequented her gay boudoir, Lord Chancellor Campbell 
belug an invariable guest, 

For leaving Ireland after she had received a pension for her 
patriotism» Lady Morgan was subjected to many a sarcastic 
remark. But she defended herself by saying, that the political 
views she cutertained would in Dublin have confined her to 
one phase of suciety, while in London she could choose from 
all. In ceasing to reside in Ireland, however, she did not 
cease to be an lrishwoman in heart and soul. Her old friends, 
and her new ones, together with members of her younger country- 
Pa Who, armed with letters of introduction perpetually made 
yo on that cheerful little boudoir in William Street, were 

, received with a hearty cead mille a fuilthe. 
ae ey Peat et = ran tells us, was her earliest inspira- 
she left ite nett mic il would seem that from the moment 
. es, her cacoethes seribendi flagged. Our 


authoress’s first norforr aa 
ress's first performance after her removal to England, was 


a Wor ' =) Pees eh , > > : 
vhs k entitled Dramatic Scenes from Real Life, which Cham- 
ders’ Cyclone 


In Matter, 


ara of English Literature pronounces “ very poor 
9 c ¢ ail Te ? oy 
and affected in style’ In 1840, however, Lady 
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Morgan brought her long train of creative literary efforts to 
a singularly beautiful and effective close by the publication of 
Woman and her Master. Lady Morgan’ s essenti ally masculine 
thought, and sense had long evoked the prejudices of certain 
affected critics who would have preferred a more uniformly 
feminine style, and selection of subject ; but this grand vs 
philosophical history of Woman, in which Lady Morgan ean 
forward as the champion and historian of her sex, effectually 
silenced further objection. 

Indeed this book eflected, if possible, a strong reaction; iry 
feeling among the ladies. Some were disposed to resent the 
implied indignity of the title, notwithstanding that that defini. 
tion of womankind had been sanctioned by Blackstone who 
gravely speaks in his Commentaries of “THE Banon anv us 
Woman.” 

In Woman and her Master Lady Morgan has carefully inves. 
tigated one of the most important branches of social science— 
the position which woman should occupy in the order and 
progress of society. Following up the labors of Bentham, 
Godwin, and Condorcet, Lady Morgan soug!it, in the records of 
the past, guidance for thefuture. “She subjected the pages of 
[History toa vigorous moral analysis ; testing their facts with 
the skill of a critic, and deducing r results with the wisdom of a 
philosopher.” It is exceedingly probable Lady Morgan would 
have continued toa later era this work, which is in facta 
History of Woman down to the fall of the Roman Empire, had 
not almost an utter deprivation of sight soon after obliged 
the authoress to relinquish her labors. Critically viewed, this 
bouk can only be regarded as a splendid fragment. Since the 
fall of the Roman Empire the condition of woman, by the pro- 
grees of Christianity, and the Institution of Chivalry, has under- 
gone greater change than in the previous four thousand years ; 
and it is impossible not to experience bitter regret that circum- 
stances did not permit Lady Morgan to work out her grand 
project to its full extent. 

The work opens with an eloquent and an argumentative sketch 
of the progress of civilization, and the gradual supremacy of 
mind over brute force. This, Lady Morgan declared, was fat 
from being complete, especially i in the respective | conditions 
and re lations of the se Xs ; for, if the social sys stem Is st till more 
imperfect as it relates to the “master,” it remains much worse 
with his ‘‘ slave,” woman being “ still a thing of sufferance, 
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and not of rights” as in the ignorant infancy of early agerega- 
tion when the law of the strongest was the only law acted on. 
« Bven now,” she asks, ‘‘ when supremacy has been transferred 
from muscle to mind, has that most subtle spirit—that being 
of most mobile fibre—that most sensitive and apprehensive 
organization—has she, whom God placed to be a mate and a 
help to man, at the head of his creation, the foundress of 
nations, the embellisher of races, has she alone been left be- 
hind, at the very starting-post of civilisation, while around her 
all progresses and improves ? And is man still ‘the Master ;’ 
and does he, by a misdirected self-love, still perpetuate her 
ignorance and her dependence, when her emancipation and im- 
provement are most wanting, as the crowning element of his 
own happiness ? . ° : . : 
If, in the first era of society, woman was the victim of man’s 
physical superiority, she is still, in the last, the subject of laws, 
in the enactment of which she has had no voice—amenable to 
the penalties of a code, from which she derives but little protec- 
tion. While man, in his first crude attempts at jurisprudence, 
has surrounded the sex with restraints and disabilities, he has 
left its natural rights unguarded,and its liberty unacknowledged. 
Merging the very existence of woman in his own, he has al- 
lowed her no separate interest, assigned her no independent 
possessions ; ‘ for,’ says the law—the law of man—‘ the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, and all that she has belongs to 
him,’ Even the fruit of her own labour is torn from her, un- 
less she Is protected by the solitary blessedness of a derided 
but innocent celibacy.” 
— The eloquent champion of woman, not content with assert- 
ing the moral and intellectual equality of the sexes, absolutely 
insisted upon female superiority, and among other evidence 
cited the great case of Adam and Eve as a proof of their social 
equality, and the mental pre-eminence of the first Mother, 
tht gre signifies in the Hebrew, Life, while the 
sation of Adam is—Red Earth ! 
<gmam 3 vo of Woman and her Master, we 
offered tint i a that the Quarterly Review at last 
a va A — a: honorable atonement by praising 
control of the Bevieib ha ae will, But had not the editorial 
and not Mr. Grok. 4 een in the hands of Mr. Lockhart, 
- Uroker, at this period, another savage onslaught 
have been made upon her. By turning to 


would doubtless 
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volume XLVL., p. 370, it may be perceived that Woman and 
her Master \ is pronounced to be “a very clever and amusing 
work.” ‘There ean be no doubt, that although not avowed. 
Sir Charles Morgan contributed to this voluminous disquisi- 
tion much of his metaphysical and philosophic lore. 

The last joint production of this devoted pair was Zhe Book 
Without a Name ; but it cannot be well regarded as embodying 
much new mental effort, being exclusively composed of final 
gleanings from the portfolios of the writers, and stray papers 
which had previously ee in the magazines. An excellent 
copperplate portrait of Sir C. Morgan was prefixed to this 
work, 

On August 28th, 1843, Sir Charles Morgan was summoned 
suddenly to Eternity. ‘To the latest hour of his life he had 
continued his liberal and philanthropic labours by voice and pen. 
Ou the day of his funeral the New Monthly Magazine for Sep- 
tember was published ; and with many a sigh, and a moistened 
eye, people recognised in its pages an earnest, able, and hearty 
contribution from Sir Charles Morgan’s pen, attesting the in- 
domitable perseverance with which, to the last gasp of his ex- 
istence, he had toiled in a generous cause. By. his family and 
priv ate friends, Sir Charles was beloved with an affection which 
tiie may mellow, but can never obliterate. Several earnest 
tributes to his worth appeared in the journals of the day, Que 
in the Meaminer, probably from the pen of Fonblanque, we 
transcribe; “a writer of great ability, an honest politician, av 
amiable and most enlightened man, he has claims to be long 

revretted by a wide circle of every class of opinion. While 
' is mind kept equal pace with the progress of liberal views, 
his tastes were formed and resolutely fixed in what we call the 
best old school. He was never at a loss for the witty or the 
wise passage from Rabelais or Bayle. We turn to his last 
magazine paper—published as we write this, and find it closed 
with a quot; ition from the latter writer: ‘ Ne croyez pas que Je 
me vante de n’avoir rien dit que de vrai: je ne garantie que mon 
intention, et non pas mon ignorance. ” And truly if anything 
but the exactest truth ever fell from himself, it was ignorance, 
and not intention that betrayed him. ‘The one most rare with 
him—the other most reliable and sound. 

To the generality of readers it is hardly necessary to Say that 
Sir Charles had no children by Liady Morgan. Had she been 
mother she would have proved a fond and a wise one. Her 
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principles for the education of youth, were sound, In a téte- 
aetéte conversation with Mrs. Hall, on the subject of some 
young ladies who had been suddenly bereft of fortune, Lady 
Morgan said, with an emphatic wave of her dear old green fan, 
‘They do everything that is fashionable—imperfectly ; their 
singing, and drawing, and dancing, and languages, amount to 
nothing. ‘They were educated to marry, and had there been 
time they might have gone off wih, and hereafter from, 
husbands, ‘They cannot earn their own salt; they do 
not even know how to dress themselves. I desire to give 
every girl, no matter her rank, a trade—a profession if they 
word pleases you better ; cultivate what is necessary in the 
position.she is born to; cultivate all things in moderation, 
but one thing to perfection, no matter what it is, for which 
she has a talent—drawing, music, embroidery, housekeeping 
even ; give her a staff to lay hold of, let her feel ‘ ¢his will 
carry me through life without dependence.’ I was independent 
at fourteen, and never went in debt.” 

Notwithstanding the skill and attention of the best ophthal- 
mists of London, Lady Morgan’s sight far from improved, and 
for the next ten years she did not put pen to paper: at last, 
in December, 1850, a flash of the old genius attracted public 
attention. After long repose Lady Morgan donned her glittering 
armour and entered the lists of controversy with no less a 
personage than Cardinal Wiseman, ‘The matter is not only 
curious in a literary point of view, but as shewing the un- 
quenched spirit, and undiminished powers of argument of 
the all hut blind octogenarian. 

th her great work on Italy Lady Morgan described, among 
other relics, the Chair of St. Peter. The authoress reported 
that when Denon, Champollion and other Savans, accompanied 
Buouaparte to Italy, they began to grope into all sorts of an- 
ligue remains ; and the enthroned chair contained in the magnifi- 
= shrine of bronze which closes the view of the nave of St. 

ma was not exempted from the investigation. Upon the 
a _ meta “ discovered, according to Lady Morgan, 
deciahered way enone which having been copied and 
wire jah _ to be in the Cufic character and to con- 
atl . - eer’ There is but one God, and 
tt te abgenalicdig ‘et 1 Cardinal Wiseman contradicted 

"© asserlions point-blank, and declared that for three cen- 


turies > Sacr 
th sacred chair had not been uncovered. Lady 
“organ replied :— | 
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“My Lord, Ll thank you for the indulgence with which 
your Eminence offers me the benefit of this ‘ignorant mistake.’ 
(and never did the Church grant a more gratuitous one!) bat 
I decline profiting by it. My ‘ foolish and wicked story of the 
chair’ was no mistake—of mine at least. It was related to 
ine and accepted in the most implicit faith, ou the authority 
of two of the greatest travellers, antiquarians, and virtuosi 
of their age, who were of that illustrious corps of Savans, the 
friends and companions in peace, and the intellectual staff in 
war, of the Kwperor Napoleon—Denon and Champollion. 
The night before our departure from Paris for Italy, on our 
first, last, and memorable visit, many distinguished—lI may 
say illustrious-—-men were assembled in our drawing-room in 
the Rue de Helder. Every one was offering an opinion as to 
objects most worthy of our notices—when the Baron Denon, 
who, in one of the happiest phases of the most brilliant racon- 
deur of his time, had been describing his visit to the Inquisi- 
tion, when he accompanied Buonaparte into Spain, and when, 
satiated with the rueful relics, which that awful place revealed 
to his antiquarian curiosity, he fell asleep on the table of that 
terrible Hall of Council, where he actually passed the night— 
then related the anecdote of the discovery of the Chair of St. 
Peter,adding, “The inscription wasin acufic character, that puzzled 
even Champollion and the most learned Arabic scholars of the 
Institut.’ And thus, ‘I told the tale as it was told me,’ care- 
lessly and fearlessly, which has drawn down on my work the 
anathema of your Kiminence’s ‘ Remarks on Lady Morgan's 
Statements regarding St. Peter’s Chair.’” 

This pamphlet contained a considerable quantity of ingenious 
special pleading. 

“ But is it probable, my Lord, that St. Peter, the humble 
fisherman of Galilee, permitted himself to be seated or carried 
in this gorgeous chair, on the shoulders of slaves, as his suc- 
cessor Pio Nono does at this day?’—he who had so recently 
heard his Divine Master declare that ‘ foxes had holes, and the 
birds of the air had nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head,’—he, to whose Kastern habits such a 
chair must have been repugnant! who had taught, not ¢ 
cathedrd, but, like the Master he served, walking or reclining 
on the lap of earth? ) 

Lady Morgan’s eye-sight was not much improved by tis 
troublesome controversy with Cardinal Wiseman. The curious 
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out-of-the-way Latin works, which she carefally examined and 
adroitly quoted with a view to sustain her in the wordy conflict, 
could hardly have been accessible to any other person but her- 
self, ‘The acquaintance with Kcclesiastical Black-letter tomes, 
displayed by Lady Morgan in this pamphlet, was marvellous. 
Lady Morgan's eyes enjoyed undisturbed repose from this 
date, save when an application reached the veteran authoress 
for her autograph; and requests of this character, she was 
always too amiable and too vain to refuse. Authors’ “ auto- 
graphs” are in general, stately looking signatures, remarkable 
for nothing but hair-strokes, down strokes and aflourish. But 
whenever Lady Morgan furnished her autograph “ by desire,” 
she contrived to infuse into it a dash of that quaint and 
unctuous wil which had so long been a speciality with her. 
We transcribe one as a specimen :— 
“ Autograph by desire of William J. Fitzpatrick, Esq. 
Sydney Morgan, her hand and pen— 
She will be good, but God knows when. 


Williaw-street, Albert-gate, 17 May, 1853. 


We have said that Lady Morgan had vanity, but it was a 
vanity so quaint and sparkling, so unlike in its frank honesty, 
to all other vanities, that it became absolutely a charm. “I 
am vain,” she once said to Mrs. Hall, “but I have a right to 
beso; look at thenumber of books I have written !* Have I 
not been ordered to leave a kingdom, and refused to obey? 
Did ever woman move ina more false or a brighter sphere, than 
I do? My dear, I have three invitations to dinner to-day, 
one from a Duchess, another from a Countess, a third from a 
diplomatist:—I will not tell you who—a very naughty man, 
who, of course, keeps the best society in London. Now what 
nght have I, my father’s daughter, to this? What am I? 
A pensioned scribbler! yet I am given gifts, that queens might 
covet. Look at that little clock, ¢ha¢ stood in Marie Antoin- 
ette’s dressing-room. When the Louvre was pillaged, Denon 
met a bonnet rouge with it in his hand, and took it from him ; 
ne gave it to me.” Then, with a rapid change she added, 
Wis ane is a long time ago, though 1 never refer to dates, 
ie rinoeenss, celebrities of all kinds, have presented 
eet souvenirs you sce around me, and that would 

“ Wiser woman vain, But do they not shew to advan- 
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y Morgan was the author of seventy-one volumes.—Ep. 
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tuge, backed by a few yards of red cotton velvet? If ladies 
did but know the value of that same velvet—know how it 
throws up, and throws out, and turns the insignificant into 
the signiticant—we should hens more effect and less upholstery 
in our drawing-rooms.’ 

To the week of her death,” writes one of Lady Morgan’ 3 
friends, in a note to the writer, “she continued to give recep. 
tions every night regularly—even Sunday—with plenty of chat 
and coffee. The house was not large, and it was nightly cram. 
med with body and brain. Lady Morgan used to glide about 
throwing incendiary sparks of wit into every group of inert 
matter; though almost blind, she somehow seemed always 
au courant with the progress of Literature ; and every new 
book underwent oral criticism, in a style peculiar to herself— 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, for instance, was praised. “ Well, 
I cannot concur with you. The story is perfectly monstrous. 
I cannot understand making a lady who has committed some 
peccadillo, wear a great scarlet patch upon her chest. W hy, 
if we were all obliged to wear scarlet patches in consequence 
of our peccadillos, we could never venture out of doors, and 
there would soon be an end to all society.” Her house was a 
complete repository of curious articles of vertu, antiques, lis- 
torical relics, autographs, and other memorials seldom revealed 
to the world. I was one night reclining in a fauteui/, when 
Lady Morgan glided up to me, saying, “ You may be glad to 
know, Mr. , that the seat you are sitting on, was Horace 
Walpole’s study choir. I bought it myself at the sale at 
Strawberry Hill.” 

Lady Morgan’s literary ability was only surpassed by the 
steengath and fidelity of her friendships. ‘ There is,” writes 
one of Lady Morgan’s former guests, ‘‘ no instance of any of 
her friends or acquaintances being at any time set aside, diste- 
garded, or overlooked. The memory of the heart was with ber 
particularly strong and retentive. However intended to shine 
in wide circles, Lady Morgan was never so engaging as In 
petite comile ; how ever gracefully at ease amongst the highest, 
however all alive among the highest, s she was never so perfectly 
at home as amongst her friends. Her wit and humour were 
never so irresistible as when blended with natural and generous 
outbursts of feeling,’ 

Lady Morgan, though not wealthy, was in very comfortable 
circumstances, It is a fact exceedingly creditable to her, that 
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about the year 1852, she transferred all her property to her 
nieces, with the right of inheritance, lest any unforeseen impulse 
of caprice should induce her, when her mind would become less 
strong by age, to make a less domestic disposition, : 
Theremarkable constitutional pertinacity with which Lady Mor- 
gan retained, even after she had become an octogenarian, all her 
ristine vivacity, and power of fascination, was pleasingly noticed 
f the Aéheneum a month or two previous to our author’s death, 
The vigilant editor of that influential journal would seem to 
have regarded Lady Morgan in her green old age, as a dear old 
evergreen which had sustained many a storm, and which it 
behoved him, in his capacity of pruner and cultivator in the 
garden of literature, to encourage occasionally by acts of 
generous and thoughtful attention. ‘As she then sang,” 
observed the Atheneum, *‘she still sings. Some harps seem 
never worn and never out of tune. The chords obey her 
hands, as in the former day, throbbing as she flings acrpss 
them eloquent and sprightly music. This faculty of liveliness, 
and bantering good humour, is strange, as it is admirable in 
one whose long life has been, so to say, a succession of siege 
aud storm. In her youthful time, Lady Morgan was less a 
woman of the pen than a patriot and a partizan. Her books 
were battles. Zhe Wild Irish Girl was her Marengo—France, 
her Rivoli—Fvorence M*‘Carthy, her Austerlitaz—Ztaly, her 
Borodino. She underwent no Leipsic or Waterloo—the last 
calamity of noble minds—yet she must have suffered from the 
hail of shot and shell. Through more years than we care to 
say, her name was as signs among the combatants, her voice 
sounded as a trumpet through Whig and Tory camps, and a 
new book from her hand drummed a host of enemies and friends 
to arms, She wrote, too, in an age when, to be a woman, was 
lo be without defence, and to be a patriot, was to be a 
criminal. Yet her spirits seem to preserve themselves into a 
mild old age ; joyous as though her stream of life had run 
between green and flowery banks—graceful and noiseless—her 
phon, romantic dream—her womanhood a prophetic care, 
se cn 0 with that diadem of peace which the wise 
> emg or the daughter of his love.” Knowing that the gods 
Seives are old, but forgetting that the muses are always 


oung a ; 
young, the Atheneum, in reviewing her Diary, observed that, 


ady Morgan had lived through the love, admiration, and 
walignity of 


three generations of men, and was, in short, a 
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literary Ninon, and scemed as brisk and captivating in the 
year 1859, as when George was Prince, and the author of 
Kate Kearney divided the laureateship of society and song 
with Tom Moore. Lady Morgan viewed this kind courtesy 
with minyled feelings. She felt grateful and flattered by the 
applause of the Atheneum ; but she did not altogether like to 
be reminded of her advanced age, or that those over whom she 
still exercised a strange witchery of fascination should be re- 
minded of it. Under the influence of these feelings she ad- 
dressed to her reviewer the following lines, which strikingly 
exhibit her vigour of thought to the last :— 


My life is not dated by years, 
For time has drawn lightly his plough, 
And they say scarce a furrow appears 
To reveal what I ne’er will avow. 


Till the spirit is quenched, still a glow 
Will fall o’er the dream of my days, 

And brighten the hours as they flow 
In the sunset of memory’s rays. 


For as long as we feel we enjoy, 

And the heart sets all dates at defiance, 
And forgetful of life’s last alloy, 

With Time makes a holy alliance. 


Then talk not to me of “ my age,” 
I appeal from the phrase to the fact, 
That I’m told in your own brilliant page 
I'm still young in fun, fancy, and tact. 
Sypney Morgan. 


In May, 1868, Lady Morgan was completely prostrated by 
a virulent attack of bronchitis—a disease which had, in the 
previous November, consigned her brother-in-law, Sir Arthur 
Clarke, to the grave. No hope was entertained of Lady Mor- 
gan’s recovery for many days; but an unexpected rally, attri- 
butable, in a great degree, to her own patience and tranquillity 
of mind, enabled the fair octogenarian to cheat death for the 
nonce, Undaunted by his near approach, she promptly availed 
herself of convalescence to resume her old and brilliant position as 
queen of a sparkling coterie. But she did not devote her new 
spell of health and intellectual vigour to conversation exclu- 
sively. With the aid of Miss Jewsbury, as amanuensis, she 
arranged for publication a volume of her Diary and Correspond- 
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ence, extending from August, 1818, to May, 1819, This 
period, as the reader may remember, was spent by Lady 
Morgan in London and Paris, in preparation for her visit to, 
and great work on, Italy. ‘These Passages from my Autobio- 
graphy, which were published by Mr Bentley, in January, 
1859, possessed the same fault by which Moore’s Memoirs 
and Diary were disfigured, namely, a too obviously intense 
enjoyment of fashionable celebrity and society, and the same 
excessive desire for aristocratic praise and recognition. The 
book contains several amusing passages, but, on the whole, 
wants depth and sentiment. 

Poor Lady Morgan did not long survive the publication of 
this“ Odd Volume” as she herself styled it on the fly-leaf. She 
passed tranquilly into eternity on April 14th, 1859, aged eighty- 
one, and with her became extinct the last illustration of high 
Whigsociety belonging to the world of Byron, Rogers and Moore, 

“ Life was so strong, observed the déhenzum im recording her 
death, “ and spirits were so brilliant in the woman of genius who 
departed from amongst us only a few hours since,—enjoyment 
of society was so keen with her to the last,—habit of expression 
so eloquent,—and life and spirits and expression kept such 
perfect pace with the interests of the day, the changes of the 
hour,—that while recording the death of Lady Morgan we feel 
something of sudden surprise, besides much of personal regret.” 
The timid tendency to shrink from fashionable society which 
marked the early life of Sydney Owenson, is exceedingly curious 
when contrasted with the passionate affection for it with which 


Lady Morgan’s days closed. In 1799 the tiny girl, addressing 
her solitary bower, writes— 


Oft from th’ unmeaning crowd I’d fly, 
From fashion’s vapid circle hie, 

And beneath thy umbrage sought 

The luxury of pensive thought. 


But although an ardent votary of fashion in the evening of her 
life, Lady Morgan was keenly alive to the solemnity of death, 
“ry to the unseemliness of a fashionable cortege at her funeral. 
ag an such ghastly mockery accompany my poor remains to 
anit resting place,” she said ; “ I desire that my funeral 
Hay be strictly private, and limited to a hearse and one mourn- 


mg coach.” ‘The dyi igi 
dying wisi 
obeyed, ying wish of Lady Morgan was religiously 
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On Sanday morning, April 17th, 1859, a coffin hardly larger 
than an infant child’s, was lowered into the damp earth of Old 
Brompton churchyard ; and to that lonely grave many an Irish 
pilgrim will yet wander to gaze upon the storied urn of 


Svdnev Lady fMorgan. 





This Life preaches a moral, but it is a moral different from 
that which the panegyrists of Lady Morgan have hitherto 
sought to inculcate, 

Lady Morgan was not, as has been asserted, in Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, a self-educated person.” On 
the contrary she received, as we have shown, no stint of school- 
ing—so much that it absolutely disgusted her. Her early writings 
in themselves sinell of the hot atmosphere of the school-room : 
we feel ourselves sitting upon a hard form as we read ; and the 
ring of the pedagogue’s birch more than once grates upon our 
ear. Sydney Owenson’s acquaintance with foreign languages, and 
familiarity with English classical literature, is apparent to the 
very verge of pedantry in her first works, and shows, that the 
education of the authoress had been very carefully attended to. 
The moral, therefore, is not, that by energetic self education 
in later hfe she triumphantly tore from her mind the myriad 
cobwebs which alleged intellectual neglect, extending ove? 
many early years, had created and increased; but the 


lesson which her life teaches is based on the great and 
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significant fact, that with her own fragile female hand she 
inet only partied undauntedly the assaultsof a furious and organ- 
‘ced host of Critie-Cut-Throats, but absolutely hurled them, one 
by one, to the ground ; and the teeth that had been sharpened 
to gnaw this brilliant woman’s heatt, impotently bit the dust 
beneath her feet. Self-reliance and self-respect, withott the 
support of which no genius can be secure or genuine, formed 
a prominent feature in her idiosyncracy. Those who are in 
fear of falling do nothing but stumble, and impressed 
by the truth of the aphorism Sydney Lady Morgan, with queen- 
like dignity and confidence, pursued the opposite course boldly. 
The blows aimed at her own fair fame she made recoil upon 
herassailants. he finest poetic genius that had ever shone on 
the world had been already quenched prematurely by the deadly 
grasp of John Wilson Croker, A violent attack in the Quarterly 
Review killed poor unresisting Keats. ‘The sarcastic ‘‘ Epistles 
on the Irish Stage” have been always attributed to Croker. 
Au unadorned slab, almost smothered by rank weeds in the 
Church-yard of St Werburgh, Dublin, communicates to the 
reader the melancholy fact, that Edwin, one of the most promis- 
ing Irish actors, died in 1805, from a broken heart caused by an 
illiberal criticism in that work, “There is nothing so detestable,” 
says Addison, “in the eyes of all good men, as defamation or 
satire aimed at particular persons. It deserves the utmost detes- 
tationand discouragement of all who have either the love of their 
country or the honour of their religion at heart. I have not 
scrupled to rank those who deal in these perniciops arts of 
"ning, with the murderer and assassin. Every honest man sets 
as high a value upon his goud name as upon life itself ; and I 
thei + shpeape nek ite privily assault the one, could 
nie Ae ag oe : oa do it with the same security and 
ino it ent eri “ia the brilliant Montesquieu also 
| sisting victim. But why multiply examples ? We do 
not deprecate adverse criticism when offered fairly and conscien- 
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tiously; but we detest to see it made the vehicle of malignant as. 
sault from private or party motives. Had Sydney Morgan bared 
that heart which blazed with pure patriotism, to the dastard 
stab, and submitted her dead body to be trampled upon, as 
Keats,and Edwin,and Montesquicu submitted and were trainpled, 
this memoir would have had but an inferior moral to dignify it, 
Our authoress, however, grappled with the arm which sought to 
destroy her fair reputation, and possibly her life, and like the 
good fairy crushing the Evil Genius in a Pantomime, she 
smote the arch-Foe to the earth, and placed her tiny foot, 
cased in white satin, upon his ponderous coat of mail. 




















Aan, III.—-ABOUT MOSAICS AND POTTERY. 


Tyaite des Arts Céramiques. Par M. Brongnairt. 
Paris, 1844. 


According to Pliny, Mosaic Art was not discovered 
until about the time of Claudius. During the reign of 
Nero the mixture of simple marbles was invented ; ‘‘ and 
by this means,” as Pliny further observes, ‘‘ the namidrque 
marble was to be found spotted with oval marks, and the 
synnadique became enriched with spots of purple. The art, 
which thus, without intermission, laboured for our pleasure, 
supplied a universal want, and created from marble all 
that the caprice of luxury could desire; so great was the 
demand, that they began to fear the mountains would be 
exhausted, and could not furnish materials for the works 
they were unceasingly heaping up in the cities, and which, 
when finished, frequently became the prey of the spoiler.”* 

One of the most remarkable Mosaics preserved from 
antiquity was discovered at Pompeii, in 1829, in one of the 
houses of the street of Mercury, to which has been given the 
name of the house of the Fawn. This representation was 
about six feet four inches in width,and three feet four inches 
in height. It covered the entire pavement of a large qua- 
drangular hall which had been used for games and banquets. 
The ground, entirely white, is devoid of background ; this is 
doubtless caused by the difficulty of representing, in mosaic, 
the lessening shadows of erial perspective. The material 
execution is perfect ; the work is not in clay, but is composed 
of small bits of precious marbles, in their natural or original 
colors,+ reunited with the greatest care, and so exquisitely 
blended as to render the joining almost imperceptible. The 
learned Nicolini, in order to form a just estimate of their 
number, counted them in various parts, and according to his 
ee there were about 7,000,not including the frame. 

18 plece represents, at about three-fourths its natural 


ee 





* See Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxv. 

must be observed,” writes M. de Clarac, “ that ancient Mo- 

whilst generally in marble, and sometimes even in hard stone, 
ours are in enamel. However, it must be admitted, we are 


more M4 a? . . 
X hoy py in the blending of colors, and our shadowing is better 
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height, a battle scene when it has attained to its most 
interesting point, namely, the rencounter of the two antago- 
nistic chiefs.* 

The conqueror overthrows every obstacle by which he 
is impeded, whilst his opponent, on an elevated car, grasps 
the bow tightly in his left hand, and will combat no more: 
he remains immovable, and as it were stupified by grief, on 
beholding a young man pierced through, who, judging by 
the richness of his costume, must have been either his 
favorite or a relative. 

In the meantime, the faithful conductor of the car is turn- 
ing round the four horses, seeking to remove his master 
from the danger by which he is threatened ; whilst he, 
turned almost backward, his right hand raised, never averts 
his eyes from the scene which disturbs and engrosses all his 
attention. The wounded hero, his horse already borne 
down under him, is seeking to disengage himself, when he 
receives a mortal wound. 

Behind the car may be perceived the lances of the con- 
quered guards, who resisted in order to save their chief. 
heside the car is a personage richly clothed descending from 
his horse that his chief may mount and by this means 
inore rapidly effect his flight. All the other warriors ex- 
press by their attitudes the part they have taken in the 
engagement. 

This Mosaic, a chef-d’ceuvre of this species of artistic 
workmanship, possesses even a higher interest still, than 
that which attaches to it as a mere specimen of Mosaic 
Art, being a re-production of one of the chef-d’ceuvres of 
antique paintings. Asadesign, a painting, and a composi- 
tion, the moderns can produce nothing superior.+ 

Whilst working in the trenches at Aix during the year 














* Before this was discovered we possessed no other battle scene 
represented by ancient art. é 

+ According to M. C. Bonnucci, architect of the ruins of Pompel, 
it is the battle of Plataeae we have there represented, According to 
M. Azellino, it is the passage of the Granicus. M. Quaranta 
atirms it to be the battle of Issus; but M. Nicolini, agreeing 
with M. Raoul Rochette, is of opinion that it represents the battle of 
Arbela. This opinion has been clearly elucidated by the latter of 
these two archeologists in the Journal des Savants 1833, p. 286, and 
is the most probable. 
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1843, they discovered, in the faubourg Sextius, a hall 5 
metres ‘ov in width by 8 metres 0) in height. In the 
centre they found a complete picture in mosaic, of which 
the left border alone had disappeared. We borrow the 
following details from a report made by an antiquarian, 
M. Rouard. . 
«This piece,” wrote he, ‘represented a female figure in a 
oraceful attitude and almost ethereal, for under her feet 
there is nothing but the sun; her head is encircled with a 
wreath of flowers and no laurel, and a species of net con- 
fined her hair. ‘his personage held a lyre with seven 
strings, each chord or wire of which appeared to be com- 
posed of two pieces, and by its sinuous form recalled to 
mind the horns of a wild goat, frequently used as rests for 
the ancient lyres; it reposed on the left shoulder of the 
figure, which held in its right hand the pleetrum or 
pecten (a kind of bow) and struck with it the chords of the 
lyre, of which the magas or margadion, that is to say, the 
board on which the strings were fixed, is here quite palpa- 
ble, and characterises it as the great lyre or barditos. 
Lower down may be perceived, if we are not mistaken, a 
bit of stuff attached to the end of the instrument, which 
M. de Clarac has remarked on several lyres of this descrip- 
tion, and which serves, according to him, to encase the lyre 
when not being played on, or to dry the musician’s hands 
when rendered warm by motion or the heat of the sun. The 
right arm, the only one perceptible, was entirely naked. 
There were discernible, by the varied coloring and artistic 
arrangement of the drapery, two garments, or even three 
if a series of small black points which were observable 
towards the middle of the robe might be considered a third, 
orwas merely a border or simple embroidery. This grand 
robe, or tunic, is enomide, that is to say without sleeves, of 
_ kind designated cimbericum, which was usually of a very 
ight texture and even transparent. The shape of the legs 
: thighs are perfectly visible through this singularly light 
. oo tissue, and uniformly of finer fabric when 
m — the figure of a woman. Above this large tu- 
a 7 “ “s . to be perceived a little pep/us equally transpar- 
ia fastened 7 earder witeledtapes ovethe thigh, andwhich 
os col, under the arms by a large piece of embroidery, 
girdle intended to support the lyre. The color of the 
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principal tunic appears to be white, with perpendicular 
bands of red and blue.” 

There is no inscription to indicate who tis personage js, 
The presence of two animals placed at the right of the 
spectator has led to the supposition, and not unjustly, that 
it must be Orpheus. 

This beautiful mosaic has been removed in one single 
piece to the Museum at Aix, where it is now to be seen, 

Thecity of Nsimes possessed in 1840 twenty-tive mosaics, 

Amongst the most beautiful that have been transmitted 
to us from antiquity we cannot omit to mention the admi- 
rable pavement of Pompeii, the Hercules of the Villa Al- 
bani, the Perseus and Andromeda of the Museum of the 
Capitol; the Nine Muses found at Santa-Poncio, in Spain, 
ainidst the ruins of the Italica, built by Scipio, and some 
others of equal note. 

The paving of the ancient temples was usually formed of 
large tablets of marble composed of wide compartments, 
which squared with the pillars of the nave and the principal 
points of the edifice. It was thus that they paved the 
ancient temples of Concord and of Jupiter-Tonans at the 
base of the Capitol, and the churches founded in the earlier 
aves of Christianity. To these simple pavements, succeeded 
the opus Alexandrinum composed of circles or of squares in 
red and green porphyry, framed in compartments of very 
smal] dimensions carved in triangles, in lozenges, or oval, 
in marble of every color, giving the pavement altogether 
the appearance of a rich tapestry ; this system was spread 
ilroughout all Christendom up to the XIIth century.*  _ 

‘This species of mosaic did not exclude representations 0! 
men or of animals, of emblems or of coats of arms; the 
pavement of the grand nave of Saint Laurence outside the 
walls, represents a warrior on horseback, carrying his 
standard. Justinian had represented on the pavement ol 
Saint Sophia, the four streams of paradise verging towards 
the four cardinal points; stags and birds are coming 10 
slake their thirst in the waters. . 

They also executed pavements in common mosaic, el 


EE nae 





. . - > . ® y 

* «Tt was in the time of Scylla,” according to Pliny, “ that ve 
practice was introduced into Rome, of paving in marble mosaics ans 
in enamel that style called Lithrostrote.” 
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bellished with subjects of all descriptions, some taken from 
sacred history, others representing the signs of the Zodiac, 
great rivers, and animals of various kinds. i oe 
* During the latter period of the Roman Empire, the art 
of the mosaist was not lost, it was only transformed. It 
was with them, according to M. Viardot, that it became a 
form of painting. ‘They blended together naturally, ° adds 
this author, ‘‘the false taste of their epoch which mis- 
took the rich for the beautiful, and thoroughly united the 
working of precious metals in the combined trades of gold 
and silver smiths. They formed mosaics at Constantinople 
of bits of glass, of gold leaf, of silver, of enamel, and of 
precious stones. 

« Aurea concisis surgit pictura metallis.” 


In the old churches at Ravenna and Rome they have dis- 
covered mosaics of the Byzantine form; those of Saint 
Mary-Major date from the fourth and fifth centuries ; those 
of Saint Paul outside the walls, are of the sixth, and the 
famous Zriclinium of the palace of Saint John of Lateran is 
of the ninth, at the same period at which was con- 
structed, on the model of the basilica of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the little church of Germigny-des-Prés two leagues from 
Saint Benort-sur-Loire; the vault or roof was ornamented 
by a precious mosaic (musivo opere), portions of which were 
found at the restoration of this historic monument.* 

According to M. Viardot it was almost impossible to 
compete with the Byzantine or Italian artificers who wrought 
mosaics in the earlier portion of the middle ages; some 
mosaics, such as the Saint Sebastian of Saint Peter in vin- 
cula, at Rome, appears to be evidently a specimen of the 
Byzantine art; as for the Pala d’oro of Venice, that is cer- 
tainly one of their rarest productions. We know that the 
Venetians had Greek mosaists to execute in this manner 
the embellishments of Saint Mark’s. 

PL sai Sapo to have been for along time 
f Sienna j ee ° asi and palaces. In the Cathedral 
Bo Nin Baar 7 e pavement was executed by 
with a chic gem : t was in white marble, carved 

sel, the engraving was filled with black stucco 
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enriched with colored marbles, grey forming the shades 
around the high altar were represented various sketehes 
from Genesis. Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise, the 
Sacrifices of Abel, of Melchisedech, and of Abraham ; at the 
lower part of the stairs was graven Moses on Mount Sinai, 
the Adoration of the Golden Calf, Moses breaking the 
tables of the law. Before the pulpit, might be seen the 
Llebrews quenching their thirst with the miraculous water 
which issued from the rock when struck by Moses. 

About the twelfth or thirteenth century, they laid aside 
mosaic pavements, which were replaced by a species of 
very hard stone, somewhat resembling our Portland stone, 
cut in large tables and enriched with engravings. Cement 
of bitumen colored in red, brown and green, was melted 
into these incisions in large squares marking out where the 
persons were interred under the slabs, or were cast in beauti- 
ful ornamental combinations of animals and flowers, noble 
relics of which may be seen in the Cathedral of Saint Omer, 
and in the store-rooms of the Royal Church at Saint Denis. 

M. Brunette, an architect of Rheims, has discovered near 
that city, pavements in this species of stone with incrusta- 
tions of lead belonging to the Church of Saint Remi of 
Rheims ; they are of the thirteenth century, and represent 
alternately ornaments, and subjects from the Bible. 

In the twelfth century, terra-cotta varnish was used for 
paving churches. he Church of Saint Denis is still pos- 
sessed of beautiful specimens of ornaments in enamel.* 

The pavements of the vault of Saint Peter of Orbais 
(Marne) are in terra-cotta enamelled, and_ represent the 
fleur-de-lys, various kinds of foliage, circles, petrils or storm 
fowl, stag hunts, hunters on horseback and armed with 
lances, dogs picking bones, jesters holding their fools’-caps, 
and the coat of the arms of the Cardinal of Vendéme. In the 
Abbey of Jumieges, might be seen formerly, enamelled 
pavements, several of which reunited served as tombs for 
the Abbes and bore their effigies.+ ; 

The pavements of churches frequently exhibited a mosaic 
in large squares or lozenges, the designs of which formed 
a labyrinth, like that of Saint Bertin of Saint Omer.* 


- canara ton aoe 


* Notice of M. Alb. Lenoir read at the Committee of Arts aod 
Monuments, Bulletin, vol. i, 240. 
t Ibid. Notice of MM. de Mellet and A. Le Prevost. 
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There are old men still existing in France who re- 
member this labyrinth, which formed part of the pavement 
of the church, and was placed in the transverse nave at 
the right ; children and strangers running over it and dis- 
turbing the Divine Office, caused it to be destroyed. 

This species of peroabages, “hae pavements of large churches 
was anciently in vogue. The Cathedral of Amiens had in 
the centre of its nave a labyrinth which was of an octago- 
nial form; it was constructed in 1288, and destroyed in 
1825; the architects of the Church and the Bishop Evrart 
were there represented, and it bore an inscription in French 
verse. 

There may still be seen at the entrance of the Parochial 
Church of Saint Quentin, built in the twelfth century, a 
labyrinth, the appearance of which is precisely the same as 
that of Amiens; both present nothing more than an octago- 
nal carving in a wavy form, simple, and continuous. 

The notice on the Cathedral of Arras, published in 1829, 
informs us, that in following the marked line on the Knees, 
as was the custom, and reciting the ordinary devotions, it 
would take an hour to go through this pious pilgrimage ; 
incertain localities these labyrinths were designated, la deue. 

In the middle of the pavement of the grand nave of the 

Cathedral of Rheims, there also existed, before 1779, a 
labyrinth constructed about the year 1240, which appears 
to have had some connection with that of Amiens. Ger- 
uzez says that, from its origin, this labyrinth was an ob- 
ject of devotional practices, and that at the period of the 
Crusades, tlley performed there the Stations of the Passion 
instead of going on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
_ On a wall of the guests’ chaimber at the convent of Saint 
Barlaam, in Greece, M. Didron has seen a labyrinth 
designed in blood stone, like that of Chartres. A monk 
stated it to be a representation of the prison of Solomon, 
which another monk had found in a book, and reproduced 
there ; the monk was dead, the book lost. 

The walls of the Cathedral Church of Parenzo, in Istria, 
built in 42, are incrusted with mother of Pearl, porphyry, 
serpentine marble, and other precious materials, and the 
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* Bulletin Monumental of M. Caumont, thirteenth vol. and His- 
ory of Saint Bertin, by M, Wallet, 1843. 
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vault is covered in mosaics, which represent in the centre 
the Holy Virgin and her Divine infant, and at the sides 
Sts. Maur and Kuphresius. 

In the Church of Saint Weit, at Prague, we see on enter- 
ing at the right, a large chapel dedicated to Saint Wenes- 
laus, who was assassinated in 935 by his brother. It was 
constructed in 1343 by Charles IV ; the walls of this chapel 
are incrusted with precious stones of irregular form and 
highly polished. These stones are Agates, Jaspers, Ame- 
thysts, Chrysoprases, designated Bohemian emeralds, and 
other stones found in the mines of the country ; gilt laths 
dividing the panellings of the walls into equal compart- 
ments. In each of these is placed a cross formed of hard 
precious stones highly polished, and also of irregular form. 

At the museum in Florence, may be seen an octagonal 
table in hard stone, the largest in existence, and at which 
twenty-two artificers w orked uninterruptedly for more than 
twenty years, commencing in 1623 according to the design 
of Ligozzi, and not being completed till 1649. 

The paintings of St. Peter's having been removed to the 
museums of the Vatican and to the Capitol, they have been 
replaced by mosaics so beautiful in design and so perfect 
in execution as to eljcit universal admiration. Our atten- 
tion is arrested on entering under the portico of this noble 
building, immediately opposite the principal gate, by the 
cele ‘brated mosaie, calle d the Bark of St. Peter (la Navicella) 
or rather the bark of Giotto.* 


-?p ope Boniface Vil. ., hearing of the marvellous artistic. skill 
possessed by Giotto, invited him to Rome ; the messenger deputed by 
his Holiness, desirous to have a proof th: it he was not deceived in his 
nan, requested to see a specime n of his excellence in his art ; Giotto, 
taking up a sheet of paper, drew on it, with a single flourish, a circle 
so perfect that “it was a miracle to behold,” which so completely 
astounded the messenger as to induce him to hasten Giotto’s depar- 








ure to the Eternal C ity. This story gave rise to the well- known 
i alian Proverb, * Pix tondo che UO de Givtto” (rounder than the VU 
of Giotto). Giotto went to Rome, and extended his fame by the 


various works he executed for the Churches of that city; among 
them was the famous Mosaic of the Navicella or Barca which it is 
sometimes ealled, which he executed for the ancient Basilica of St. 
leter’s. It represents a ship, with the Disciples, on a tempestuous 
sea; the winds, personified as demons, rage around it. Above are 
the Fathers of the 0) d Testament ; ou the right stands Christ, rais- 
ing Peter from the waves. The subject has an allegorical signifi. 

ice, denoting the troubles and triumphs of the C hureh. The situ- 
tion of this Mosaie has been often changed, but it is now at Saint 
Peter's in Rome. 
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It is in fact to the work of this great man, that posterity 
stands indebted for the vast progress achieved in the 
Mosaic Art, which like painting he rescued from Byzantine 
immobility, launching into the path of freedom, the dis- 
tinetive mark of that regenerative spirit, which peculiarly 
characterised the works of this noble artist.* 

This work of Giotto was remarkable not alone for the well 
arranged assortment of coloring, and the harmony between 
the lights and shadows, but also for the expression of feeling, 
a sentiment of life and action which was unknown to the 
Greek Mosaists. Once in this noble edifice, it would be idle 
and superfluous to recommend attention whilst examining 
the famous copies of the Zransfiguration, of Saant Jerome, 
of Saint Petronilla, of Saint Michael; your mind is 
irresistibly fixed on all around you; those relics of past 
genius in their silent grandeur speak to the heart and com- 
mand at once your reverence aad admiration. The authors 
of those mosaics, though for the most part unknown, would, 
if sufficiently understood at the time, have been capable of 
extending the perfection of their art to that point by which 
they would have been enabled to enamel in every form, and 
in all shades of color; what a painter could do with his 
palette by perfectly imitating the transparency of water and 
sky, the fineness of the beard and hair of man, the plumage 
and down of animals, the material and color of robes, the 
expression of the countenance, in fine, all that the painter’s 
glowing pencil has achieved in reproducing delicacy of de- 
sign and charm of coloring, the mosaist could have wrought, 
and the perfection to which they have brought those magni- 
lient productions of art, are striking evidences of their 
powerful genius. Saint Petronilla, after Guerchin, is 
generally supposed to be the best mosaic in St. Peter’s.+ 


terest stent canteenet 





° H : ° 
Po tage of Giotto is, in fact, the turning point in the Mosaic 
trloas hak al ve periag we may commence to enumerate the illus- 
ous "he de « wage fame has been transmitted to posterity by suc- 
Si deuthan : e art; the Luccati, for example, who began 
Sieent es pon ern decorations of St. Mark's at Venice, (see 
himself carto i ap Veneziana,) and who obtained from Titian 
Were also a os the designs of their mosaics. he Bianchini 
AW suit against the Z In a spirit of jealous rivalry they instituted a 
poate sede org le Luceati, accusing them of aiding themselves with 
ulst working at the mosaics. 


lhese admirable mosaics are of the XVI. and XVII. centuries. 
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‘‘Ifin future ages,” says M. Viardot, “amongst the calam- 
ities attendant on barbarous invasions, the original canvass 
should perish, those admirable mosaics, durable as the edifice 
which encloses them, would point out to posterity the won- 
derful perfection to which painting had arrived at this great 
epoch of modern civilisation.” 

The Romans, according to Pliny, fashioned pottery into 
so many, and such varied forms, that they were enabled to 
satisfy the taste or caprice of the most exigeant. They 
manufactured in this material vases for wine, pipes for con- 
ducting water, hollow bowls ofa peculiar shape made to 
contain, and conduct hot water into the stoves, flat tiles, and 
tiles for rooting buildings ; this manufacture was considered 
of such vast importance that Numa thought it would be ne- 
cessary to establish a seventh college for the accommodation 
of workers in pottery. Marcus Varrius preferred for the 
burial grounds, coflins of terra-cotia, garnished with leaves 
of myrtle, olive and of poplar, to the Pythagorean. The 
majority of the people used earthern vases. The clay of 
Samos was esteemed above all others for table utensils, such 
as dishes, plates, and shared this repute in Italy with 
the clay of Aretium. For goblets and cups Italy could 
boast equally of that of Sorrento, of Asta and of Polentia ; 
in Spain, the clay of Saguntum, and in Asia, that of Per- 
gamos was professed. The city of Trallesius, in Lydia, liad 
also its manufactures of works in pottery, as Modena in 
Italy : this single branch of commerce served to render 
several nations celebrated, and they outvied each other in 
those works which were exported both by land and sea, 
thus extending the fame of manufacture in pottery. At 
Krythrea, a city of Asia Minor, might be seen at. the time 
of Pliny, two pitchers so wondrously small that they dedi- 
cated them in a temple. They were fabricated by a master 
and his pupil, who challenged each other as to which of them 
would fashion an earthen vase of the smallest possible di- 
mensions. 

At the auction where Aristotle’s effects were put up for 
sale, his heirs had the goods so well puffed that seventy 
dishes were disposed of to the highest advantage, and the 
tragic actor .Msopus purchased a dish which cost one hundred 
thousand sesterces; but that was a comparative trifle to 
the enormous sum of one million of sesterces paid by te 
Emperor Vitellius for a dish, and to fill it with fvo 
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+ was necessary to build a huge oven in the open 
eountry.* 

The jars used to contain wine, oil and corn, were called 
pitchers; they were usually about two feet in height, 
and one foot in diameter. One, corresponding to these 
dimensions, was discovered near Pouzzole. 

A iar of this size which had been mended with ligatures 
of lead, was found not far from the Ancient Antium, (now 
called Porto d’Anzo. They have preserved at the museum 
in Naples Greek vases found in Apulia, gracefully and elegant- 
ly shaped, the feet and neck are separate, they are furnished 
with large handles; these vases are about one foot and 
a-half in height. 

Whilst admitting the report of Juvenal on the monstrosity 
of the famous turbot which Domitian obliged to be cooked 
entire, by permitting to that fish the largest possible di- 
mensions, that is to say, three feet ten inches, it would be 
necessary for the purpose of cooking to have a dish about 
six feet. ‘This dish required to be round, inverted, and 
made of terra-cotta; the terms of orbem and of rotam 
clearly define it. 

The largest dish of common pottery which has been pre- 
served up to this period, was brought from Spain by Mr. 
Taylor ; it was three feet long and two feet wide. Vases 
have been discovered in Italy, the upper parts of which 
were each composed of two arms, a neck and a scull 
or head, which were supposed to represent the portaits of the 
deceased whose ashes they contained. The heads were 
moveable, as were also the arms, which were attached to the 
vases by pins of bronze. 

In Corsica, very remarkable funereal urns are found, 
Which are closed at all points. Hach urn is composed of two 
parts of nearly equal dimensions, and those are so closely im- 
bedded one in the other as to render the joining almost 
mperceptible, which led to the supposition that the bones 
contained in those funereal urns must have been baked with 
a : —e of Sicily related, whilst speaking of the 
S we of the people of the Baliaric Isles, that these 
people broke the skeletons with cudgels anddeposited them, 
rendered flexible by this process, in earthen jars. 


Neat ee maa 
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e Pliny’s Natural History, book xxxv. 
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At Brazil large jars have been met with, which have been 
used as funereal urns. They were arranged in a slightly 
curving position, and contained the bodies of chiets of tribes, 
or renowned warriors reduced to mummies, decked with ql] 
their ornaments, and bearing theirarms. These urns were 
called caumies. They were found buried at the feet of 
large trees among the tribe of the Guaytokarés, now civi- 
lized. 

After Pompey had dedicated the murrhins vases in the 
temples, which had been instrumental to his triumph, all 
were anxious to be possessed of them, and one which held 
six gallons was sold for seventy talents. 

A Consul who drank out of one of these vases, seized 
it so eagerly that he bit the rim or edge, in consequence of 
which it acquired an almost fabulous celebrity, the break 
adding considerably to its relative value. This same per- 
sonage had such a vast number of those vases that Nero had 
them seized after his death, and covered the steps of the 
theatre of his palace with them; he caused the bits of the 
one which was broken, however, to be carefully collected. 

When at the point of death, Petronius, oroke his most 
beautiful murrhin vase, in order that Nero might not have 
the pleasure of enjoying it. 

Nero bought one for £25,000, and, adds Pliny, ‘it is 
a very memorable fact, that an Emperor and a father of 
his country should have drank from a vase so costly in 
price.” 

Pliny informs us that the murrhin stones came from the 
Kast ;* they were more lucent than sparkling. Those of 
different colors were more highly estimated ; especially when 
the edge or brim bore a reflex equal to the rainbow. The 
value of this stone was greatly enhanced by the delightful 
odour it emitted.+ 

The vases embellished with painting, long known under 
the denomination of Ltruscan Vases,t constituted the class 





* He states most positively that the murrhins vases were manu- 
factured in Caramania, and this fact induces us to believe with 
Malta-Brun (Jcurnal des Debats, 29th July, 1811,) that these pre- 
cious vases were of the same quality as those delicate porcelain vases 
which they manufacture at the present day at Kerman in Persia. 

t See Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxvii, chap. 2. 

+ We now know, without any question of doubt, that these vases 
were of Greek fabrication ; it is true they were manufactured In 
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of ancient monuments most numerous after those of medals 
and inscriptions, and by a strange contrast there are none 
on which the writings o! the ancient have left fewer tokens. 
We ean nevertheless rate 50,000 as the smallest number 
of vases of this species that have been successively discoverd 
during two centuries. More than 6,000 of the most beauti- 
ful and most interesting have been discovered in the 
necropolis of a single Etruscan City that history scarcely 
mentions more than once or twice. 

The most ancient monuments in enamel known are 
the fibulas and the buttons employed in fastening the 
robes or vestments. These ornaments of bronze, laden 
with red, white, and blue enamel, sometimes arranged 
checker wise, have been found in the North of France, in 
the midst of antiquities evidently Gallo-Romanic. Nothing 
responds better to the description of Philostratus who wrote 
in his treatise on Images: ‘‘ They say that the barbarians 
contiguous to the ocean spread paint on burning copper ; to 
this they fasten themselves, become petrified and thus the 
design is preserved”*—Philostratus wrote during the reign 
of Septimus Severus. 

Up to the fifth century the same ornaments were manu- 
factured in the same places as heretofore. The tomb of 
Childeric, discovered at Tournay, in 1653, contained some 
bees, the clasp of a cloak and the hilt of a sword, all of 
which were in gold enamelled in red. 

A magnificent cross, in accordance with the strictness of 
the period to which it belonged, is laden with foliage ar- 
ranged with the most artistic taste, between which are dis- 
0 various scenes from the life of King David; this 
Poss 18 supposed to have belonged to the Bishop of 
Chartres, _ 


A charter of 1197, cited by Ducange, apprises us that the 








wivhncin my ee but by Greek workmen who had been im- 
example om their native country. The vases found at Nola, for 
establish th eae ee the work of the Greeks, who came to 
Mr, a ig ves in the city of Campania. The discovery which 
a still furth, made at Corinth of a vast number of these vases is 
Strurien ~~ oe that their manufacture was not exclusively of 
archeologist ihe Cte origin. See the book of this able 
don. . 1818.” assical Topographical Tour in Greece, &c. Lon- 


* Icon, lib. 1 cap. 28. 
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chureb de la Pouille received two plates of bronze wrought 
at Limoges. 

The tomb of John, son of Saint Louis, deposited at pre- 
sent at St. Denis, andremoved from the ancient Abbey of 
Royaumont, is a monument, nearly the only one of this day, 
which has a right, according to M. de Guilhermy from 
whom we have borrowed the descr iption, to hold an impor- 
tant place in the history of inventive skill in copper enamel- 
ling. 

‘The ground of the tomb 1s composed of six plates of 
metal, covered in every conspicuous part with enamels cast 
between fillets of brass, which design the scroll in very good 
style. The foliage running on a blue ground is terminated 
by flowers intermingled with ereen, white, red and azure. 
The figure of the young Prince, in strong relief, is in the 
middle of the tomb. Towards the he: id, the profile of two 
angels bearing censors may be observed, and at each side 
of the body may be traced the figures of two Mouks pray- 
ing out of open books. The clumsiness of the head of the 
eflizy, marks evidently the difficulty the workman must 
have had in replacing it. The countenance is void of all 
beauty ; the eyes large and expressionless are incrusted 
with ‘white enamel, the pupil in black. <A small cirele 
studded with points or dots in blue, ike turquoise, forms 
the crown ; on the upper robe may be discerned fleur-de-lis 
and Castilian Castles alternately. The plates of copper were 
doubtless tixed on the wood ; they still retain the marks of 
the nails which are quite visible; the head is attached to 
the body by five nails closely rivetted. The letters of the 
inse ription ‘designed are incrusted in red enamel on a copper 
eround.” 

The Abbé Texier, in his Essai historique et descriptif 
sur les émailleurs et les argentiers de Limoges, gives @ 
description of portable altars in enamel. One is inagate, 
ten medallions in enamel incrusted are cast in the frame of 
cilt metal which encloses the stone. These medallions 
represent Jesus Christ, the Evangelists and other holy 
personages. On another, described by M. Heideloff, the 
bottom of the frame in aon vilt is covered with concave 





* See Monographie de VEglise Royal de Saint Denis. Par Le 
Baron de Guilhermy, page 165. 
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tiles ; on the groundwork sport in elegant arabesques, from 
the centre of which flow the four waters of Paradise, young 
lads half naked, sprinkling the water from Jong necked 
vases; they are separated by angels and seraphim, 

They have preserved at the parmacy of the palace of the 
Governor of Loretto, the celebrated pitchers to the number 
of three hundred, ordered by the Duke d’Urbin Guidobaldo, 
representing subjects from the Old and New T estament. 
They were executed by Raphael Ciarla ; Christina, during 
her travels, was socharmed with them, that she offered in 
exchange an equal number of silver vases. 

Decoration in enamelled china has been, and is still, in 
frequent use in Portugal; they call it azwlegos. In the 
beginning, the azw/egos, small squares of Dutch china (or 
faience)* of various colors, typified arabesques of two colors. 
These Dutch tiles could be made to exhibit sixty four com- 
binations ; from the fifteenth century, they have rendered 
them capable of presenting designs in relief, of flowers, of 
arabesques, and of figures. They covered altars with them ; 
we see at the Church of Madre Deos, at Lisbon, two me- 
dallions dating from its foundation under John II. ‘The 
portrait of this king in azwlegos may be seen in the Church 
of Aldea Galega de Merceana, founded by him. They have 
some very ancient specimens in relief preserved at the con- 
vent da Peisa at Cintra; the mantle pieces of the mansion 
are ornamented with them. At the convent of the Trinity at 
Lisbon, there still exists a representation of the taking of Ar- 
tila. Near the burial place of Camoéns, in the convent of the 
‘isters of St. Anne, may be seen a trophy represented on 
wulegos. At the mansion of the Lord de Pancas at Arroios, 
tLere is still to be found a pavement representing the battle 
of Ameiral, gained by Don Lancho Manuel, his grandfather, 
at the time of the proclamation of Don John IV. We 
nae seen Some precious azulegos in the great hall of the 

él of the Count Almada of Rajo, where the confed- 
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s word faience or fayence, we must not omit stating, 
ibuting the derivation of this word 
it was so named after the little town of 
Mezeray,who unites with us in opinion, 
a place ** more celebrated for the caaudtiepture 


artl , ° ° Py . . 
Jed ware than for its size or importance.” Histoire de France, 
» In folio, LIT, 978. 


* Apropos of thi 


that there is an error in attr 
to the city of Faenzain Italy : 

ayence, in Provence, which 
has recorded as being 
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erates of the revolution of 1640 are re-united ; the principal 
events are there represented. 

Before the earthquake of 1755, in the old building of the 
tennis-court, there was extant some very ancient azul po. 
which tallied with the rules of this play, and represented 
some of the players in different attitudes. Some have 
been found in gardens representing mythological sub. 
jects ; in the greater number of convents and in the hos- 
pitals, they were dedicated to subjects taken from Scripture, 
or the histories of the patron saints of these establishments, 
In private houses during the last century, where they were 
in great numbers, they referred to the customs of the period, 
to the bull fights, to the dances, and to the chase. They 
had also a habit of placing at the foot of the stairs near the 
hall door, figures modelled in baked clay, representing 
halberdiers, grotesjue figures and animals. 

In reading over the rules of arts and trade, compiled in 
1572, we perceive that at this period a portion of the cor- 
poration of masons, were employed exclusively in arranging 
the azulegos.* 

It was only about the sixteenth century that porcelain 
began to be known in the west; + this knowledge 
was attained by the sight of a few exquisite specimens 
of this species of manufacture which belonged to some 
Portuguese travellers; but ignorant of the materials of 
which they were formed, it was assumed that the com- 
position must be of pearl dust.t 

The brilliance and transparency which the European por- 
celains afterwards attained was mainly due to the manufae- 
tures of Meissen, which competed with the East in beauty of 
design. Then commenced the conflict between the German 
Sovereigns, who employed every means of wise | 
espionage, seduction, and even capitation, to secure the 
rarest specimens of this most valued and newly acquired art; 
and they, by a coup-d’etat, bore forcibly away, under pre 





nn 





* See Notice by the Viscount of Juromenha. Les Arts en Portugal, 
by Radzinski. 
"+ Porcelain had at first a fabulous history. See Davity, /e Monde 
in folio, vol I. page 461. 
t From 1695, they had porcelain manufactured at St. Cloud. Lis- 
ter mentions it in his tour to Paris; but they were still unable te 
make any but fusible porcelain, which was brittle as glass, and easily 
broken by sudden transition from cold to heat. 
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tence of a trophy some of the loam or clay of Meissen for 
Frederick the Great. It was his father who refused to yield 
to the Elector of Saxony nas rouleaux of porcelain in ex- 
for a regiment of dragoons. 

Te oval mumafastenss of ‘Saxony made, about 1730, a 
series of large animals, approaching natural size, such as 
bears, small rhinoceroses, peacocks, vultures, &e., designed to 
adorn the grand staircase which led to the electoral library 
at Dresden, and above which are numerous large rooms 
containing innumerable pieces of porcelain from different 
countries. 

Among the various grotesque objects executed in this 
manufacture, one of the most remarkable for its difficulty 
of execution, owing to the considerable number of accessory 
objects necessary to its completion, is the celebrated figure 
of the Count de Bruhl’s tailor. This grotesque personage is 
riding on a goat, accompanied by, and covered with, all the 
implements of his trade ; it formed a group about fifty centi- 
metres in height ; it was composed by Kundler, in 1760, and 
was in great request for some time, but afterwards di- 
winished ; it sold for about 800 francs. 

When Philip III,king of Spain, went to Portugal, in 1619, 
the workers in delftware erected their triumphal arch in the 
same manner as the other workmen ; amongst the various 
emblems with which they decorated this arch, might be per- 
ceived an allegorical figure of their profession; at his feet 
was represented various implements, amongst others the 
wheel on which he leaned his left hand, whilst in his right 
he held an unfinished vase, like to those then made in Lis- 
bon, in imitation of the porcelain from China; quite close 
to this figure might be read the following quatrain :—Here, 
Monarch, Great Sovereign, the Art which we present to 
you flourishes, manufactured in the kingdom of Lusitania, 
itrivals what is so dearly purchased in China.” In the 
— piece was represented a ship from India, from which 
ri were unloading cases of Chinese porcelain; other 
oilie = Y v. embarking Portuguese porcelain ; whilst 
dione y loaded, were leaving the port ; on this latter 
nae tion might be read these words,—‘ Et nostra 

The Romans, with whom, according to Pliny, it is always 


hecessarv . 
ssary to teas so astounded the world with the 
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costly magnificence of their pageantries, that posterity can 
scarcely regard them as aught but fabulous. Cesar, at 
the time he was Edile, though afterwards Dictator, being 
desirous on the occasion of his father’s death to give a grand 
funereal pageant to the people, ordered the preparations of 
the arena to be all in silver; and this being thie first ocea- 
sion on which wild beast were produced in show, the crimi- 
nals by whom they were attacked were armed in silver, a 
magnificence which some simple municipal towns of the 
later day endeavoured to equal. At the games given by 
Caius Antonius, all the decorations of the theatre were in 
silver, which was restored by Lucius Murena. 

In the third triumph of Pompey, where he vanquished 
the pirates of Asia, of Pontus, various kings, and several 
nations under the consulate of Marcus Pisonius,and of Mar- 
cus Messala,he had a chess-board borne with its pieces; this 
chess-board was composed of two precious stones, and was, 
notwithstanding, three feet in width and four in length; 
and fearing that this might be deemed incredible, as it was 
rare to see precious stones so immensely large, he had it set 
in a plate of gold weighing thirty pounds. They carried in 
this triumph also three small couches likewise of gold; 
vases of gold and precious stones to furnish nine buffets ; 
three golden statues, one of Minerva, one of Mars, and one 
of Apollo; thirty-three pearl crowns ; a golden mountain ; 
a park, or square valley, where might be seen stags and 
lions, fruits of every species, and a golden vine which en- 
circled the park, and a temple dedicated to the Muses and 
made of pearls. They also carried the image of Pompey 
made of pearls.* 

In 1798, a little silver chest was found at Rome, on mount 
Esquilinus, the dressing case of anoble Roman lady. On the 
lid was sketched the portraits of the lady and ber husband in 
busts, encireled by a myrtle crown,:upported by two cupids. 
The four sides inclining from the lid are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, the subjects gracefully alluding to the destination 
of this piece of furniture. That on the fore-part exhibits 
the toilet of a sea Venus, to whom a triton presents a mirror. 
On the opposite side may be seen the wife conducted to the 


al 





* See Pliny’s Natural History, book xxxili. 
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eof her husband. On the flap to the right, a nereid 
re the waves, accompanied by a cupid. The fourth side is 
broken. On the lid may be read the following inscription : 
Sacunpi ET Progxcta Vivatis 1N, &c. On the body of 
the chest are represented the details of the lady’s toilet, 
surrounded by all her ladies in waiting. 

At the same place was found a box of perfumes in silver, 
with some vases, pateras, cups formerly used in sacrifices, 
a tablespoon, and a chandelier, all in silver.* 

White lead was used amongst the Romans in plating or 
tinning their brass or copper works ; this invention was due 
to the Gauls, who worked this species of tinning so bril- 
liantly that, amongst them, it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the art of plating from the trade of asilversmith ; 
it was for that reason they were called gra incoctilia, brass 
platers. The Gauls afterwards commenced plating in silver 
and relinquished plating in tin. Numberless trappings were 
thus embellished, particularly the branches of the bridles 
of saddle horses, and even the habtiaes of carriag‘e horses ; the 
inhabitants of Alise were the first to devise this. They do 
not however bear away all the eclat of this invention ; a part 
is due to Bourges, for there they plated their carriages, lit- 
ters, their cars and chariots,even in silver. In fine, they be- 
gan insensibly to substitute gilding for silvering, in this spe- 
ciesof ornament. They gilt these same carriages, and even 
loaded them with sculpture of gold in relief. Tt is thus that 
a luxury which some time previous had seemed prodigality 
when employed in the comparatively moderate use of a 
drinking cup, became the ordinary decoration of chariots, 
and passed for nothing more than simple neatness.+ 

Pausanius mentions an altar of silver on which was sculp- 
tured in bas-relief the nuptials of Hercules and of Hebe. 

A golden peacock enriched with precious stones was 
i vhs, the Emperor Hadrian to the temple of Juno near 
my wd Meri of a cup preserved in the temple of Minerva 
morse Ta was supposed to have been given by Helen; 
whe elled on one belonging to that princess. 





~ aang the Gallic Romans, utensils and ornaments in silver were 
very much in vogue; the treasure found at Berney, of which 
the J Precious specimens may be seen in the cabinet of medals of 
mperial library, is a good proof. 
e¢ Pliny’s Natural History, book xxxiv, chap. 17. 
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Theodore of Samos had alarge chased silver cup which 
contained 600 measures, aud was sent as a gift to Delphos 
by Cresus, King of Lydia; the Spartans sent one of v0 
measures to the same King. 

A king of Bithynia gave to Darius a statue and a golden 
vine. 

Ptolemy, as recorded by Varro, kept in Judeaa table with 
a thousand covers, where each guest drank out of a golden 
cup, and had the vessels and plates changed at every course, 

Pompey found in the treasury of Mithridates two thou- 
sand drinking vessels made of precious stones. 

During the preaching of Saint Paul, at Ephesus, an artii- 
cer in gold, named Demetrius, who made a great trade by 
manufacturing in silver small representations of the famous 
temple of Diana, led against the Apostle a mob of the nume- 
rous workmen, who like himself lived by this art. 

Christianity for a long time proscribed this luxury. It 
was not till about the beginning of the third century, in the 
time of Urban the First, that the popes had the sacred vessels 
made in silver ; up to that period they were only composed 
of glass. 

From the epoch of the triumph of Christianity, the tem- 
ples were speedily enriched. 

Constantine gave to the single church of St Laurence a 
lamp of pure gold weighing thirty pounds, a crown of silver 
also thirty pounds, two bronze chandeliers 800 lbs. weight, 
the passion of St. Laurence in silver 15 lbs, a golden paten 
of 20 lbs, several silver patens of JO lbs each, a golden chalice 
of 80 lbs, two silver chalices of LO Ibs each, ten silver chalices 
each weighing 20 lbs ; more than 1,100 Ibs of silver i 
various ornaments and 100 in gold. Anastasius the libra- 
riun,* thus enumerates the gifts of a convert to twelve 
churches of Rome. He constructed or restored forty- 
two silver altars weighing 963 lbs ; twenty-one silver vessels 
for the wine of the Holy Sacrifice, weighing 380 Ibs ; two 
ciboriums in silver 240 lbs; three silver reliquaries for pla- 
cing the relics of the martyrs under the altar; a cross 0 
gold weighing 101bs; and golden statues 1201]bs weight. In 
this same book of Anastasius, all replete with similar details, 


ae 
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—_——_— — . ~ ceademaniil ¢ 
* Historia de ritu romanorum pontificum, 2 B Petro Apostolo usq 
ad Nicolaum 1, 
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we find a description ef the most massive subjects of silver 
plate artificing perhaps ever executed ; there is first a canopy 
of polished silver weighing 2,026 Ibs. including the Angels 
and the apostles by whom it is borne ; this was found in 
one of the basilicas founded by Constantine, Basilica Cons- 
tantiniena. The fountain in which this prince was baptised, 
by pope Sylvester, was still more colossal ; it was all coated 
with porphyry both inside and outside ; the part which re- 
ceived the water was in a proportion of five feet, and of the 
purest silver weighing 3,008 Ibs. 

Leo the Third, who died in 816, enriched the churches of 
Rome with objects in gold and silver, to such an extent, 
that the weight amounted to 1,075 lbs. of gold, and 24,744 
lbs. weight of silver.* Notwithstanding its great value, 
the magnificent golden Altar of the Basilica of St. Ambrose, 
at Milan, is still in existence. It was executed in 8380. 
The exterior front, all in gold, is divided into three panels, 
by a border in enamel ; the middle panel exhibits a cross 
with four equal branches, which is formed by ornaments in 
enamel, alternating with fine precious stones, polished, but 
uncut ; Christ is reposing in the centre of the cross; the 
syinbols of the Evangelists occupy the branches ; the twelve 
Apostles are placed, three by three, in the angles ; all the 
figures are in reliet. The right and left panels enclose, 
each, six bas-reliefs ; the subjects are taken from the Life 
’ = Christ. They are framed by borders, formed of 
yr . undo precious stones. The two side fronts, in 
m0 gra with gold, present three : rich crosses, 
rn age yh cacaghacp as the borders. The posterior 
ee “ade si sal oe off with gold, is divided, like the 
ae hes it: “arge panels ; the centre one contain- 
witine the rae. and the two others six bas-reliefs, re- 
typifies a ae e of Bt. Ambrose. One of these medallions 

ve logdlitng A aire his benediction to the artist— 
sha this inscription; V. Volvinius magister 
domligis, Archbishop of Mayence, who died in 1011, en- 
The tery lla a crucifix in gold, weighing 60U lbs. 

the a tg real sete with such perfection that 
eves of the “er could ‘be detached in their joints. The 
~ ant eemer were formed of fine precious stones. 
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ee d’Agincourt, History of Art, I. page 101. 
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The pious Ina, king of the Western Saxons, founded the 
chapel of Glastonbury ; 2,680 lbs. of silver were employed 
in its decoration. In the fabrication of the altar 264 ibs 
of gold was used ; for the chalice and paten, 10 lbs.; for 
the censer, 10|bs. of the same metal; for two chan- 
deliers, 124 lbs. of silver; for the gospel-cases, more than 
20 lbs. of gold; the priest's vestments, and altar-covering, 
tissue of gold, richly ornamented with precious stones, had 
employed in its workmanship more than 866 lbs. of gold, 
be more than 2,897 lbs. of silver. 

The walls and pavements of an oratory, which one of 
the early Christian emperors dedicated to our Saviour, were 
altogether lined with plates of silver, enriched with gold 
and precious stones. ‘The bases of the columns were in 
silver, the capitals and architraves in gold. 

The iron crown of the kingdom of Lombardy, which 
takes its name from a circle of iron inserted in the interior, 
and which is supposed to have been forged with one of the 
nails of the Passion, is the most remarkable and best known 
of the gems which still remain in the possession of the 
Lombards. It is composed of a circle of joints, laden with 
fine precious stones, and embellished with flowers, wrought 
in gold. They have it preserved, with a box and a gospel- 
case, given to the abbey of Mouza, by queen Theodelinde, 
who died in 616, 

At Toulouse, in the time of the Visigoths, they manufac- 
tured beautiful vessels of gold and silver. Theodoric exhibit- 
ed with pride, as the work of one of his subjects, those he had 
made for his owntable. The most ancient French goldsmith 
known, was one Mabuinus, whose name has been preserved 
in the will of Perpetuus, bishop of Tours, (who died in 
474,) as the artificer of a golden reliquary, of two chalices, 
and a golden cross, which this bishop bequeathed to his 
church, * 

The most ancient works in French gold work that have 
been transmitted to us, are the golden bees, found at Tour- 
nay, in 1653, in the tomb of Childeric, with the scabbard 
and sword of the same prince, if, however, this scabbard 
and sword-handle were not Byzantine. 

The bas-reliefs in silver, and silver gilt, of which the 


tll 





* See Bulletin of the Society of the History of France, August 
1843, page 139. r 
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king of Burgondes-Gontran had made to cover the tomb 
of Saint Benignius, at Dijon, formed an immense repre- 
sentation, seven cubits and a half high, by ten wide, 
depicting the Nativity and Passion of Jesus Christ. 

The Abbé Suger has left us the details of the magnifi- 
cence of his church. He had a chancel made all in gold, 
that is to say, he added several tablets, in this material, to 
those already given by Charles the Bald, and he placed 
before it chandeliers of very dear gold, weighing 1U lbs., 
bestowed by Louis VI., and a magnificent cross, of the 
purest gold, weighing 40 lbs., enriched with a profusion of 
precious stones. 

Godefroid, bishop of Champs, a German, assigned a certain 
number of canons to the ecclesiastics who were to occupy 
themselves in goldsmith’s work, and he made them teach this 
art to the bondsmen of the abbeys placed within his episcopal 
jurisdiction. Several monks and ecclesiastics distinguished 
themselves in this art; for example, without tna of 
Saint Eloi, who is so well known as an artificer, and the 
patron even of the craft, we might mention Josbert, who 
made a figure in gold, of St. Martial of Limoges, to orna- 
ment the sepulchre of which he was keeper; Wallon, a 
monk of the diocese of Metz; Odoranne, a religious of 
Saint Pierre le Vif. 

We know that the middle ages regarded one Virgil as a 
magician. We have found mention of the following chefs- 
duvre in carving, at the time that magic was attributed 
tohim, in a manuscript at the library at Bourges—“ Virgil 
worked wonder, according to history; he made a fly of brass 
on one of the gates of Naples, which hunted all the other 
flies out of the city. In this same city he constructed a 
shambles in which meat could not be tainted. Item, he 
made a bell of stone, self-moving, in such a fashion as to 
set other bells striking.” , 

‘Item, he made at Rome this miracle, which is 
one of the seven wonders of the world, and which 
ee styled the salvation of Rome; for he erected sta- 
mS all the provinces of the world, each having in- 
si be him the name of his province, and around the 
we & fork was suspended a bell, and if it happened that 

) provinces revolted against the Romans, instantly 
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this statue turned its back to that of the Romans, and the 
bell began at once to ring, and the statue kept looking to- 
wards the province that was in revolt, whilst one of the 
priests who guarded the images, took a note of the name 
of this place, and forwarded it to the Senate, who imme- 
diately sent off a host to subdue this province.” 

The tomb of Henry the Large, Count of Champaign, 
who died in 1180, was of massive silver, ornamented with 
enainel, and was two yards long and one in height. It was 
open and excavated in Roman arches ; in the centre of the 
tomb might be seen the statue of Henry, in the costume of 
a count, also in massive silver. * 

The shrine of the Magi or three wise kings,at Cologne, is a 
chef d euvre of artistic workmanship of the twelfth century ; 
it is in copper gilt with the exception of the fore-front which 
is of pure gold. ‘The form is thatofatomb. On the front 
are sculptured the adoration of the kings, and the baptism 
of Jesus Christ. On raising the lid you perceive three skulls 
ornamented with gilt crowns set off with a species of 
garnet. The remainder of the shrine is covered with sculp- 
tures, an enormous topaz occupies the top of the pediment. 
The shrine is covered with more than 1,500 precious stones, 
and antique cameos representing pagan subjects. Hercules, 
Medusa, Alexander, the apotheosis of an emperor. 

There has been found in a small church of a village of the 
diocese of Treves, called Buckholz, near the castle of the 
counts of Manderscheid, a censer in gilt bronze, which is 
very curious, whether we regard in it the conception by 
which the artist was inspired, or the skill of the workman, 
or the remote period to which it evidently lays claim, 38 
it most probably belonged to the chapel of the castle des- 
troyed since the eleventh century. From that time this 
vessel became a part of the christian museum which had 
been established in the chapel of the cloisters of the cathe- 
dral of Treves. We refer our readers to the curious and 
very detailed description given by M de Caumont in the 
eighteenth volume of the Bulletin Monumental. Censers 
were found from the beginning among church utensils ; 
but we cannot say the same with regard to the crucifix, the 
ciborium or the remonstrance, the absence of which was re 

marked on the Altars, which might be thus accounted for ; 


¥ te oe, ne ee me a —— 


* Antiquities of the city of Troyes. 
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because, in the first place, up to the fourteenth century, it 
was not the custom to represent the image of our Saviour 
in alto-relievo ; and also because the Blessed Eucharist was 
reserved not in a ciborium: or remonstrance, but in a dove 
of gold or silver, suspended by a chain to the ciborium. The- 
ophilus, for these reasons, does not mention in his Schedula 
sarum artium either the crucifix or the cborium, fc 
The most exquisite ornaments of this species date from. the 
sixteenth, or it might be as early as the fifteenth centur 
The magnificent remonstrance in silver-gilt of the cdthednel 
of Barcelona is of the latter epoch. We know that fewe 
on ri eth could not carry it. ‘ 
n the middle ages they believed implicity i 
vention of divine or supernatural aber in the poem stihe 
church ; the artificers in gold or silver sometimes participated 
in that honor. Morales relates that Alphonso, second kin 
of Spain, wishing to employ some one in the we er 
of a cross of gold and precious stones, two pilgrims came to 
him as goldsmiths, offering to complete his design in the 
inost perfect manner ; he confided to them accordin ly tl 
oun wenarey “s had them accommodated in a suitable 
ment. feeling of distrust seized hi 
under its influence he sent his offi pit tbe 
ie officers to 
iret who on entering beheld the the syne a 
oo t . pilgrims gone and the cross finished. | 
‘ : Itar of the Collegiate and Benedictine Church at 
pe Wi rat na —— of Wurtemburg, is in wrote 
lates to the end of the twelfth ; ; 
. this curious monument of the vast, Ohiat ts a _ tare 
n a glory of crystal cut almond-wis seeiite 
pl, bt elle J e, encompased by 
ceva our Kvangelists; at his sides are placed 
i welve Apostles in two rows. These fi ‘iol 
lef) well: proportioned gures are in re- 
fall 4 p ned, of asevere and noble style, and 
a y draped. ‘The large Glory which encirel 
dnist, and the perpendicul : mene a 
divide the Altor‘im: ar and horizontal columns which 
St o twelve compartments, are covered with 
ie orming very elegant designs, and di d 
bri tically, their varied colors Tvisidiniieed 
eillignt metal. Kiet lors separated by mouldings of 
“sero naga Light precious stones are set in the G 
€ descriptions left by th sidesadeta 
ieddea;: melnoties th y the Arabs of the Mosque of 
copper; of various a _ of chandeliers in silver and in 
8; four very large ones have been 
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found in the Inner Mosque, and one much larger still was 
placed in the sanctuary beside the Koran. Its circumfer. 
ence was so immense that it could hold a thousand lights; 
it was studded with gold, silver, and even precious stones, 
According to Macarthy, the number of chandeliers dispersed 
through the interior of the Mosque were, without reckonin 

those above the doors, 280, and vases or lamps for olf 
7,425, a figure that other historians computed at 10,805. 

At the cathedral of Cologne there existed formerly four 
chandeliers of carved bronze from the fourteenth century, 
each of which was surmounted by angels carrying wax 
lights. 

“The tenebrario or chandelier in bronze of the Cathedral 
of Seville is not less than eight metres in height; it is 
crowned by fifteen statues about seventy centi-metres high. 
Morel was the constructor of this noble work. 

We see in the Annales Archéologiques, (March, 1847,)the 
design of a buckle in gold recently found in England ; itis 
in pure gold and dates from the fourteenth century. Its 
form is that of an A with a flat head; on the front may be 
read :—‘‘ io fas amer e doz de amer,’ I gain love and | 
= love ; on the other front may be seen the letters A. G. 

. A. which might form the word Aglaé. 

Don Martenne records having seen at Clairvanx a silver 
chalice to the cup of which were appended four small bells. 

The goldsmiths abandoned themselves, from the four- 
teenth century, to all the extravagances of imagination. 
We read in the inventories of the treasures of King 
Charles V., and of the Duke of Anjou, his brother :—'‘ Of 
cock forming a ewer, the body and the tail of which were of 
pearls, and the head, throat and neck of silver enamelled in 
yellow, green, and azure; he is raising his back against 8 
fox who appears coming to seize him by the crest, and 
is represented on a meadow of azure enamel where several 
children are sporting 

In the middle of the nave of la Sainte Chapelle, at Bourges, 
was suspended, by sixteen large chains, which a hook and 
another chain attached to the vault, a Jarge lustre, or a8 
was described at the time, a chandelier, to a crown in copper 
and polished iron—a chef-d-cuvre of taste and elegance ; 
the parts could be taken asunder, and one hundred a 
sixty wax tapers arranged on it. It reproduced some of the 
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‘ed forms which were displayed in all the details of the 
— : the circumference, (of about 20 metres) was divided 
by joists hollowed through, each being ornamented with 
four fleur-de-lys and a small Bear in relief, which bore a 
pennant with the arms of de Berri; they were separated by 
a pilaster, surmounted by a little bell, at the base of which 

ight be seen a half-formed stag. The wax lights were 
arranged between these bells on the branches of the lilies 
which projected ; they were adorned with foliage and flowers, 
and behind, on the chandelier, were entwined fleur-de-lys in 
decorations of flower work. 

The largest chandelier of la Sainte Chapelle was only, 
they say, lighted twice, the first time the day of the 
Consecration, the 18th of April, 1405; the second, at the 
funeral of the daughter of Louis XI., Jane, Duchess de 
Berri, the rejected wife of Louis XII., February the 21st, 
1$05.* 

In 1439, Pope Eugene, being come to Florence, ordered 
Lorenzo Ghiberti to make a mitre of gold weighing fifteen 
pounds, and decorated with five and a half pounds weight 
on six of which were as large as nuts. He had al- 

y made for Pope Martin a mitre covered with golden 
foliage, out of which came a crowd of very small figures, 
inalto-relievo, exquisitely beautiful ; the button of the cope 
was also enriched with jewels and figures in relief. 

Of all the works of Benvenuto Cellini, very few have 
been transmitted to us. The most remarkable amongst 
them isa salt-cellar which he executed for Francis the First, 
and which may be seen at the present day at the museum 
of Vienna, Cellini has, himself, given the following dis- 
en of it: ‘‘ | have represented the Ocean and the Earth, 
both seated with their legs interlaced, in allusion to the 
gulfs which penetrate into the land, and the capes which 
advance into thesea. 1 have placed a trident in the right 

4 of Ocean, and in the left a bark of exquisite workman- 
ship designed to receive the salt. Underneath the god 
~ four sea-horses, who had only the head, breast and 
‘ore-legs of horses, and the tails of fishes, which gracefully 
intermingled. Ocean was seated on the group, in an attitude 
replete with arrogance ; a crowd of fishes and other marine 





* Historie du Berry, by M. L. Raynal. 
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animals swimming around him, ploughing through waves 
covered with enamel, exactly the color of water. Earth, 
under the form of a beautiful naked woman, holds in her 
right hand a horn of abundance, and in her left a small 
temple of the Ionic order, beautifully sculptured, fit to en- 
close the pepper. Beneath this figure was represented the 
most beautiful animals the earth produces. A portion of 
the rocks near her were enamelled ; I have left the others in 
gold. ‘This group was set in a groundwork of ebony, in the 
thickness of which I have managed a wave, ornamented 
with four very small gold figures, in half relief: they repre- 
sent Night, Day, Twilight and the Dawn, and are separated 
from each other by the four a winds, carved and 
enamelled with all the care and finish imaginable.”* 

For votive offerings to churches the skill and ingenuity 
of goldsmiths have been frequently taxed. The Church of 
Our Lady of Liesse has received a great number, equally 
remarkable for the richness of the materials as for the talent 
of the artists. We have seen there a fort,some French me- 
morials ; one, the city of Bourges, offered by the mayor and 
aldermen, after a plague whieh had ravaged that city ; the 
Prince de Conti sent a castle of Vincennes, and Madame 
de Tournon, the citadel tower of that city ; they also had 
there the picture of the city of Nancy. 

We have seen two angels in silver, life size, bearing in urns 
the hearts of Louis XIII. and of Louis the XIV., at each 
side of the high Altar, at the church of St. Paul. 

At the college of Louis the Great, or Louis le Grand, 
may be seen an antipendium, all of silver, and a great 
quantity of gold work 

The tabernacle of the Church of the Carmelites, all sil- 
ver, represented the Ark of the Covenant. 

At the Sorbonne was a sun, in gold, given by Cardinal 
Richelieu, which cost twenty thousand pounds. 

At the two sides of the high Altar of the chapel of the 
Electoral palace, at Munich, above the two small accessory 
Altars, are two grand reliquaries in ebony, in which are 
framed the bones of all the saints of the year, incrusted with 
precious stones ; it is a calendar of diamonds. 


7 





* Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, book vi. Paris: Paulin, 1847, 
2 vols. in duodecimo, vol. 2nd., page 33, 








Arr. 1V.—AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


A Statistical View of American Agriculture, its Home Re- 
sources and Foreign Markets, with Suggestions for the Sche- 
dules of the Federal Census in 1860. An Address delivered 
at New York, before the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, on the Organization of the Agricultural Section, 
By John Jay, Esq., Chairman of the Section, and Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society, London : Triibner 
and Company. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 346 
and 348%, Broadway. 1859. 


We have read Mr. Jay’s Address with so mucli pleasure 
and advantage, that we shall confer a benefit upon our own 
countrymen, whether intending to reside in the old vountry, or 
contemplating a start in the new, by condensing it for the 
Irish QuarTERLY Review. 


The number of square miles contained in the area of the 
United States of America, in the present year, is within a frac- 
tion of three millions (2,9386,166)* somewhat more than one- 
third of the area of North America, exclusive of the West 
Indies, and nearly double the area of all Europe,+ excepting 
Russia. t 





Square Miles. 


* The area of the United States, at the peace of 1783, was 820,680 
The purchase of Louisiana, 1819, added about ; : 899,579 
Acquisition of Florida, 1819 ‘ P ; : - «+ 66,900 
Annexation of Texas ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 318,000 


Oregon Treaty . ‘ ¥ . ‘ s . E . 808,052 
Treaty with Mexico . ; . > ; ; ‘ 522,955 
2,936, 166 


—De Bow's Compendium, p. 32. 


t The area of North America is as follows : 
Square Miles. Square Miles. 


PRUNE nic pu uues: Shel peeee nana 4 2.936, 166 
e New Britain . > ; - 2,598,837 
British America Upper and Lower Canada . 346,560 
Nova Scotia and NewBrunswick 1,104,701 

—-—— 3,050,398 

Bilis 02. conaitone te 1,038,834 

ntral America . eh ict maital +-cory . atoworec. - ee 

Danish ” Re cag : ; ; » « + 394,000 

ge, (Greeniandy! 97%, 825 fo Pe pace eae 


Total square miles 8,002,949 


—De Bow's Compendium, p. 31 


t The are ; } ‘ 
some of the lag a embraces 3,8]],594 square miles. The area of 


r States is as follows, in square miles ;— 
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Two countries in either hemisphere approach the United 
States in area ; the one Russia, containing twenty-one hundred 
thousand square miles; the other Brazil, having twenty-seven 
hundred thousand square miles. 

The aggregate population of the United States has increased 
from about four millions (8,929,827), in 1790, to twenty. 
three millions (28,191,876), in 1850. The estimated popula. 
tion for the present year, 1858, is a little over twenty-nine 
millions, now for the first exceeding the population of Great 
Britain, which in 1851 was about twenty-seven and a half mil. 
lions. According to the ratio of increase from 1840 to 1850, 
the population, in 1890, would be one hundred and seven 
millions. The annual increase from 1790 has been four times 
as great as Russia, six times as much as Great Britain, nine 
times as much as Austria, ten times as much as France.* 

In 1850, the density of population for the existing territory 
of the United States, was about eight (7.90) persons to the 
square mile. Inthe New England States the density was 
forty-two (41.34) to the square mile. In the middle States 
fifty-eight, (57.79), while California and Texas together had 
less than one person to the square mile. When the increase 
of our native and foreign population shall invest with the den- 
sity of New England the whole territory of the Uuited States, 





Russia in Europe . . 2,120,397 Turkey . . . 210,585 
Austria . .  .  . 257,368 Sweden and Norway — 293,318 
France . ; . 207,145 Belyium-. . . thew 
Great Britain’ . . . 121,912 Portugal .  . . 96,510 
Prussia . ae ak!” 
Spain < « oa! aR ieee. ee 
Se 29,637 Naplesand Sicily . 44,401 
Hanover . : . 14,734 Sardinia and Piedmont 29,276 
Swiss Confederation ‘ 14,950 Papal States . . 15,88 
Greece .  . . =e 089000 + Daseng Oe 


* The population of England in 1851, was 27,475,271; of Austria, 
36,514,397 ; of France, 35,783,170; of Russia, in 1850, 62,088,000 ; of 
Prussia, (1849,) 16,831,187 ; of Turkey in Europe, (1844,) 15,500,000: 
of Spain, (1834,) 12,232,194. : 

It is stated that Herr Dietrick, of the University of Berlin, estimates 
the population of the world as follows: 


Euro ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e 271,000,000 
Asia ™ . . . . . . . . 730,000,000 
America ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 200,000,000 
Africa . ' , ‘ ; , . , . $0,000,000 
Australia, &. . ’ : 2.000.000 


Making a total of 1283 millions, of which the population of the United 
States, estimating it at thirty millions, is about one forty-second part 
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its population will amount to one hundred and twenty-three 
millions. Withthe density of the middle States, of fifty-eight 
(57.79), to the square mile, it would amount to one hundred 
and seventy millions. 

The density of Spain (78.03,) would make it two hundred 
millions. That of France (172.74,) five hundred millions. 
That of Great Britain (832.00,) six handred and sixty millions, 
while the density of Belgium (388.60,) were it possible to sup- 
port such a population on this continent, would give us eleven 
hundred and fifty millions. Such a population, however, or 
anything approaching to it, isa thing impossible in the United 
States, for the reason that a large portion of its territory is a 
barren waste, incapable of tillage. Such is the character of the 
space between the 98th meridian and the Rocky Mountains, 
denominated “The Great American Plain,” and the space from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with the exception of the 
rich but narrow belt along the ocean, may also be regarded, in 
comparison with other portions of the United States, as a 
wilderness unfitted for the use of the husbandman. 

I, therefore, do not mention these figures, with any intent 
of digressing from the subject before us, into idle speculations 
on the future destiny of the Republic, based upon the extent 
of its area, but to direct your attention to the fact so intimately 
connected with a just view of American Agriculture, that 
making ample allowance for the unproductive parts of our 
territory, looking only to those parts whose fertility is known, 
the country is capable of producing a vast excess of food over 
the quantity required for home consumption by its present and 
immediate] prospective population, even with all the emigration 
i 9. wine y directed governmental policy may induce; and 
. lat it must be in part the industrial mission of the United 
ne a long years, it may, perhaps, be for long centuries to 

iy ° produce food for the consumption of foreign nations. 
Bib inerel Venene has been taken in the United States every 
ee rd ginning with 1790, iu compliance with the pro- 
ra ay Constitution, for the apportionment of 
ee un and taxation among the States, according to their 

A fa shed members ; but until very recently, the Census 
re « a “ery: data, upon the promineut branch of 

ut governmental statistics have had reference to population, 
revenue, trade, commerce, and navigation. They i of 
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late touched upon the moral, the social, the physical condition, 
of the people; including religion, education, crime, and 
pauperism ; while Agricudture received little attention, until, in 
1840, it was partially included in the Federal schedules. 

In the Census of 1850, one schedule out of six,* more full 
in its details, was devoted to agriculture. These schedules 
were prepared by a special committee in the Senate, and they 
were assisted by valuable suggestions from our co-labourer, 
Mr. Archibald Russell, whose services in this regard were 
publicly acknowledged by the able superintendent of the Census, 
Mr. De Row, and who thus in advance aided in preparing the 
way for the labors of this association, whose infancy he so faith. 
fully nursed, and wdose maturer course by Sections, he has 
within a few months so auspiciously inaugurated. 

The materials gathered in these Census, especially the last, 
despite the errors and imperfections incident to the inception 
of so vast an undertaking, afford a most excellent basis for 
future comparison; and indicate the respectful attentton which 
Agricultural Statistics must henceforth claim at the hands of 
the Government, stimulated as they will be by popular pressure 
from without, by the demands of the farmers of the United 
States, recognizing at last in Agriculture a branch of industry 
not inferior to commerce or to manufactures, but one far sur- 
passing them both in extent and importance; the great over- 
shadowing interest of the nation, by which all others thrive, 
and which has the right to demand the constant, chiefest, and 
most enlightened regard, at the hands of their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

The Compendium of the Census of 1850, prepared by Mr. 
De Row, of which an immense edition has been issued, ew- 
braced a summary of the returns of the former Census, and 
some comparative statistics of other countries, and forms a0 
invaluable text-book for the student of statistics. 

The ability with which the work was performed, and the 
appreciation it has met, afford good reason for believing that 
the Agriculture of our broad land, it its more prominent features, 













































* The schedules were as follows: 1. Free inhabitants ; 2. Slaves j 3. 
Mortality : 4. Agriculture ; 5. Manufacturing industry ; 6. Social stats- 
tics. The superintendent suggests that there be but two schedules here- 
after: one of Porusation, the other Propuction, with proper ™ 
structions for compressing all required information in & compact 
inexpensive form. 
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will be henceforth decennially photographed with such minute- 
ness and accuracy, as to allow of the most thorough investi- 
gation and accurate deductions. 

The area of our territory, which as I have already remarked, 
is about three millions of square miles, will soon be treated of 
by Mr. Poor, the Chairman of the section on Topography. 
Without proposing to trench upon the duties of that section, 
or to do more than refer to the prominent features of our 

hysical geography, I may remark that the calculations of the 
fipsseaphical Bureau at Washington, show the existence of 
an interior valley drained by the waters of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, nearly as large as the Atlantic and Pacific slopes 
together, and one-third larger than the whole domain of the 
Republic on the adoption of the Constitution. 

The following table shows the area of each slope and its ratio 
to the total area of the United States. 


Territory, Area in Square Ratio of Slope of total 
Miles. Area of the U. S. 
Pacific Slope . : : , ° 786,002. . 26.09 
Atlantic Slope, proper : : : 514,416. . 17.52 
Northern Lake Region ° ‘ i 112,649 . 3.83 
Gulf Region , , 325,537. - 11.09 


Mississippi Valley, drained by the ' : 
Mississippi and its tributaries ' 1,217,562. » 41.47 





Total . ‘ ; . 2,956,166 . - 100.00 


Thus, over two-fifths of the National territory is drained by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, and more than one-half is 
embraced in what may be called its middle region. One-fourth 
of its total area belongs to the Pacific, one-sixth to the Atlantic 
Proper, one twenty-sixth to the Lakes, one-ninth to the Gulf, 
or one-third to the Atlantic, including the Lakes and Gulf. 

As connected with the facility of water transportation, it may 
Be eereting to add, that a calculation made at the Office of 
eae Survey, for 1853, gives for the total main shore line of 
nad so tates, exclusive of sounds, islands, &c., twelve 
2 Sogn AS ah statute miles, of which 54 per cent belongs 
t ee coast, 18 to the Pacific, and 28 to the Gulf 
ie “a that if all these be followed, and the rivers entered 
th ead of tide-water, the total line will be swelled to thirty- 

n thousand (33,069) miles. 
dane —, character of the soil between the Mississippi 
ths treata i¢ Atlantic is that of great fertility, as also that on 

esten bras of the Mississippi, as far as the 98th meridian, 
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including the States of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri. 
Towa, and Minnesota, and portions of Kansas and Nebraska: 
but from that meridian westward to the Rocky Mountais, 
and thence nearly to the Pacific, excepting the rich and narrow 
belt already alluded to along the ocean, is found in some parts 
a waste utterly barren, and generally the land is unfit for the 
support of an ordinary civilized community.* Of the entire 
area of the United States only about one-thirteenth part is im- 
proved ; about one-eighth more 1s occupied but not improved, 
‘The entire number of acres occupied is some three hundred 
millions (293,560,614) or nearly one-sixth part of the na- 
tional domain.t 

The olden theory in regard to the soil first occupied by 
settlers, broached by Ricardo and Malthus, and fora long time 
adopted without question, was that the best lands were first 
occupied by the pioneers of civilization; but this has been 
refuted by Mr. Carey, whose careful array of facts gathered 
‘rom the history of various nations, including our own, seems 
to show conclusively that the richest lands are the last to be 
cultivated, and henee we may conclude that among the un- 
occupied portions of our country, there remains soil of greater 
fertthty and ultimate value, than is to be found in the thir- 
teenth portion now under actual cultivation { 


a em — - — a ec nee tt A CCC 


* Prof. Henry's learned paper on Meteorology, in its connection with 
Agriculture. 

t In Great Britain, including England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the British islands, according to a table prepared for the House of Com- 
mons, in 1827, in statute acres, there were of cultivated lands 36,522,970 
acres; of uncultivated, 15,000,000; of unprofitable, 15,871,363; making 
a total of 77,394,333 ; of this total, 19,135,990 were in arable lands and 
gardens ; 27,386,980 in meadows, pastures, and marshes; 15,000,000 
wastes, incapable of improvement > 15,871,463 wastes capable of improve- 
ment, 

in France, there are 82,790,702 acres improved ; 38,238,616 unim- 
provid. In Austria, 138,808, 366—25, 812, 517 unimproved. In Prussia, 

478.704 improved— 28,141,156 unimproved. | 

t ‘The richest lands of North Carolina, to the extent of many mil- 
lions of acres, remain to this time uncleared and undrained, while men 
are everywhere wasting their labor on poor ones, yielding three, four, 
or five bushels to the acre. South Carolina has millions of acres of the 
finest meadow and other lands, capable of yielding immense returns © 
labor, and waiting only the growth of wealth and population ; and 3s 
isin Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, So entirely valucless are on 
richest lands of the west, south, and south-west, that Congress has re 
cently granted them to the extent of nearly forty millions of acres 0 
the States in which they lie, and the latter have accepted them. ry 
Principles {f the Social System, by i. C. Carey. Philad. R58. Vol. ' 


pp. 116-17. 
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The States and ‘Territories among which these lands are 
divided, are forty in number, besides the District of Columbia, 
including within their organization, sixteen hundred (1620) 
county divisions. 

The total number of farms and plantations is about a million 
and a half (1,449,075,) the number of improved acres is one 
hundred and thirteen millions (113,032,614,) of unimproved 
one hundred and eighty millions (180,528,000 ;) the farms 
average two hundred and three acres to each farm, and average 
in value twenty-two hundred and fifty (2,268) dollars. The 
implements and machinery on each farm average in value one 
bundred (105) dollars. The proportion of improved land in 
the different sections of the country is as follows :— 

In New England 26 acres in one hundred. 


In the South, 16 T cc ce 
In the North-West 12 “ a « 
In the South-West 5 “ “ 


In the South, the number of acres to the farm is the largest, 
but the value is most in the Middle States, and the average 
value of the Union is eleven dollars (11.04) per acre, ranging 
from one dollar and a half (1.41) in Texas, a fraction more in 
California, and five and a half (5.384) in the Southern States, 
to eleven dollars and a half (11.89) in the North-Western 
States ; twenty dollars (20.27) in New England, and twenty- 
eight dollars (28.07) in the Middle States. 

lhe published Census exhibits very partial returns of the 
number of acres held by individuals in the several States ; re- 
turns limited, in fact, to certain counties in particular States. 
Among them Louisiana and South Carolina are indicated as 
having more farms of large size than the others, Louisiana 
having among fifteen hundred (1,558) farms two hundred 
\*06) of from one to ten thousand acres, and one of over ten 
thousand acres ; while South Carolina, among nine thousand 
were) farms, has fourteen hundred (1,472) of over five 
ate "perm twelve hundred (1,280) of over one thousand 
I “Ny vig of over ten thousand acres each. Among 
ey eg est average number of acres to a farm is 97 acres 
New You eae upwards to about one hundred (120), in 
“cll al ‘ New Jersey a 15), New Hampshire (116), 
bendeed cs a4 ae 75) and Ohie (125), to upwards of two 
three uae (212), Kentucky (227), Tennessee (261), 

ed in Virginia (340), North Carolina (869), 
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Mississippi (309), and Louisiana (372), to four hundred (44) 

in Georgia, five hundred (O41) in South Carolina, nine hun. 
dred (942) in Texas, and forty-four hundred (4,466) in Cali. 
fornia ; but these two last averages clearly indicate that the 
division of the number of farms into the occupied area of 
the State territory, a great part of which is still very sparsely 
occupied, cannot give the true and actual average of the num. 
ber of acres to each proper farm, and the mean average ob- 
tained in this way, of two hundred acres to each farm in the 
United States, would seem to be consequently only an approxi- 
mation, and larger than it is in fact. 

‘These farms, with occasional exceptions, as among the an- 
cient manors of New York, of late conspicuous for antirentism, 
are owned in fee by the cultivators themselves, and this rule 
constitutes an essential element of difference in comparing 
Awerican Agriculture with that of England, where the culti- 
vators of the soil are nearly uniformly tenants, generally under 
terms of longer or shorter continuance, and sometimes at will, 
causing a separation and occasional clashing of those interests 
of the landlord and the farmer which are with us united in 
the same person.* 





* Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his well known work on ‘*‘ ‘The Principles 
of Political Economy, with some of their applications to Social Philo- 
sophy,” in the chapter on the ‘*Influence of Progress on Profits, 
Rents,” &c., contends that the assertion of Ricardo, paradoxical as it 
may at first appear, is nevertheless sound, that the interest of the land- 
lord is decidedly hostile to the sudden and general introduction of 
Agricultural improvements. 

Mr. Mill argues that if the improvement were confined to one estate, 
it would clearly benefit the proprietors; but if it extends equally to all 
it is injurious, for the reason that whatever permanently reduces the 
price of produce, diminishes rent: and that, if by the increased pro- 
ductiveness of land, less land were required for cultivation, its value, 
like that of any other article for which the demand had diminished, 
would fall. 

Correct as this reasoning may be in the abstract, and upon the pre- 
mises assumed, that but a limited demand for arable land exists 10 
England, I think, with great deference to so distinguished an authority, 
that it ceases to apply to the existing and prospective state of things in 
that country ; since the demand for food in England, if we rightly read 
her statistics, exceeds the utmost limits of the supply that her arabie 
lands, with all the assistance to be derived from modern improvements, 
are capable of yielding. For in this case it would seem, that the demand 
for food being incapable of supply at home, and all possibility of 8 
tailure in the demand for arable land being done away, the interest of 
the landlords would be decidedly in favor of the general introduction ol 
Agricultural improvements as tending to increase, not only the pene 
tiveness of their estates, but the annual pecuniary returns from “— 
acre, since they would increase the average number of bushels to the 
acre, Without diminishing the value of each separate bushiel in market. 
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What influence this difference may exert upon the character 
and progress of agricultural improvements, and how far the 
superior wealth, and to some extent, more liberal education of 
the English landlords is counterhalanced by the individual 
energy and enterprize fostered in America, by an undivided 
interest, are interesting questions that will be probably eluci- 
dated by a careful comparison of the future returns of the 
two countries. 

Between the United States and France—although the lands 
in both are generally held in fee simple, or nearly so, a differ- 
ence of similar importance is found in the average size of the 
farms. 

Here the average is from 150 to 200 acres; there the 
average, although not so small as has been frequently repre- 
sented, is probably but six or eight acres among four millions 
of the smaller proprietors, or about twelve acres to each farm 
throughout the entire empire, and these are frequently encum- 
bered by ancestral mortgages.* 

The census of 1840 did not ascertain the number of acres 
of improved land in the United States, so that there are no 
data showing the increase during the last decade. But look- 
ing at the produce of American agriculture, we find in the 
report of the Secretary of State for 1856 a Statement, exhibit- 
ing the number of acres employed in the production of the 
different crops in the States and Territories, their total pro- 
duct and value, together with the product and value per acre, 
for the year 1850. 





* Some of the alarmist writers of England, in predicting the most un- 
fortunate consequences from the division of landed property in France, 
assumed as authority the treatise of Messrs. Mounier and Rubichon 
— state of agriculture in France, published in Paris in 1846, ard 
“ Sey gr ha the average size of the farms in France ata much 

wiew . y the average stated in the text. The London Quarterly 
duced b the Aga December 1846, proclaimed upon the evidence pro- 
employ ~e be menye that ‘*in a few years the Code Napoleon will be 
aerithene nae ing fractions of square inches of land, and decided by 
reply to the r ne inheritances,” but an elaborate and interesting 
Mill, first in the Mo, authors upon this point was published by Mr. J. S. 

rst volume ? hi orning Chronicle, and subsequently as a note to the 
ieee whi ry treatise on Political Economy, (London, 1849, page 
abt hae bene es ould appear that the actual subdivision or morcelle- 
in some eaten exaggerated, and although certainly too minute 
since the subdivisi Cte itis not to be regarded as a growing evil ; 
¢ ae et ton has reached its height, and the reunions by pur- 
» Marriage and inheritance, now balance the subdivisions, 
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This table shows us that in 1850 the four largest staples of 
our country, ranking them according to their annual value, 
were— 


Dollars. 
Indian Corn - - - 296,000,000 
Hay, . - - - 138,000,000 
Wheat, - - - - 90,000,000 
Cotton, - . - - 78,000,000 


Before proceeding to note some further statistics in regard 
to Indian Corn, or as it is sometimes called, J/aize, iet me 
briefly mention the doubt expressed at a recent meeting of the 
British Association, whether this grain is strictly a plant of the 
New World, and allow me to refer to the evidence that proves 
it, as we think conclusively, to be a native grain. 

Stress was laid in the Bntish Association on the fact of its 
occurrence In the floral decorations of Rome in the time of 
Rafaelle; but it was said in reply that botamists had always 
regarded it as a plant of the New World, and the evidences on 
this point adduced by Alfonse De Caudolle in Ins great work 
on the geographical distribution of plants, was quite complete; 
and it was sensibly suggested that if it had been a plant of the 
Old World they could scarcely have failed to raise it, and that 
Rafaelle’s painting it might be accounted for by the interest 
with which all the products of the New World were then re- 
garded, It is referred to by the most ancient-Peruvian histo- 
riaus ; it was cultivated by the Aborigines in the time of Colum- 
bus, and it is still found growing in a wild state from our Rocky 
Mountains to the forests of Paraguay, The venerable Baron 
Llumboldt, whose eminent authority may be regarded as settling 
the question, says: “ Lt is no longer doubted among botanists 
that Maize or Turkish corn is a true American grain, and that 
the old continent received it from the new.’’* 

inchian Corn is pre-eminently the great staple of the country, 
surpassing all others in the area of its cultivation, and in the 
amount and value of the crop, yielding in 1850, within a frae- 
tion of three hundred millions of dollars, being all but equa 
to the united values of the three next staples in their order, 
Wheat, lay and Cotton; and as Indian Corn is not only the 


eenenecncmt 


* ‘Those persons who may wish to examine the authorities on both 
sides of this question, which has been much discussed, will find them 
arrayed in a learned essay on Indian Corn, by Charles Louis Flint, of 
oxbury, Mass., printed in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricul 
tural Society, 1849, page 81, 
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most important, but the most universal crop, extending from 

the northern to the southern limit of the United States ; its 

cultivation would seem to afford a better test than that offered 
by any other of the progress of American tillage, 

In the production of Indian Corn no state has retrograded. 
The crop in 1840 was nearly four hundred millions of bushels ; 
in 1850 it was within a fraction of six hundred millions, being 
again of 57 per cent., while the increase of the population, 
during the same time, was only 35 per cent. Phe estimated 
crop for 1855, according to the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
between seven and eight hundred millions, or nearly double 
the crop for 1840, and the crop for 1856 was estimated at 
fully eight hundred millions of bushels. 

One of our distinguished agriculturists, Prof. Mapes, in an 
interesting leetureon Indian Corn before the American Institute, 
has remarked that it may be said of our corn crop, as Mr. 
Webster said of the turnip crop of England, that its failure for 
three successive years would nearly bankrupt the nation. 

It is with ns a staple food of men and of animals. ‘To it we 
are indebted in part for our beef and in a very large proportion 
forour pork. In the far West it is fed largely to cattle and 
pigs for the more convenient exportation of the produce of the 
country. ‘The number of hogs fattened on it nearly equals the 
number of inhabitants, and their lard has become astaple article 
of export. The sugar estates in the West Indies are reported 
to be mainly supported by American Indian Meal, and its use 
is extending in Lreland, England, and throughout the world. 
In 1850, somewhat more than eleven millions of bushels were 
consumed in the manufacture of malt and spirituous liquors. 

While the value of the corn crop has increased so rapidly, 
the Wurar crop, from 1840 to 1850, according to the census, 
had increased only 16 per cent. It was suggested in the re- 
port of the Patent Office for 1852 and 753, that this crop 
would have shown an equal advance with that of [ndian Corn, 
had it not been badly damaged, especially in the North-West- 
ern States, before the harvest from which the census was taken ; 

ie statistics of subsequent harvests in particular States 

Seen to render this supposition improbable.* 


ee 
——— . 


" The number of bushels for 1840, Wa3...+++s0+s00++.+0+++484,823,372 

Fat " 1850, sessesseesee ese eee 100,485,844 

Banger 1855, see veesereee cores 109,665,678 
‘port on the Finances for 1856, page 196. 
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The breadth of land in the United States, suited to the wheat 
crop, is comparatively small, and in the older States would 
appear to be diminishing.* 

In New England the culture of wheat is rapidly declining: 
in the Middle States it is nearly stationary, the increase for 
the ten years previous to 1850 being only about fifteen per 
cent. In the North-Western States its culture has rapidly 
increased ; and it is from this district that the largest supplies 
for export are derived. 

Chicago, which, twenty years ago, imported flour and meal 
for her own consumption, has established brands of flour, which 
are now recognised throughout Europe; and she is shown by 
recent statistics to be the largest primary grain depot in the 
world, rivalling Odessa and Galatz, Dantzig and St. Petersburg, 
while she leads all other ports of the world also in the quantity 
and quality of her exports. 

‘The population of Chicago, which, in 1850, was 29,000, in 
1856 had increased to 104,000.T 

The Census of New York for 1855 shows that her wheat 
crop, once so famous, is actually decreasing, owing, as is sup- 
posed, in part to the ravages of insects, and in part to diseases 
of the plant, assisted, perhaps, by a gradual deterioration of 
the soil. 

The wheat crop in New York was twelve millions 
(12,286,418) in 1840, and only nine millions (9,092,402) i 
1855, a decrease of twenty-five per cent., while the crop of 
INptan Corn, in the same State, increased during the same 


5 


aoe 3 erenegee nee ee 


* The county of Monroe, in the State of New York, of which Rochester 
is the centre, with a total area of 720 miles, or nearly five hundred 
thousand (460,800) acres, produced in 1850 about a million anda half 
of bushels (1,441,653) while the six New England States, with an area 
of cleven millions of acres (11,147,096) of improved land, only supplied 
one million of bushels (1,090,845 )— North America, its Agriculture and 
Climate, by Robt. Russell. Edinburgh, 1857. 

ft The shipment of grain in 1855, was 2,200,000 quarters (of 8 bushels 
each) being the largest quantity ever shipped from any one port in the 
world; 77,000 barrels of pork; 56,000 barrels of beef. <A direct trade 
between Chicago and Liverpool, via the St. Laurence, without tranship- 
ment, Was successfully opened in 1856, by the Dean Richmond, a schooner 
of 380 tons register, drawing 9 1-2 feet, with 400 tons of wheat ; she was 
the largest sized vessel that could come through the canal, but it is said 
that a moderate outlay would admit ships of 1000 tons. 

fhe freight and charges were less than via New York, or from the 
Black Sea. Mark Lane Gazette. Letter of Mr W. Kernaghan, ot 
Dublin, copied VILL, Vol. Working Farmer, page 234. 
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riod from about ten (10,972,286) to twenty millions 
(19,299,691), or nearly one hundred per cent., showing, when 
taken together, not a diminution in the bread crop of the State, 
for the joiut increase is five millions of bushels, but simply a 
partial substitution of Indian corn for wheat. _ 

In no country can abread crop be raised with less labor 
than Indian corn generally throughout the United States, and 
it has been estimated that the same amount of toil of a man 
and horse which will raise a bushel of wheat in England will 
raise ten bushels of corn on favorable soil in this country. 

The Patent Office Report for 1855, in an interesting paper, 
by Mr D. J. Browne,* shows that a comparison of the nutri- 
tious values of corn and wheat, ranging at from two to three 
times the price of a bushel of corn, gives a decided preference 
to the corn; and this fact has, doubtless, had its influence in 
extending its consumption among our people. 

But as yet neither this fact nor the other excellencies of corn 
meal are appreciated iu Europe ; and the exports of this grain 
are very much less than those of wheat. In 1854 the propor- 
tions were 40,000,000 dollars’ worth of wheat to 7,000,000 
dollars’ worth of corn. Experiments in the preparation of 
corn are being made by the Government of Prussia, and else- 
where in Europe, which will probably result in its more rapid 
introduction as a staple article of food. 

Looking at the aggregate uxports of the country for the 
past year, 1857, to learn the proportion due to the culture of 
the soil, we find them to be as follows: 

Dollars. Dollars. 

The Sea - 9,739,644 Cotton - 181,575,859 

“ Forest - 14,699,711 Raw Produce 2,103,105 

Agriculture - 75,722,096 Manufactures 30,805,126 

Tobacco - 20,260,772 Specie & Bullion 60,078,352 





Total value of Exports “ - - 338,785,065 


of which there was due to the culture of the soil (agriculture, 
tobacco, and cotton,) two hundred and thirty millions 
(29,661,832), or more than two-thirds of the sum total. 


tte 








* (See page 456.) The anal lie . , ss 
phrey Davy” assig> yses relied upon were those of Sir Hum- 


‘(per cent. to cor 
t» be in this propo 
would in reality se 


ning YS per cent. of nutritious matter to wheat, and 
n, determining the intrinsic value of the two grains 
rtion; so that | dollar being the price of corn, wheat 
em to be worth no more than 1.23 dollars. 
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Comparing this amount with the exports due to the culture 
of the soil in 1847, we find that there were in that year one 
hundred and thirty-one millions, the increase for the ten years 
being more than seventy per cent. 

The exports of breadstafls for the last fifteen years (see Ap- 
pendix C.) have singularly fluctuated, and, although their large 
increase from twenty-seven millions (27,701,!21), in 1846, to 
sixty-eight millions (68,701,921), in 1847, and their fall again, 
in 1848, to thirty-seven millions (37,472,751) may be ac- 
counted for by the Irish famine of 1547, arising from the 
potato rot and short crops generally, it seems less easy to ac- 
count for the differences in the exports of the last five years, 
They were in 


1852, twenty-five millions - - - (25,857,027) 
1853, thirty-two millions - . - (32,985,322) 


Rising, in 185-4, to sixty-five millions (65,941,823) 
Sinking, in 1855, to thirty-eight millions (38,895,348) 
And rising, in 1857, to seventy-seven millions (77,187,801) 

‘These must be owing, however, to fluctuations in the home 
supply, as well as in the foreign demand, affected as the latter 
has recently been by European and Eastern wars, and the con- 
sequent suspension of trade with the Baltic, as the average 
export price of flour from the country, as ascertained by the 
‘Treasury Department for the years in question, throws little 
light upon it. 

That price was as follows :— 


Dollars. 
1852 - ° - ~ - 4.24 
S03 - - - - ~ 5.60 
Lso4 - - - - - 7.88 
Ls05 - " - . - 10,10 


A statement showing the actual average export price of flour 
at New York from the year 1800 has been published by the 
Department. 

It is desirable that the causes of such fluctuations should 
be ascertained as nearly as possible, for, while unexplained, 
they are calculated to excite doubts in regard to the certainty 
of agricultural profits, and the element of uncertainty, wherever 
found, is calculated to discourage and to deter.* 


* See a paper by J. J. Dawson, Esq., on current price and cost of com 
in England, during the last ten years, as illustrating the value of Agri- 
cultural Statistics —London Statistical Journal, for March, 1859. 
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Passing from the great staples of wheat and Indian corn to 
the other agricultural products of the country, a comparison of 
the Census of 1840 with that of 1850 gives us these general 
results, 

And, first, as regards Stock : 

The number of Horsns, asses and mules, had increased in 
number something more than half a million (560,381), the 
total in 1850 being about five millions (4896,650). The 
number of horses had not increased as rapidly as other stock, 
in consequence of the extension of railroads lessening their 
demand for the purposes of travel; but, in the newly-settled 
States, where railroads were but commencing, the increase of 
horses had kept pace with the population. There is about one 
horse to every five persons in the United States. The 500,000 
asses and mules returned are almost confined to the Southern 
States, where the climate is regarded as better adapted to this 
animal than the horse. 

The Near Carrie had increased nearly three and a-half 
millions, and numbered over eighteen millions (18,878,907), 
of which six millions (6385,094) were milch cows, about two 
millions (1,700,744) working oxen, and ten millions 
(10,293,069) other cattle. 

The rate of increase of neat cattle for the ten years was 
about twenty per cent. The amount of butter produced in 
1850 was three hundred and thirteen millions of pounds 
(313,266,962), and of cheese one hundred and five millions 
of pounds (105,535,219). The average value of the exports 
of these two articles, from 1845 to 1850, was about one 
million and a half of dollars. 

Swine had increased four millions, numbering in 1850 over 
thirty millions (30,854,213). 

Suree had increased two and a half millions, and numbered 
nearly twenty-two millions (21,728,220). 

In New England there was a remarkable decrease in their 
number, from 3,811,307, in 1840, to 2,164,452, in 1850, a 
decrease of forty-five per cent. In the five Atlantic or Middle 
04 New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
rg aot nip together, there was a decrease of twenty-two 
| * ithe augmentation has chiefly been in the States 
south of Maryland, and west of New York. 
he returns of Woo! were as follows : 
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Ibs. Dollars. 

1840 - 35,802,114 - 11,845,318 

1850 - 52,516,959 - 15.755.088 

1855 - 61,560,379 - 23,392,944 
au increase of about forty-six per cent. The average weiglit 
of the fleece yielded by each sheep was, in 1840, 1.84 pound, 
and in 1850, 2.43, indicating a great improvement in the 
breed. This improvement is chiefly shown in the returns 
relative to Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York.* 

The total value of live stock in the United States in 1855 
was about five hundred and fifty millions (544,189,516), 
and the value of animals slaughtered about one hundred and 
twelve millions (111,703,142 dollars). 

The grain, root and other crops, from 1840 to 1850: 

Ryw had decreased from eighteen millions (18,645,567) of 
bushels to fourteen millions (14,188,813). 

Oats had increased from one hundred and twenty-three 
millions (128,071,841) to one hundred and forty-six millions 
(146,584,179). 

Porators (Irish and sweet) had decreased from one hundred 
and eiglit millions of bushels (108,298,060) to one hundred 
and four millions (104,066,044). 

Hay had increased from ten millions of tons (10,248,108) 
to thirteen millions (18,888,642). 

Hors from one million (1,238,502) of pounds to three 
millions (3,497,029) in 1850, and, as estimated by the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to nearly five millions (4,820,752) 





* The consumption of foreign wool in the United States, it may be 
remarked, appears within the last five years to be diminishing slightly 
in quantity, although not in value; but the importation of woollen 
manufactures is increasing. The importation of foreign wool was, 


Ibs. Dollars 
in 1840... sins 9.813.312 .. ae 819,830 
* 1850... . 18,669,794... ... 1,681,690 
| ee, SY .. 1,940,000 

The importation of woollen manufactures was, 

“ 1840... ee pis telat ... 9,907,868 
“ 1850... as BD ae * hes ... 18,614,589 
“ 1855... , 2 v2 23,603,223 


The total consumption of foreign wool in England in 1800, Was 66 
millions of pounds. ‘Total production of woollens, 180,000,000 dollars, 
and exports of woollens, 48,000,000 dollars. 

The total consumption of foreign wool in France, 1 1859, “ 
77,300,000 pounds. ‘Total production of woollens 200,000,000 dol na 
and exports of woollens 88,000,000 dollars. ‘The total production | 
woollens in the United States in 1854 and 5, was 48,000,000 dollars. 
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in 1855, indicating a rapid increase in the consumption of 
Lager-beer. 

Corron had increased from eight hundred millions of pounds 
(799,479,275) in 1840 to nine handred and eighty millions 
978,317,200) in 1850, and to one billion and eighty-eight 
millions (1,089,409,908) in 1800. 

Rice from eighty millions of pounds (80,841,422) to two 
hundred and fifteen millions (215,313,497), while 

Tosacco has decreased from two hundred and nineteen 
millions of pounds (219,163,319) to one hundred and ninety- 
nine millions (199,752,655). 

Woot had increased from thirty millions of pounds 
(35,802,114) to fifty-two millions (52,516,959). 

Sitk Cocoons had decreased from sixty-one thousand pounds 
(61,652) to ten thousand (10,843). 

Wine had increased from one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand gallons (124,734) to two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand (221,249), 

Frow a table of the actual crops per acre in the different 
States, it would seem that there is a diversity so great as to 
confirm the doubts in regard to its correctness frankly intima- 
ted by the compiler, who states that nothing better can be 
framed from the returns, which, in general, were very care- 
lessly made, or entirely neglected. 

Ixy Wurar we find the average number of bushels to the 
acre to be 5 in Alabama and Georgia, 7 in North Carolina, 
Virginia, and ‘Tennessee, ranging upwards in the other States 
until it reaches 12 in New York, Ohio and Indiana, 13 in 
Maryland and Vermont, 14 in Iowa and Wisconsin, 15 in 
Florida, Pennsylvania and Texas, and 16, the highest average, 
in Massachusetts, being three times the average of the lowest. 
a, “9 Ry we find the average of bushels to the acre to be 5 
ae a Georgia and Tennessee, 8 in New Jersey, 17 
stg ork, and 20 in Ohio, or five times the lowest 
or Corn we find the lowest average to be 11 
irae r “aaah South Carolina, 15 in Alabama, 16 in 
dei ond : ouisiana, 17 in North Carolina, ‘18 in Missis- 
i “9g - so rising upwards until it reaches 27 
Solinnes, 2 an Maine, 32 in Vermont and Iowa, 33 in 

» Hiinois and New Jersey, 34 in Missouri, 36 in Ohio, 


and 40 in _— 
ee Mn Connecticut, some three and a-half times the lowest 
Tage, 
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in Oats we find the lowest average, 10 bushels to the acre 
in North Carolina, 12 in Mississippi and South Carolina and 
Alabama, 13 in Virginia, 18 in Arkansas, Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, 20 in Delaware, Indiana and Maine, 21 in Connecticut, 
Maryland and Ohio, 22 in Pennsylvania, 25 in New York, 26 
in Vermont, New Jersey, Missouri, Michigan, and Massa. 
chusetts, 29 in Llinois, 35 in Wisconsin, and 36 in Towa. 

Of Rice we have returns only from three States, Louisiana 
giving 1,400 pounds to the acre, South Carolina 1,750, and 
Florida 1,850 pounds, 

Sweet Poraiorsvary in quantity from 65 busliels to the acre in 
‘Texas to 174 in Louisiana, 200 in Alabama, and 400 in Georgia, 

Inish Porarors vield from 65 bushels to the acre in North 
Carolina, 75 in Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
100 in Indiana, lowa, New York and Rhode Island, 120 in 
Maine and ‘Tennessee, 100 in Georgia and Wisconsin, 130 in 
Kentucky, 140 in Michigan, 170 in Massachusetts, 175 in 
Florida, 178 in Vermont, 230 in New Hampshire, and 250 in 
Texas. 

[nu this table particularly it is difficult to account, except on 
the supposition of error, for so large a difference in the average 
yield per acre between States so alike in character as Alabama 
(60) and Georgia (125,) or between Connecticut (85,) Vermont 
(178) and New Hampshire (220.) 

No question, perhaps, connected with American Agriculture 
is of more general interest and importance than the measure of 
profit which may reasonably be expected from capital invested 
in farms, and managed with that degree of skill and industry, 
which are the recognized requisites to success, in the various 
branches of commerce and of manufactures, in the trades, and 
learned professions. | 

It has been truly remarked, that ‘ mankind have a habit of 
graduating the rank of labor by the recompense it receives; 
and it is undoubtedly the conviction that agricultural labor is 
less profitable than many other employments pursued 1n cities 
and large towns, that induces so many thousands of our ati 
bitious and energetic youths, especially in New England and 
the Atlantic States, to forsake their rural homes, and the hall- 
cultivated farms of their fathers, in the hope of more rapidly 
achieving Independence, and perhaps fortune, in communities 
where every branch of trade is already over-crowded with 
anxious competitors. 
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The same idea is not unfrequently entertained by capitalists, 
The common belief seems to be, and it is, doubtless, founded 
upon common experience, that the profits of farming operations 
are very moderate, and that it is idle to expect more than a 
small per centage from capital thus invested. A contrary belief 
‘s ysually attributed to an undue enthusiasm with no basis of 
fact, and occasional instances of large profits are regarded as 
extraordinary exceptions, that are to be attributed to local and 
special causes, and are not, therefore, to be allowed any weight 
in the support of a general theory eae 

It is most desirable that accurate statistics in regard to the 
fair profits of capital invested in agriculture, after just allowance 
for the industry required for its development, should be gathered 
from all sections of the country, and it would be well if some 
inquiries to this end were embodied in the Agricultural 
schedules for the approaching Census. 

The fact is as yet but imperfectly appreciated among us, that 

Agriculture, which, in its origin, was but an art, has been 
gradually raised to the dignity of a science ; and now, thanks 
to the discoveries of the great practical and analytic chemists, 
in Europe and America, of whom Liebig is the chief, stimu- 
lated and aided by the mechanical invention, for which our age 
and country are so remarkable, it occupies a position of pre- 
eminence unknown during the last century. 
_ “There is, I believe,” says Mr. Everett, “no exaggeration 
in Stating that as great an amount and variety of scientific, 
physical and mechanical knowledge, is required for the most 
successful conduct of the various operations of husbandry, as 
for any of the arts, trades, or professions.” 

Assuming this position to be correct, it is clear that no 
anount of evidence in regard to the profits of farms conducted 
by men wanting in this wide range of scientific, physical and 
mechanical knowledge, can determine the profits that may be 
reasonably expected from farms of the like capability, where 
‘aut varied knowledge institutes and guides every operation. 

But there is reason to believe, that while the limit of Agri- 
cultural profits generally throughout the country is as much 
below the line it is capable of reaching, as the present standard 
01 Agricultural education is below that high standard to which 
at Sone the ambition of the American farmer, there 
kircaters 11 s tor the opinion, that with the increase of an 

gt al iiterature, the diffusion of books and newspapers, 
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of farmers’ clubs, of State, county, and town, Agricultural 
societies, of national and local fairs and exhibitions, there js g 
perceptible and rapid improvement in the raral economy of the 
country, in the intelligent culture of the soil, and in the profits 
of Agricultural capital. 

So long ago as 1795, Mr. Burke placed the proper profits of 
a proprietor of 1,200 acres at 12 per cent. Sir John Sinclair, 
a quarter of a century later, declared the proper profits at 1( 
to 15 per cent. Mr. Rives, of Virgimia, by whoin these facts 
were mentioned in a very interesting Agricultural address, 
stated the profit of the model farm at Gignon, near Versailles, 
at 14 per cent. The “ Revue des deux Mondes’ for February 
15th, 1858, in an article entitled, ** Les Questions Agricoles 
en 1848,” mentions that the net profits of the farm at Bresles, 
in the departinent of the Oise, rose, in 1856, to 246,000 franes 
upon a capital of 800,000, being more than 30 per cent. 

Occasional accounts in our Agricultural papers indicate a rate 
of interest, which if verified as one that could be reasonably 
anticipated with a due share of skill and industry, would im- 
mediately induce the investment of millions of capital in Agri- 
cultural operations, to the benefit of the country at large, as 
well as to the individuals making the advances.* 

One point that should not be lost sight of in a consideration 
of the advantages attendant upon Agricaltural operations is the 





* The question of the profits to be reasonably expected from Agricul- 
ture, is, at this moment, being somewhat discussed both in France and 
England. The Highland Journal of Agriculture, for March 1898, 
touches upon it in a review of M. Lavergne’s recent essay on the Agri- 
culture of the two countries. That able writer considers the idea, that 
Agriculture is less profitable than what is usually understood by manutac- 
tures, tohave arisen from mistaken views of the subject. In the first place, 
he regards the profits of manufactures asexaggerated. We look only to 
instances of striking success, and forget the much more numerous cases 
of signal failure. Again he suggests, capital invested in Agriculture }8 
dispersed over a greater extent of territory, and its results are nos aa 
spicuous ; while in the other case it is concentrated in visible masses, and 
a small number of establishments which strike the eye and the imagina- 
tion. An article in ** The Plough and Anvil,” on the profits of Agricul- 
ture on certain farms in New York, Massachusets, and Connecticut, 
makes mention of prizes awarded by the Agricultural Society of the 
latter State, for crops per acre. Among these were the following: 

A. Wadhams, Goshen, 1344 bushels of carrots per acre. 

A. Beecher, Bethlehem, 1416 ,, ve : 

J, T. Andrews, West Cornwell, 1660 bushels of ruta baga. 

210: 8. 
Phelps Z 7 — ” — turni} 
' - ” ) - shell corn. 
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safety of the capital invested, compared with the chances of 
loss attendant upon commercial or manufacturing Investments. 
The Hon. Emory Washburne, of Massachusetts, 1n an address 
before the Worcester Agricultural Society, in 1854, stated 
some facts bearing upon the question, which a statistical inquiry, 
if one could be accurately made, into the successes or reverses 
of the various pursuits in which our countrymen engage, might 
probably multiply to an extent, that, without proof, would 
hardly be credited. Ofthe merchants in Boston doing business 
at a certain wharf during forty years only six became indepen- 
dent, the remainder failed or died destitute of propery. Of one 
thousand merchants, having accounts at a principal Boston 
bank during the same year, only six had become independent. 

Another investigation led to the startling result, that of 
every hundred traders, but seven succeed in acquiring wealth. 
From such reverses the farmer is comparatively free. Of eleven 
hundred and twelve bankrupts who took the benefit of the 
bankrupt law in Massachusetts only fourteen were farmers ; 
and of twenty-five hundred and fifty bankrupts in New York 
only forty-six were farmers. Less than two per cent. of the 
bankrupts belonged to the Agricultural population, although 
that population so largely exceeds all the rest of the people 
however classified. 

At the present moment, when the leading manufacturing 
interests of the country are in a languishing condition from 
their recent reverses, and the conviction is generally felt of the 
precariousness of their profits for the future, dependent as 
those profils are upon the varying policy of opposing parties ; 
the claims of Agriculture upon the attention of capitalists, as 
well as statesmen, are likely to be more fairly scrutinised than 
need . er were in the full tide of 
clude “a porters sees ad for the approaching Census in- 
the teed i ‘ sear gre profit in such a form that 
ths est le oi: lable data for prudent calculation, 
the Adeats. ree laps see an investment of capital from 

» In the cultivation of wheat and corn in 
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Many ji : 

and Agricalnn facts, bearing upon the question of crops to the acre, 

Agricultural ive profits, may be found in the reports of the Worcester 

out the United ciety, and generally of the Agricultural Societies through- 
ed States. A paper in which these scattered facts should 


coll : 
Sees, and digested, would be a valuable addition to every farmer's 
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our western valleys, to an extent that shall materially awel 
our exports of breadstuffs, and constitute them the chief ¢ 
ment in our foreign exchanges. 

Much has been said of late years of a gradual deterioration 
of the soil in the older States, as evidenced in part by the 
decreasing ratio of crops to the acre, as compared with the 
ratio in former years, and with the usual ratio in other coun. 
tries. 

Mr. Morrell, M.C., of Vermont, by whom a bill has been 
introduced into the House of Representatives designed 
grant to the several States some ten millions of acres to be 
divided amongst them in proportion to the number of senators 
and representatives they send to Washington, with the viewo! pro- 
moting Agricultural education and Agricultur il science, by thie 
esiablishment of an Agricultural college i in each State, has made 
some startling statements upon this subject. Lle affirms that 
Agriculture is rapidly declining in every State of the Union, 
that the quantity of food produced bears each year a smaller 
proportion to the number of acres under cultivation, and that 
over a very wide area some of the most useful crops bid fair to 
become extinct. 

A writer in the ‘* Year Book of Agriculture for 1855,” on 
the “ Alarming Deterioration of the Soil,” referred to various 
statistics of great significance in connection with this subject. 
Some of them regarded Massachusetts where the hay crop 
declined 12 per cent. from 1840 to 1850, notwithstanding 
the addition of 90,000 acres to its mowing lands, and the 
grain crop absolutely depreciated 6,000 bushels, although the 
tillage lands had been increased by the addition of 60,000 
acres, 

In Indiana the river bottoms which used to produce an 
average crop of sixty bushels of corn to the acre, now produce 
but forty. In Wisconsin, which is younger still, it is estl- 
mated that only one-half the bushels of wheat are now raised 
to the acre that were raised twelve years ago; and the writer 
declares as the conclusion of the whole matter “ that the soils 
of New itngland, after all the admonitions we have received, 
are annually growing poorer, and that even the virgin lands of 
the great ‘West are rapidly becoming exhausted by their 
fertility.” 

He refers to the large falling off of the wheat and potato 
crops in New England, which have however been replaced by 
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Indian corn, and also to the falling off of wheat in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Georgia, and Alabama, to the extent of 60 per 
cent. from 1840 to 1850, and assumes that the Agricultural 
statistics of each State tell the same sad story.* 

As regards a falling off in the production of the country, | 
think it is clear from a comparison, not of wheat and potatoes 
alone, but of the total products of the soil, especially of Indian 
corn, in 1840, with that of the same crops in 1800, that Mr. 
Morrell is mistaken ; but as productiveness of crops and de- 
structiveness of soil are said to be the two most prominent 
features of American Agriculture, the large harvests in our 
young States ought not to blind us to the fact that the fertility 
of those parts of the older States which once yielded as abun- 
dantly, seems to have been steadily diminishing for a long 
course of years. 

This fact is exhibited, not only in the wheat lands of New 
England, and other parts of the North, but on the tobacco 
fields of Virginia, and the cotton plantations of the Souti ;+ 
and the subject undoubtedly deserves the most careful investi- 
gation. { 

The deterioration of our soil is doubtless owing, in a great 
part, to a careless system of cultivation, common to new coun- 
tries where land is cheap and labor is dear, and the soil is 
naturally productive, and the individual cultivator is intent 
upon large immediate returns, thoughtless of the permanent 
fertility of his farm, careless of the interests of his successors, 
and regardless of the prosperity of the community at large. 
It has been suggested that every agricultural people runs the 
same race of exhausting culture, shallow ploughing, a continu-- 


~~ 
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I gather this account of Mr. Morrell's statements from an editorial 

in the N. Y. Evening post. 

oe of Agriculture in the United States, by Daniel Lee, M.D., 

“see Office Reports for 1853, p. 2, and “ Southern Agricultural Ex- 

ge and its Remedy »” by Edmund Ruffin, Esq., of Virginia; read 

page 373 te South Carolina Institute, at Charleston, same volume, 

> ee . 

‘ : , a Liebig mentions the fact, that the value of tobacco depends 

enalpess erage of potash contained in the ashes; and that accurate 

ministrati, the various sorts of tobacco have been executed by the Ad- 

soils on whi ~ Paris, as furnishing a mode of distinguishing the different 

it belonged Cc oe was raised, as well as the peculiar class to which 

dened - , ie Professor then says: ‘* Another striking fact was dis- 
rough these analyses, Certain celebrated kinds of American 


tobaceo were found grad : ; ; 
ear ate jradually t ; e 
value diminished in pro st ay a smaller quantity of ashes, and their 
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ous course of impoverishing, with neither rest, rotation nor 
sufficient manure; and that necessity alone cau convince them 
that duty and interest both demand, that land shall be so tilled 
as to increase rather than diminish in fruitfulness. Such 4 
necessity in the lessening crops of the Atlantic States, and 
westward emigration in search of more fertile territories, al. 
ready presents itself to the intelligent American agriculturist ; 
and the reasonable behef that the same exhaustive system wil 

m begin to tell upon the most productive regions of the 
West, has led to the discussion in agricultural newspapers, 
and at farmers’ clubs, of tle philosophical causes of the ex- 
haustion, and the best means of renovation.* 

In some sections of the country efforts to restore exhausied 
lands have been attended with the most marked pecuniary 


suceess. Mr, Rudin, of Virginia, estimates the increased value 
of reclaimed lands in Kastern Virginia, by marling and liming, 


from 1838 to 1850, at some thirty millions of dollars. In the 
well known case of a similar success from claying a lighit soil 
by the celebrated Coke of Norfolk, afterwards Karl Leicester, 
that centleman doubled the value of his estates in Norfolkshire: 
aud among numerous instances of immense improvement simply 
from drainage and deepploughing, with but little aid from fer- 
tihzers, may be mentioned one cited by Prof. Jolinston,+ of 
tle Home farm at Yestees, belonging to the Marquis of Tweed- 
ale, where the land, by these means, was raised in value eight 
times— from 5 shillings to 40 shillings rent per acre. 

‘There are no reliable data from which we can now gather 
(he progress of deterioration in productive lands in the United 
States, or the reclamation of exhausted lands; but the rapid 
increase In the use of gvano, the most powerful of restoratives, 
indicates to some extent the increasing attention paid to fer- 
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* The fact was developed by Liebig, «That the mineral substances 
found in the ashes of plants were originally ingredients of the soil, In 
shape of the Agricultural produce of a field or in the crops, the 
entire amount of these ingredients of the soil which have become Ingte- 
dients of the plants, have been removed. 








(lus phosphoric acid and potash are absorbed by the cereal grains, 
lime by tobacco, and phosphoric acid and lime by cotton. The very 
interesting experiments ot Bonssingault, Slayen, and other foreign Agri- 
cuitural chemists, touching the mineral constituents of various Crops 
and the chemical analyses of soils, to discover what elements were want 
ing, and how ‘hey may most easily be restored in their due proportio’, 
are Decoming graduaily known and apprecl ited. 
ft Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. p. $23, note. 
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+ ‘The consumption of guano for 1855,as stated by Prof. Mapes, 
was about 140,000 tons. ‘The amount sold in England, during 
the vear 1855, was stated by Mr. Nesbitt at 210,000 tons, 
being at increase of twenty per cent. on the consumption of 
1854. which was also an increase of twenty per cent. over that 
of 1853; this increase has taken place in the face of a rise in 
the price, from forty-five to about eighty dollars per ton. 

[t would seem proper that the schedules for the new Census, 
should embrace inquiries in regard to the deterioration or im- 
provement of the soil, which may be shown not only by the 
ratio of crops to the acre at successive periods, but by the 
market value of the same lands at stated intervals; and that 
the schedules should also exhibit generally the quantity and 
prices of the various fertilizers in use—barn-yard manure firstly 
and chiefly, then guano, poudrette, lime, gypsum, marl, muck, 
atid so forth, that are yearly devoted to the enrichment of our 
svils. Upon this item of manure, insignificant as it might 
seem to the unreflecting mind, depends the continuous prosper- 
ity of our country. ‘Tris is the secret of England’s Agricultural 
wealth, Mr. Webster, in his sketch of English Agriculture, 
quoted the extraordinary fact stated by M‘Queen, “ that the 
value of the animal manure annually applied co the crops in 
England, at current prices, surpasses in value the whole amount 
of its foreign commerce,” and he added, “ there is no doubt that 
it greatly exceeds it.”’* 

The schedules might also advantageously give us, not simply 
the amount of new lands brought into cultivation, but of the 
Wortliless lands that have been reclaimed by drainage. 

| In almost all the States extensive tracts of swamp lands are 
ound, not only unfit for cultivation, but frequently inducive of 
that fearful scourge of health and happiness, fever and ague, 
that year after year prostrates the energies, and shortens the 
hves of ten of thousands of our countrymen. 

Large grants of these swamp lands have been gratuitously 
ts Federal Government to the States, in the hope of 
Gov ec amation through measures to be adopted by the State 
ie eae ace nrg a nearly sixty millions of acres have 
ae Oe “C, nner : the drainage of large tracts of land 
Holland. « a : “ experience of Europe, especially of 
fasta A d thi “a ariem Lake, thirty-three miles in circum- 

yt urtven feet deep below the tide, has, since 1539, 


* Webster's Works, Vol. L., p. 448, 
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been converted into a most fertile tract, occupied by some two 
thousand inhabitants, andexiibiting fields of verdure dotted With 
numerous cottages, and enlivened by cattle, horses and sheep 
grazing on the ‘fruitful meadows. The lands thus seslaieenl 
from the ocean are of extraordinary fertility, and are estimated 
as capable of sup) porting seventy thousand persons. 

Of the pecuniary results of “drainage in this country Gov. 
Wright, of Indiana, quoted an example i ina public address 
touc hing the marshy ‘lands of that State embracing three thou- 
sand acres. [le mentioned a farm of 160 acres which had been 
sold at five hundred dollars, and after an expenditure of two 
hundred dollars in drainage, was worth upwards of three thou- 
sand dollars, or an advance of more than oVO per cent. 

But, apart from these large tracts of overflowed lands, se arcely 
a farm in the country but would be improved by thorough drain- 
age, and it would not be diflicult to ascertain the number of 
acres under-drained in each year of the Census, nor the estimated 
additional value which they thereby received.* 

L ooking at the acreage now devoted to Indian Corn, to say 
nothing of our other crops, it has been estimated that by the 
adoption of an improved system of Agriculture, embracing 
drainage, deep ploughing and skilful manuring, the enyeneiee 
now viel ling 400 millions of dollars, might, upon the same 
breadth of land, be trebled if not quadrup ied. At present, with 
occasional exceptions, our average crops per acre are even less 
in our most fertile i almost virgin States than in the soil of 
Kurope, that has been cultivated for centuries. 

Take Wheat, for instance. The average crop per acre i 
New York, Ohio and Indiana, is 12 bushels ;in France its 
L3 In Kugland, 21 ;+ in Flanders, 2: ; Scotland, 30 (on the 
authority of Professor Johnston )3 a ad 1 New-Brunswick, 19. 

How the average might be increased throughout this country 
by careful culture, we may, in part, learn from the returns of 

‘casional crops 1 England of seventy bushels, ie New York 
of sixty, on the prairies of forty- -four, and at San Jose, as i 

— d, of ici n. 


— 





* The committee on drainage, in their r port to the State Agricultural 
(p 


Society of New York, in 1848, assert, that ‘‘ there is not one farm out 
ot every seventy-tive in this State, 4 needs draining—much draining— 
to bring it into high cultivation. Nay, we venture to say that every 
Wheat-tield would produce a larger ana finer crop if prope rly drained. 

+ Prof. J. i W. Johnston, 1849. 
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Yet another topic closely connected with the interests of 
American Agriculture is the recent diminution of the propor- 
tion of the male population engaged in Agricultural pursuits, 
as compared with the number engaged in commercial and other 

ursuits. The precise ratio of that diminution cannot be ascer- 
tained from the Census, for the reason tiat the tables of 1850, 
on the leading occupations of the people, were based upon the 
whole number of male inhabitants over fifteen years of age ; 
including all the free males, and three-fifths of the male slaves, 
whereas the former tables of occupation, made in 1840 and 
1830, were based upon the entire population. The Census of 
1840 made the portion engaged in Agriculture 77.4 per cent, 
for both sexes, that of 1840 only 44.69. 

There is, therefore, reason for believing that the proportion 
of the population devoted to Agricultural pursuits is decreas- 
ing; and it is important that the schedules of the next Census 
should be drawn with reference to the determination of this 
point with entire accuracy, and should develop whatever facts 
may be essential, to enable us to discover, and if possible to 
correct, the causes that may be diverting an undue proportion 
of American industry from the culture of the soil. 

The attractiveness of town and city life for the laboring 
classes may be lessened by a study of the tables of mortality, 
showing that the average duration of life is much larger in the 
rural districts. 

In England the average duration of life is forty-five years in 
Surrey, but only twenty-five in Manchester and Liverpool.* 

A paper, by Mr. Edward Jarvis, on vital statistics at Dor- 


chester, in Massacliusetts, read before the British Association 
in January 1840,+ showed that, out of 1,700 persons, 
The average life of Farmers was - 45 years 
™ Merchants - 33 “ 
” Mechanics - 29 “ 
“ Laborers . of 
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POE — Esq., Paper on our National Strength, tested by the 
cian age, and the industrial qualities of the people, read before 
ritish Association at Glasgow, September, 1855. 
t Tee LX. Journal of British Statistical Society, page 279. 
+ 7he Registrar General of England, as quoted in the Highland Jour- 


nal of Agriculture, giy 
» gives the deaths per 10 F twee 
ages of 20 and 40. per 1000 per ennum, between the 
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Looking from the average years of life to the increase of the 
male pop julation, we find it ‘Mabel that in Massachusetts, ainong 
the cities and towns it is 6 per cent.,while amongthe Agricultural 
population it is 9 per cent. ; a difference of male births in favor 
of the rural districts of 383 1-3 per cent. 

These facts, if verified by the national statistics, and brought 
home to the consciousness of the people, are certainly calculated 
to restrain a preference for the crowded streets and — 
atmosphere of ourcities, over the broad fieldsand bracing air of the 
country ; and the feverish anxiety for rapid gains in mercantile 
pursuits, may be advantageously checked by statistics showing 
the uncertain gains of comme cial speculations, and the covtela 
profit of enlightened Agricultural toil. 

The leading facts at which we have glanced, of an increasing 
foreign demand for breads stuffs, the limited breadth of our 
arable land, which thousands of our citizens have been taught 
to regard as inexhaustible, the gradual deterioration of the soil 
from a wasteful system by which the constituents of fertility 
are removed with each successive crop, without being restored 
by appropriate manures—a system based upon the desire for 
immediate gains, without thought of the sacred duty that 
devolves upon us to transmit the soil to our posterity, with 
undiminished productiveness, that it- may sustain in com/ori 


A paper on the Mortality and Hygiene of New Orleans, printed in the 
lith volume of De Bow’s Review, for 1851, quotes the Registrar's 
Reports of Massachusetts; Dr. Genin on Vital Force ; McCullough’s 
Kritish Empire; Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, March 1, 1851; and 
gives a table of mortality in cities and other parts, from which I take 
the following S— 


Boston, 39 years from 1811 i. we 9.457? 
Lowell, 13 i 1836 .e - 9.1194 
New York, 45 ,, L805 es Pe 2 9622 
Philadelphia, 34,, 1807 to 1840... ian 2 S510 
Baltimore bis i831 ,, 1849... = 2.4917 
Charleston = 1822 ,, 1848 ... on 2.5793 
Savannah - 1840 ,, 1847 (white) 4, 1616 
New Orleans 2° 1846 ar a) i oe 8.1017 
Massachusetts ... IS47.., 1848 1.59 
12 counties in England 1 93 
IZ cities - ye pe: ID 2.72 
~— 2 males io - 7 2.72 
een \ females care - os 2.74 
3 eee 2 mules ae = = 3. 
‘ \ females are Or on 3 19 
weer ? males - pn Beis 3.60 


- \ fomaics me ~ 3.3! 
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and happiness the unnumbered mnillions that are presently to 
occupy our land ; these and similar considerations connected 
with the present and future prosperity of our country, appeal- 
ing at once to the interest and the patriotism of the nation, 
mav be so elaborated aud diversified and verified by the tables 
of the Census, that its returns shal! teach us not simply lessons 
in political economy but lessons of daily duty, the benefits of 
which shall be reaped alike by the present and future genera~ 
tions, 

There are various topics connected with American agricul- 
tureon which L would like to touch, did time permit me. One, 
the recent and rapid introduction of improved agricultural 
machinery, soon*probably to be followed by the use of steam 
ploughs and other machinery worked by the same motor, over- 
coming, toa great extent, the chief difficulty of the American 
farmer in the high price of labor; that feature of our agricul- 
ture which constitutes so marked and essential a difference 
between the practical agriculture of America and Europe. 

Another is the spread of agricultural science, through the 
efforts of the patent office distributing their reports and seeds 
gathered from Europe ; through the multiplication of books 
and papers devoted to the subject, and by county, state and 
national societies and farmers’ clubs, in their frequent meetings, 
addresses, and exhibitions of agricultural implements and pro- 
ducts. 

What the country now most requires in reference to its 
agriculture, is, that its condition should be faithfully pho- 
tographed in the returns to each Ferderal Census, and it. will 
be for the Agricultural Section of this body to prepare well 
considered suggestions for the new schedule and submit them 
to the Ferderal Government. Such suggestions will appro- 
_ come from the American Geographical and Statistical 
labore” " _ of its national character and the scope of its 

vs; and such suggestions, judging from the past, the 


Pas > Pe { ° ° ke - ee. . 
_ ral Government will cheerfully receive and carefully con- 
(ier, . 


A 


, ae the additional items which might advantageously be 
ic z ) 


_— in the schedules, I would suggest the following :— 
the S regards persons employed in farming.—The proportion of 
© population thas employed of both sexes. Their average 
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As regards capital employed in agriculture.—Not only the 
proportion invested in land, stock and implements, but the 
profit thereon received during the year immediately preceding 
the Census. 

As regards the farms.—Not only the improved and unin. 
proved lands, and the proportion in meadow, pasture or tillage, 
but the number of acres of each farm that have been drained; 
the number requiring draining ; the number drained during 
the last year ; the cost of draining, and the value of the land 
before and after. 

In regard to the improvement or deterioration of the soil.— 
The average of each crop and cost of each per acre ; the average 
of bushels or tons to the acre, and the cash value of each on 
the spot. 

In regard lo manures.—The amount, variety, and cost of 
those applied during the last year, and the rate of cost per 
acre, 

Other suggestions will, doubtless, be made, a collation of 
which, by the Bureau of the Census, may afford us in future 
years, the means of tracing the progress of American agricul- 
ture, and reading its actual condition at each decade, with the 
same facility with which a prudent merchant reads the past 
and present of lis business in the carefully prepared balance 
sheet ; and if the future of America shall continue to exhibit 
the same steadily progressive advance that we find in her 
past, the tabular results of each succeeding Census, dry and 
uninteresting as they may seem to those who shall see in them 
but columns of figures, will in fact develop the fufillment of 
some of those prophecies of the coming wealth and splendor of 
the Western Continent, that when occasionally uttered by our 


a . 


far-seciug economists, are apt to be regarded as the careless 
dreams of visionary enthusiasts. 














ArT V.—CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN WORD 
) AND WORK. 

La Belle Saison & la Campagne: Conseils Spirituels. 
Par L’Abbé Bautain. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: 


Hachette et C'* 18058. 


Not many months ago this unpretending volume was 
iven to the world, and before readers had well arrived at 

the last chapter, or reviewers had time to cavil or applaud, 
the first edition had totally disappeared from the publisher's 
shelf, and an impatient public had to be pacified with the 
announcement of the speedy issue of a second. ver since 
the reputation of the little book has been eddying into 
wider circles. M. Bautain’s name on the title-page was 
the cause of the empressement in the first instance, and M. 
Bautain’s spirit which lives in the pages, sufEciently ac- 
counts for the rare success of these Consezls Sprrituels. 

We doubt if there be another teacher owned by any of 
our modern nationalities who commands so large, so en- 
lightened, and, at the same time, so strangely varied an 
auditory. No matter what the subject may be of any book 
of his, whether it be philosophy, psychology, or sketches 
a propos of a Summer sojourn in the country, it is sure to 
be reverently accepted and devoutly studied. Theologians, 
philosophers, savants are sure to read what he writes, who 
is himself ‘‘a master in Israel.” In his triple capacity 
of Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Medicine, and Doctor of 
Laws, he speaks with authority. The mere (ittérateur 
would be ashamed to confess he had not looked into the 
latest production of so gifted a pen; for M. Bautain has 
taken away the excuse of studying Rousseau and George 
Fand “ merely for the fine language,” so perfect is his com- 
mand of the trench tongue—so chosen, pure, and luminous 
his style. The lady of fashion, as a matter of course, 
must be aware of what is said or done by one whose name 
and presence are known in the most distinguished salons 
ofthe Empire ; whilst to the vast multitude such a book as 
La Belle Saison is welcome, as not above their comprehen- 
€0n, and as written besides by the great orator whose con- 
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Jerences in Notre Dame rank him with de Ravignan and 
Lacordaire. 

But neither Celt nor Saxon north of the English Chan- 
nel has yet had share in the interest attending M. Bautain 
and his works. With the exception of one review from 4 
scholarly pen,* and two or three curt newspaper notices, 
we have seen no sign of La Belle Saison having attracted 
attention, even among the reading public of these countries, 
It is only another proof how little the really valuable por- 
tion of French literature is known here, and how often even 
the names of distinguished foreigners are unheard amongst 
us. As we happen to know something of M. Bautain’s 
life, and as circumstances have made us well acquainted 
with works of his which are neither literary nor scientific, 
yet calculated to excite deep interest, we think it not out of 
place to refer here somewhat particularly to each—the man 
and his mission, 

Louis Kugéne Bautain was born in Paris on the 17th 
February, 1796. Laving chosen the profession of teacher 
he entered the Hcole Norma/e as pupil in 1818, and pursued 
the severest course of study there for three years. The 
tone he adopted, and the direction given to his remarkable 
talents may be assumed from the fact, that M. Cousin was 
his master, and Jouffroy his fellow-student. In 1516, 
being then but twenty years of age, he was sent to fill the 
chair of Philosophy in the College of Strasburg, and was 
soon after named to conduct a similar course of lectures at 
the Faculté of that city. Lis well ordered method of 
conveying instruction, the profundity of his views, his per- 
fect command of the whole range of philosophic thought, 
added to his graceful elocution, soon attracted round the 
professor's chair a crowd of the most intellectual and stu- 
dious young men of Strasburg. Many, too, who had 
been immersed in the luxury and frivolity of upper-class 
life, and some who had become imbued with the low tone 
pervading the general society of that half-Celtic, half- eu: 
tonic frontier city, were lured away to better things by the 
influence of his character and genius; and trom eager 

listeners they grew into devoted pupils. ‘The students 
became enthusiasts ; they looked up with reverential regacu 





* See The Dublin Review for January, 185%. 
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to their master; they felt strangely drawn to him as to a 
friend; it is said they strove to be like him in the smallest 
particular, and made a study even of his dress and gesture. 
But while thus in the rush of youth and hope, these earnest 
thirsting souls went bravely on their way, desiring wisdom 
and seeking light, it was not all well with the master. He 
had already passed through that phase, he had conquered 
difficulties, he had grasped the idea of the wisest head, and 
had dissected the idea of the hardest thinker; he had found 
everything—but truth; gained everything—but peace ! 
Referring to that period of his life, M. Bautain says :— 
“Twas at that time a man of the world, very busy with 
human science, and much taken up with philosophy; and 
as I had obtained a certain success, and was still young, I 
had atolerably high opinion of my own knowledge and 
capacity. It was my ambition to become a great philoso- 
pher.* Elsewhere the delusion is indicated, and the 
awakening described—we have it in his own words. 


‘T believed myself a philosopher because all human wisdom was 
dear tome, and I found delight in empty theories. As so many 
others have done, I concluded that the limits of the absolute and the 
possible were bounded by my own reason, and that my will alone 
should be a law unto itself. I sought truth within my own soul— 
throughout nature, and in the world of books. I sought access to 
every source of human knowledge. I was blown about by every 
wind of doctrine; and found nought but doubt and desolation, 
vanity and contradiction. But Heaven be praised ! I never meddled 
with the ignoble doctrines of materialism, or systematically suffered 
my soul to be soiled. Yet I was the slave of imagination ; and in 
the midst of the prestige of art and the delusion of poetry, I was 
desolate and athirst. Yes, I reasoned with Aristotle, tried to re- 
organise the understanding with Bacon, doubted methodically with 
rnp [ endeavoured with Kant to determine what it was pos- 
— and permissible to know ; and the result of all my reasoning, 
; onstruction, methodic doubt and criticism, was simply this—that I 
nat ener and perhaps should never know anything. Zeno 
me isolate into my own interior and take refuge in the 
Then | “ere arg happiness in joy and independence of will, 
principle, rc apes. vs ee spine pier a without 
for the mind or what om a ; nh aim ‘ nay man without food 
with my liberty, and sheahetel a at yp bcend al sfc dlr an 
it altogether, J swear “a a oe to exercise it lest I should lose 
togieneinns-te.an ni ° —s is sublime speculations seemed 
thitnseot i. to hope that I might by ideas 

, he contemplation of pure truth and eternal beauty. 


* La Belle Saison, p. 71. 
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I learned to discourse magnificently of the abstract good, but knew 
not how to practise it. I demonstrated finely, but comprehended 
very little, and enjoyed nothing. T was neither better nor happier 
for being more learned ; and in the midst of my dreams of virtue 
and perfection, I felt in my bosom the presence of that hydra-headed 
egoism laughing at my theories and scorning my vain attempts. 
Disvusted thus with human teaching, saturated with doubts, scarcely 
venturing to believe in my own existence, knowing not what to do 
with myself and others in this world, I thirsted for truth, hungered 
for justice, and could find them—nowhere !"* . 


This unhappy state of doubt and discomfort, this con- 
tempt for— 


«“ The magic jugglery that fools the soul,” 


had reached the climax, when College vacation occurring, 
M. Bautain left Strasburg to spend the time with some 
friends. Circumstances which took place during that visit, 
and happy influences exerted at so critical a time, led toa 
great change in the philosopher's state of mind. He tells 
us} that the faith of early childhood began to re-awaken 
within him, and with a new spirit he commenced to stu‘y 
the Scriptures ; and as, in spite of his presumption he had 
ever been sincere in his desire for truth, he now pursued 
the search with untiring ardour. The precious light of 
Faith had dawned upon bim; and so enlightened he read 
and understood. It was not all easy. Many times, he 
admits, difficulties and apparent contradictions met him on 
the way, and passages occurred which seemed unintelligible 
and even absurd. His mind was still so heaped up with 
the prejudices, objections, and false notions acquired in the 
course of his previous life and education, that not unife- 
quently his own shadow, so to speak, obstructed the divine 
light in its passage to his soul. But he was not lelt to 
struggle alone. If abandoned to himself, he acknowledges, 
he would in all probability have lost courage and remained 
in darkness though encompassed with a flood of light :— 
‘For I had eyes that could not see the light, or at best 
could only dimly discern it athwart the shadow, and through 
the medium ofa faint reflection.” The friend who gav? 
a friend's help in the crisis, is described as a perfect christian 
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* Discours sur la morale del Evangile comparée a celle des Philosophes. 
t See La Belle Saison, pp. 72—73. 
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and a man of thorough enlightenment, whose piety could 
as little be questioned as his knowledge ; the union of the 
two being in his case admirable indeed. i} he sceptic con- 
fessed the superiority of the believer. In discussion and 
conversation M. Bautain had often been impressed by the 
striking views and profound ideas enunciated by his friend 
with regard to questions of the very highest moment ; and 
as he knew he giloried in the acknowledgment that he had 
learned more from the study of the holy Seriptures than 
from all the books that had been written by men, the 
philosopher naturally felt himself impelled to have recourse 
to the same source, and to do as the other had done. We 
shall not now refer to the help and guidance given so oppor- 
tunely, or dwell upon the admirable method adopted b 
the friends when they studied the Divine Word together. 
But the result shall be told by M. Bautain himself. 

“] owe my deliverance to a book, but to a book which never 
issued from the hands of man. For long years I had despised that 
book, and had left it contemptuously, to such of the credulous and 
the ignorant as might find profit in it. But now I discovered in 
that book a system of the profoundest science of man and nature— 
the simplest, and at the same time the sublimest code of morals. I 
now read the Gospel of Jesus Christ with the sincerest desire to find 
the truth in its pages ; and while I became spell-bound with admira- 
tion, a gentle light illumined my understanding, and at the same 
tine brought warmth and life into the very depths of my being. I 
was like one risen from the dead ; the scales fell from iy eyes; I 
saw man as he is, and as he ought to be, and I began to comprehend 
his existence, past, present, and to come. My heart leaped with jo 
when I found once more all that religion had taught me in early 
childhood, and felt a new birth within me of faith, hope, charity !"* 


Thus re-awakenedand touched by the beauty of the Gospel 
teaching, M. Bautain sought instruction, and having obtain- 
edit, embraced Christianity in all its truth and develop- 
ment. ‘To a mind like his no mere theory of religion could 
sutlice ; he no sooner became aware of the Divine Law than 
he strove to fulfil it to the letter. It may well be supposed 
he returned to Strasburg and resumed his class a very 
changed man. To casual observers he appeared as before ; 
he still taught philosophy. But his words had caught new 
tthe anda strange influence began to work upon his 
ped which they could only feel, not understand. How 
rould it be otherwise? All things had been made new for 
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him. Man, Nature—in one word the Universe in its mag- 
uificent whole, as in its minutest atom, was seen through 
a clearer medium and weighed in a juster balance. He 
drew light now from the fountain of light. He prayed for 
strength and grace to fulfil the mission which he for 
the first time began to recognise in its awful, almost limit- 
less importance. Lis Jarge mind and loving heart compre- 
hended the meaning of that power he felt he possessed over 
the young men who looked up to hiin for light and guidance, 
The vocation of the teacher now stood out in its vastness 
of responsibility and power. 

And the students—his disciples and friends? They could 
not account for the way his high discourses touched them, 
or for the new charm in the master’s voice and eye. They 
knew nothing of the change which had come over him; 
but the fire that burned within him could not be quenched 
—the light would not be hidden. Much that flowed quite 
naturally from his own deep convictions, fell with a start- 
ling unaccustomed sound upon their ears. At length the 
young philosophers grew troubled ; they began to inquire, 
not so much of systems and theories, as of truths which 
they had never previously bestowed a thought on. Man; 
his gifts, his responsibilities, and the consequence of these, 
could no longer be subjects only glanced at en passant. 
Such * obstinate questioning ” must be answered. ‘Though 
common pursuits and love of the master bound the young 
men together in friendly intercourse, none confided to the 
rest his doubts and strange feelings. Each came privately 
to lay open his whole mind to him whom he had begun to 
look upon as something beyond the professor, something 
more than the friend. 

M.Théodore de Ratisbonne,a member of the Jewish faith, 
nephew of Rothschild, and a young man with very brilliant 
prospects before him,was one of thefirst who came for counsel. 
Those strange thoughts struggling for life anddevelopmentin 
action, could no longer be ignored or suppressed.  1He 
professor's words, be said, were producing actual revolu- 
tions within him; and he could no longer live unless he 
were occupied in giving his mite of help in the.world, an 
fulfilling what he had learned to consider his duty t his 
fellow beings. Ile poured out his regret for his previou® 
life of inaction ; spoke of his doubts and discouragement, 
and asked his friend to be his master in the true sens 
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showing him how to find truth and how to live up to its 
teaching. M. Bautain gave him comfort, and suggested 
that he should now in earnest begin to study his own religr- 
strive to fulfil his personal service to God by strictly 
observing the law of Moses ;* reminding him at the same 
time that a great work might be his in elevating the con- 
dition of his own people, who in Strasburg at that time 
were left ina deplorable state of ignorance and neglect. 
The children at least of the race, he said, might be raised 
and educated, even if it should prove too late to effect any 
beneficial change in the parents. These word of advice 
were not lost on M. de Ratisbonne, who had sought no diree- 
tion until he was ready to forsake,if need were,the enjoyment 
of wealth and the prospects of ambition, and give himself 
heart and soul to the working out of some great thought. 


ion, and 





* M. Bautain always endeavoured to make his disciples live up,in the 
first instance,to the creed they professed. The reason is given in the 
following noble passage :— 

“If I were addressing a young man who has no faith, yet who 
sincerely desires light, and is resolved to embrace truth when he 
does find it, | should say.—My young friend, you cannot stand thus 
in doubt and indecision confronting the great problems of earth and 
heaven. If you would be a man, you must assuredly begin to under- 
stand what man is, and what he ought to be. You can never act 
conscientiously, or with the dignity of manhood, unless you are de- 
cidedly convinced of the nature, law, and end of your existence. But, 
you do not believe in the word of God! Well, I pity you from my 
soul, for it is the one only lamp in this world’s darkness. However, 
you are free to study with earnestness and attention the works of 
men who are held up as guiding stars to humanity. Let their light 
shine upon you; search and explore the whole field of philosophy 
stretching through every age and country, until at last you have 
learned, or believe you have learned, what you ought to be. Question 
very seriously,and with sincerity,all the famous thinkers of the world ; 
not for the purpose of holding vain discussions or a sterile contro- 
Versy, but rather to search out and to find, well based principles of 
morality, and efficacious motives of virtue. If you continue the in- 
Vestigation with candour and perseverance, and you will be sure to do 
. ee — ~ es a for, a will, I promise you, 
and the experience i vill 4 ay en ] 7 ppg op 
changes and contradictions of teste Ee ‘will lead x ~ 
with God's grace, to the sive licity, el . age : du i an be Divi ‘ 
Word. Bat nang or nf ty, clearness, and unity of the Divine 
sweat of your brow you ‘" have earned the bread of life with the 
through the dari se hes -_ sme to the radiant light of truth 
ty a yt lara i lusty highways of many errors. ~ hat matter, 

© goal be reached !"—La Belle Saison, pp. 96, 97. 
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Thus in the flush of youth, and with all the fascinatioy 
of scholarly attainments and personal grace about him, M. 
de Ratisbonne entered upon his mission. He was an ep. 
thusiast in the noblest acceptation of the word, and jt jg 
not surprising that he succeeded in gaining over to his own 
views, many of the respectable members of the Jewish 
creed. Large schools were immediately opened for the 
poor children of the house of Israel, and their new apostle 
with many gentlemen of his own rank, gathered in the little 
outeasts, and attended to teach the classes. The seliools 
were soon crowded, and the work prospered, for very pow- 
erful patronage was brought to bear upon it. Both poor and 
rich profited by the movement, and the Jews of Strasburg 
were fast assuming a higher tone and character than they 
had been noted for, and bade fair to occupy belore very 
long a different position. The history of this young man 
is most interesting in its various phases and developments ; 
but we cannot dwell upon it. Sufhce it to say that every 
step he took was but the opening to view of a still wider 
horizon. He followed the light very faithfully, and had 
his reward; for the New Law, which is the fulfilling of the 
Old, was delivered also to him. It is needless to add that 
when he embraced the faith of Christ, his uncle Rothscuild 
cast him off, and every member of his family disowned him, 
uot suffering his name to be pronounced where onee it had 
been invoked with honour ; and what grieved him most, 
his younger brother, to whom he was greatly attached, was 
early taught to turn his back upon this pervert Israelite. 
Realising therefore what private property he possessed, he left 
the kindred who so contemned him, and took up his abode with 
M. Bautain.— Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. 

M. de Ratisbonne’s fellow-student, friend, and zealous 
co-operation in the work of regenerating his race, was M. 
Jules Level. He was by profession an avocat, was sing 
larly gitted in mental and personal endowments, and poss 
essed of ample wealth. Step by step he too had followed 
the path so beset with difficulties and obstructions, still a) 
severing in the search of truth, until his struggles were ende", 
and his craving for the true peace stilled and satisfied im 
the “congregation of the faithful.” In some of his letters 
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this time, were published in a yolume entitled Correspondance 
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we get a glimpse of his life at this transition period, which 
makes us feel a tingling sense of the power of the divine 
wisdom in leading such souls to the truth. Late one lovely 
summer night, while sitting alone in his study weary 
with much thinking, and worn out with the incessant strife 
between light and darkness, he heard a young voice singing 
in the window of some neighbouring house, one of those 
simple hymns so common in the convent schools; the 
refrain of which seemed to chime in with his mood and give 
an answer to his troubled thoughts :— 


‘¢ Je ne crains rien— 
Jesus est avee moi !” 


Sometimes he would steal into a church, and wander 
though the long aisles, watching with the strangest emotion 
the reverent attitudes of groups in prayer ,and the absorbed 
expression of solitary worshippers ; his soul the while bound- 
ing and thrilling to the choral chaunt and the deep organ 
peal. Very precious were those moments of a new exper- 
ience,terrible almost the sense of some mysterious presence, 
perhaps at hand though not yet revealed. At such times 
he was always alone,and tasted the new joy fearfully. What, 
if in spite of that wide cloak wrapped round him, some curi- 
ous eye had recognised the young Jew in the midst of the 
Christian congregation ? 

In the end he too left all to follow Christ, and being cut 
off in consequence from intercourse with his former friends, 
uke M, de Ratisbonne, he sought refuge with the master 
and professor. 

His brother, M. Nestor Level, had gone out like Byron 
CN join the volunteers in the war of independence in Greece ; 
on ste he heard of his brother's ‘ all” and the dishonour 

ougat upon his family, in his indignation he returned 
quickly home, vowing that M. Bautain’s life could alone 
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satisfy him for what he considered so deep an injury, 
What occurred in his interview with the man for whose 
blood he thirsted we can only guess fromm this fact, that the 
fierce soldicr came away a changed man—gave up his com- 
mission—turned from the prospect which wealth and posi- 
tion offered him—and refused to be separated from his 
brother and master. 

{here was yet another member of the Jewish faith, 
Mi. Gosehler, of the well known banking house of that firm, 
who having joined the early philanthropic association of 
his co-religionists, would not now decline the higher path 
whieh his companions had entered. He too became one 
of the brotherhood. 

Some Catholic young men of distinction were likewise 
drawn into the circle :—namely, M. Henri de Bonnechose, 
brother of the historian Emile de Bonnechose, himself’ re- 
markable for eloquence, and already holding an appoint- 
ment as Avocat General; M. de Reeny, son of a banker, 
french by birth, Italian by education, and noted as 
a first rate mathematician; M. Le Baron de Reinach, an 
oflicer in the French service, and descended from one ot 
the oldest and most illustrious families of Alsace; M. 
Mertian, of one of the first commercial houses of Strasburg ; 
and lastly M. Carl, also of a rich and honourable race, 
nephew of Humann, the minister of finance, and in talent 
and learning what the French eall wx pact de science. 

The defection of so many distinguished men, almost at 
the same moment, from the arena of worldly ambition and 
the Circean circle of fashionable life, could not have occurred 
Without attracting attention; yet we do not find that the 
busy Strasburgers eave much heed to the event; each 
deserter excited in his own circle, vexation, and disappoint: 
ment, and open-eyed wonder, but the stir and roar of that 
Alsatian city went on as of old. The little band, bound 
thus in brotherhood of sentiment and purpose, resolved to 
free themselves from all trammels, and to let nothing stand 
in the way of their fulfilling what they believed their first 
duty. Many of them, as we have seen, had been cast of 
by family and friends; the rest, with a less sudden, yet a 
complete a severance, got free of all that hindered their 
upward progress—posts of honour—pursuits of ambition 
importunity of friends ; cutting asunder once for all— 


The social ties that warp us from the living truth. 
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The one great idea which actuated them, was the deter- 
mination to fulfil their destiny by devoting their varied 
talents to the service of their fellow men; and to their 
ardent minds it seemed that nothing less than a life-long 
devotion to the cause of humanity, could be offered to the 
God they had not early enough learned to love. As they 
possessed ample private means, they fortunately found 
themselves in an independent position, with money enough 
for any enterprise, and freedom to follow what path seemed 
best to them. M. Bautain, therefore, and his nine dis- 
ciples—now as much friends and fellow-workers, made one 
common purse, and lived together under the same roof. 

To study medicine and practise as physicians, seemed 
the best means of effecting their benevolent purpose, as 
giving most opportunity of access and service to God's 
suffering creatures. The Saviour, they knew, had not alone 
journeyed through Judea with tidings of salvation, but 
likewise “‘ went about doing good” and ‘‘ healing them who 
had need of healing.” They commenced their studies 
therefore, and in the course of time each took out his 
degree as doctor of medicine. 

But this also was not the goal ; there was a higher voca- 
tion yet, a wider field. If the mind of a man were to be 
influenced to good, the erring intellect directed, and souls 
won to God, had not the Lord himself consecrated ministers 
lor that celestial service? The philosopher and the physi- 
cian might merge into the holier office of priest. M. 
Bautain once more led the way ; the priesthood in the Ca- 
tholie Chureh offering him the realization of his aspirations 
to follow his Divine Master’s footsteps. Neither in this 
case would the disciples be separated; as in school and 
i Fs eee ogee even now in the sanctuary 
pa wh ory on pines and work, M. Bautain 3 
SB “e S02-¢ isant riends were in despair; nothing 

undone to dissuade him from taking this step; the 
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> — 
hie age told, while a student of medicine had been the 
and had received Frets aaa example in conduct aswell as in success— 
the profession he a academic honours. Before quitting 
sid bedanae conires to free it from the charge of materialism, 
pression on At ‘te sustained a thetise which made a profound im- 
in the profession, yas | his protest was the last act of his career 
loctor’s rol aya or | the following morning fhe laid aside the 

obe for the soutane of the ecclesiastic student.” 
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most magnificent offers were made to induce him to keep 
his place among philosophers and scholars, and to secure 
him the position which his great talents might justly claim 
in the world of literature and science—manquer sa carriére 
was scarcely to be forgiven. But all that vain reason, 
worldly prudence, and officious friendship could urge fell 
uarwne upon his ears. The still small voice of graver 
meaning sounded above the din, and the Here am J Lord! 
was the unwavering answer. 

M. Bautain was ordained in 1828, and his companions 
about the same time also entered the priesthood. During the 
next ten years they remained in Strasburg, the Archbishop 
having given over to their care the petit séminaire of that 
city. M. Bautain was made Canon of the Cathedral, took 
his degree of Doctor of Theology, and was appointed Dean of 
the Faculty of Letters. In this interval also he gave to the 
world some of those remarkable works on which his charae- 
ter as a great Christian Philosopher so securely rests.* 

About the year 1839 M. Bautain and his friends removed 
to the College of Juilly, near Paris. They paid a large sum 
for the proprietorship, and became at once sole managers 
and directors. The College had been in existence more than 
two hundred and fifty years, enjoying high repute among 
the French aristocracy ; and at the time we speak of it was 
the only such establishment, Pontlevéy excepted, to which 
I'rench gentlemen could send their sons with the security 
that they would not become indoctrinated with the infidel 
principles of Lonis Philippe’s educational system. The 
Abbé de Salinis + and another distinguished ecclesiastic 


— 








* We give here a list of M. Bautain’s works, that we may not 
have occasion to refer to them again. The strictly religious and 
philosophic publications are: La Morale de l Evangile comparée é la 
Morale des Philosophes, 1827. Reponse d’un Cretien aux Paroles d'un 
Croyant, 1834. Philosophie du Christianism, 1835. — Philosophie 
Psychologie experimentale, 1839. La Philosophie morale, 1842. La 
Religion et la Liberté dane leurs ra ports, 1848. La morale de I’ Evan- 
gile comparée aux divers systémes de morale, 1855. L'Esprit Huma 
et ses Facultés, 1859. Besides these M. Bautain has published s 
translation of the Paraboles de F. A. Krumacher, 1821; an edition 
with reflections and prayers of the Imitation de Jesus-Christ, 1852 ; 
Etude sur l'art de parler en public, 1856 ; and La Belle Saison a la 
Campagne ; consetls spirituels, 1858. 

t The present Bishop of Amiens. 
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who had kept possession of the College in order that its 
ancient character might be preserved, gladly resigned the 
direction to M. Bautain, who from henceforth became the 
soul of the institution. Though called away from time to 
ime in the course of years,to fulfil more public duties both 


as ecclesiastic and professor, Juilly has always been his head 
quarters and the home to which he has ever returned with 


atrue home feeling. He was appointed by Monsignor 
Sibour Archbishop of Paris, promoteur of the Archdiocese 
and Vicar-General of Paris,* and while fulfilling the oner- 
ous duties of his position he acquired great popularity as a 
pulpit orator. His fame and influence were still more 
widely extended by the conferences in Notre Dame on 
“Religion and Liberty” held in the year 1848. Still more 
recently M. Bautain has been selected to deliver a course 
of Lectures on Moral Theology at the Sorbonne. 

To give an idea of M. Bautain as Lecturer and Professor 
we quote some passages from an able article in the Journal 
des Debats (8th March, 1855,) written on the occasion of 
the republication of a series of his Lectures under the title 
of La morale de ? Evangile comparée aux divers systemes 
de morale. 


“M. Bautain, though so greatly distinguished asa preacher, holds 
astillhigher rank as professor. Such was the extraordinary interest 
created by his course of Moral Theology last year, that the amphi- 
theatre, which up to that period had afforded room enough to the 
Faculté, was found on this occasion too small, and it was necessary 
to remove to the Great Hall of the Sorbonne before the crowded 
audience could be accommodated. In taking a seat onthe crowded 
benches one could not but be struck with surprise at the unusual 
attraction with which a course of lectures on so abstruse a subject 
seemed to be invested. But the moment the professor spoke, sur- 
prise was at anend, M. Bautain excels in the art of demonstrating 
philosophic ideas; nothing could be clearer, more attractive, more 
eran that the method he adopts. On such occasions it is easy 
a. the man,who at Strasburg filled the chair of philosophy, 
Po ea af e said to have been established on the frontier of two 
ae «cage or the centre of two opposite philosophic systems—the 
ve bet ee pene for so long a period a half French, half Ger- 

tines ory, by the fact of reuniting in his mode of instruction the 
ive characteristics of each nationality, strictness of method 
ee 





After the death of the Archbishop of Paris,who was assassinated 
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and freedom of spirit, clearness and depth. It might have been 
apprehended that one quality would neutralise the other, and that 
the habit of speaking from the Catholic pulpit in the garb of authority, 
would give to his mode of teaching a certain dogmatic character 
totally at variance with that freedom of discussion, which is essential 
to attain success in imparting instruction. M. Bautain has steered 
clear of this danger; and even supposing he does not annibilate 
objections, at last he admits their existence, contends with, and 
examines them. He argues as a professor should do who is anxious 
to convince, not like a preacher who desires to dictate; his 
auditory could not fail to be gratified seeing that he pleads the 
cause of truth with proofs in his hand, instead of contenting himself 
with pronouncing judgment—and such indeed is the test of good in. 
struction: the professor should be the advocate of ideas, and the 
auditory thejudge. M. Bautain’s originality is shown in this strange 
union of the philosopher and the priest. His ecclesiastical character 
enhances the value of his freedom of thought ; while his clerical robe 
adds considerably to the effect of the striking grace and attractive 
cordiality of his language. It is always a pleasant surprise to be 
charmed when one expects nothing but dry instruction. One feels a 
kind of gratitude for being taught in so agreeable a way, especially 
when the teacher might have been content to gain merely attention 
and respect, All this urbanity and elegance, this prudently sup- 
pressed yet not ineffectual fire, this ingenious imagery, this air of 
abandon hiding so much art, this appearance of simplicity joined with 
so much subtlety—all are graces with which Theology might dis. 
pense, but graces which lend a great charm to Theology.” 


Much has grown out of the Collegiate Institution in 
which M. Bautain and his disciples began the work of 
re-modelling the education of the upper orders in France ; 
and the name of Juilly seems destined to become more 
remarkable than mere success asa first rate educational 
establishment could make it. Not only has M. Bautain 
sent into the world a generation of men impressed with his 
own opinions and teaching, but women too—the wives and 
sisters of our own contemporaries, and the future mothers 
of La Jeune France have been influenced in no small degree 
by his sound philosophy and practical wisdom. Llere too 
women have found work of the noblest kind, and the Com- 
munion of Labour has been put in practice, and crowned 
with the suecess which ever attends the carrying out in- 
to action of principles which are truth. 

A visit paid to the College of Juilly by Madame la 
Baronne de Vaux was the origin of the affiliated institu: 
tions of which we are about to speak. We leave the type 
of the ecclestiastic and philosopher, to dwell upon the por- 
trait of a Christian woman of the world. As M. Bautain 
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had gathered round him a band of workers imbued with his 
own spirit, who so united had strength for the mission set 
before them; so also this lady, aminated with equally 
noble motives, found means of uniting in one common work 
many of her sex whose aspirations coincided with her own, 
but who without the help of association and leadership,could 
never have hoped to see their views carried out, or to find 
a worthy field for the exercise of their talents and personal 
influence. ; 

Mademe la Baronne de Vaux is one of the well known 
Cabarus family, step-sister to the Princesse de Chimie, and 
related to the Empress Eugénie. To the “ blue-blood ” of 
the Spaniard, was added in her case, the culture of the 
French nodlesse ; and to these again were super-added 
great natural talent, rare beauty, and extreme grace of 
manner. She received her education in the Abbaye aux 
Bois, amidst scenes haunted with recollections, terrible 
enough, of the early French Revolution, and associated also 
with the more peaceful time, when Madame Recamier held 
her salon within the walls, and Chateaubriand was the pre- 
siding genuis. She was also we believe one of the Pension- 
naires of the Dames Anglaises ; at any rate she was not out 
of the fashion of the day, and had her English governess as 
wellasher English coachman. Gifts and qualities such as we 
have described account for the influence Mademe la Baronne 
exercised in the Court of Charles Dix, where she filled 
the post of Dame d’honneur, as well as in the circles of 
fashion and literature. In the Bourbon Court she was a 
trusted friend ; while in the republic of letters she was wel- 
comed as an ally, and respected as a fellow worker. She 
enjoyed at an early period the friendship of the Vicomte de 
Bonald, M. de Frayssinous, and the Abbé de Lamennais, 
and was herself a contributor to L’avenir ; holding in fact 
in the society of these distinguished men the place which 
in @ previous generation or so, had been occupied by such 
no as Madame Roland and Madame de Stael. But 
re — woman's succés, as the French say, was not con- 
which her ne brilliant circles ; there were other scenes in 
lees re uence was no less felt, though there were no 
ne of her noble work but the Lord himself, and the 

: for He came to save. The visitation of prisons had 
t a long time one of her self-appointed duties. It 
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was a labour of love to her, comforting the afilicted, reform- 
ing the depraved, and giving hope and encouragement to 
the wavering. So remarkable was the influence,which in her 
ministrations of love and mercy she acquired over the pri- 
soners, that it not unfrequently happened she was invited 
by the authorities to pass into different Departments, for the 
purpose of converting the refractory, and setting things to 
rights where disorganization had taken place—a not unusual 
occurrence in the state prisons during Louis Philippe’s 
reign. Generally, she succeeded in bringing poor sinners 
of her own sex to desire religious instruction, and submit 
to proper training; and often ended by a her good 
work in the hands of Sisterhoods especially devoted to the 
visitation of prisoners. 

To one of such character, it is not surprising that the 
fact of M. Bautain and his fellow-labourers, living thus so 
joined in unity of purpose, strength of sympathy,and stead- 
iness of friendship,should have presented something unspeak- 
ably attractive. No wonder that Madame la Baronne began 
to dream that woman’s work might likewise, by God's bles- 
sing, be done in that way. M. Bautain could wel! under- 
stand her character, and thoroughly appreciate the nobleness 
of her aspirations ; he had been a friend to her on different 
oceasions, and the encourager and director of many of her 
benevolent designs. She had more than once come to him 
for help and counsel. On one of these occasions, happen- 
ing, as we have said, to visit Juilly, it struck her that 
many wants must exist in a large establishment conducted 
solely by men, and that where the education of youth is 
concerned, a certain admixture of womanly influence is 
essential. It was evident that immense advantage in 
economy and comfort would be secured, by the superin- 
tendance of women in the household department. She saw 
how peculiarly embarrassed the professors were with the 
care of some young boys, whose parents, in many cases 
widowers, being anxious to save them from the atmosphere 
of infidelity prevailing in the Government Schools of that 
period, the evil effects of which they had not unfrequently 
experienced and deplored in themselves, brought their 
young sons to Juilly, praying the gentlemen of the college 
to let them be sheltered where they should at least be 
taught the knowledge of their Maker, and the principles of 
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religion. At a glance, Madame la Baronne comprehended 
that something might here be added, which all the devoted- 
ness and Jearning of the masters of Juilly could not supply. 
The mother’s heart,and home training for these little ones, 
could alone perfect the work, and she saw that they might 
have that love poured out on them, which charity can best 
urify and inflame, and that training secured, which can 
best be given by those in whom self-sacrifice and purity of 
intention, have insured stability of purpose and gentleness 

of demeanour. 
These ideas being once clearly defined, there was no 
delay in seeking the best means of carrying them out. 
Madame la Baronne explained her views to some ladies, 
who, like herself, wished to retire more completely from 
worldly life, without, at the same time, separating them- 
selves from what they believed a responsibility incurred by 
their peice and rank—namely, the obligation of adding 
their help in re-organizing the social state, in so far as it 
had been disordered by the revolutionary spirit of late times 
in France. Not only had religion, as an element of edu- 
cation, been put out of the question altogether, but with it 
had disappeared in a lamentable degree, the old obedience 
to parental authority, and the once boasted reverence for 
woman. The Garde modile of that day, half-child half-man, 
shouldering his gun and mounting sentinel in his common 
blouse, was the exact type of the manhood of the period, in 
whose eyes father a mother were an antiquated institu- 
tion, and all womankind a burden ora prey. To check 
Syonly oe downward tendency, was clearly work for 
r0 0, by taking in hand the early training of the 
~e generation. So at least, thought Madame la Baronne 
. her friends ; and the opportunity now offered of testing 
see paneiples, was eagerly accepted by them. They re- 
— ea age as ¢ kind of Sisterhood, under 
a . , and to commence their work 
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. eatin oe eolalilines was pee off for the use 
henecheld areey er associates, and the entire 
mi lage gements were placed under their immediate 
Fn = bag : came the head quarters of 
vlieg ~ heen me la Baronne regulating the sup- 
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The minutest particulars came under her cognizance, and 
were subject to her control, while the accounts were kept 
according to a system astonishing for its comprehensiveness 
and detail. The cuisine was also undertaken, and the 
male-servants—no others were kept in the establishment— 
not only took orders, but executed them, under the inspee- 
tion of the Sisters in charge. Manual labour, as well as 
orders, were freely given not unfrequentlyin this department, 
nothing being beneath the dignity of those devoted women. 
Madame la Baronne has sometimes been found in the 
kitchen, cutting up vegetables and peeling potatoes for the 
whole establishment, at a moment when insubordination on 
the part of the cook, or some accident to which great es- 
tablishments, as well as small households, are subject, call- 
ed for ready resource and a helpful hand. 

Three of the Sisters were placed in a quarter called the 
Lingerie, and had charge of all the clothes of the establish- 
ment. The dormitories, as is usual on the Continent, 
were entirely served by men; but Madame la Baronne, 
henceforth Madame La Supérieure, visited the whole house 
every day, to be sure that nothing had been neglected by the 
domestics. The infirmary became a most important part 
of the Sisters’ charge. They undertook the sole superin- 
tendance, under the direction of course, of the college 
physician, acting literally as nurses to the sick students, 
cooking their food, and remaining with them from early 
morning until relieved from their charge at night, by one 
of the gentlemen of the college, appointed to sleep in the 
infirmary. In fulfilling all these duties, it was so arranged 
that the Sisters should have no intercourse with the clergy- 
men or professors, unless what was strictly necessary 
in matters regarding their service. 

Meanwhile a division of the establishment, completely 
separated from the Grand Collége,was given up to another 
detachment of Sisters, who installed themselves there, tak- 
ing with them the young boys already alluded to. At first 
there were only ten children between five and nine years 
of age; but such was the confidence inspired by the new 
arrangements,that in a very short time there was a class ol 
forty minimes under the care of the Sisters. The confidence 
thus justly shown by parents was not lessened by the tact 
that while many of the Sisters were, as we know, ‘‘ mothers 
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‘n heart though not by God’s gift on earth ;” some also had 
widowhood been placed in such a position, that they 
were free to join the Sisterhood while their sons received 
their education in the college. ‘: Listen to the dictates of 
your own mother’s-heart,” said M. Bautain to one of these 
‘ Sisters,” ‘and you will do what is right with regard to 
your young charge.” The division des minimes, therefore, 
soon began to assume the character for completeness of de- 
sign and thoroughness of efficiency which distinguishes it 
at the present moment. la 
The minimes are kept entirely apart from the other divi- 
sions. The college professors come over to that quarter 
to conduct the classes, but of every other department 
Madame la Supérieure has the undivided control. She re- 
ceives daily reports of each individual child, is always at 
the call of parents and guardians, consults with M. le Di- 
recteur when there is question of transferring a boy to a 
higher class, and so on. The Sisters never lose sight of 
their charge night or day; they are with them to direct 
and join in their amusements at play time, and even during 
the hours devoted to preparation for class are beside the 
little students, helping them over the difficulties of the 
lesson, encouraging to diligence, and gently recalling to 
mind the rude given by the professor but all too soon for- 
gotten by the pupil. ‘The professor in his turn is cheered 
inhis work by the knowledge that his class is sure to be 
coaxed into success—the Sisters’ care thus smoothing the 
way for both master and scholar. 
ut the Sisters have their reward also. To be sure they 
getno glory. They only silently sow in the child’s tender 
mind what the professor reaps when the minime is drafted 
to the Grand Collége, and with the hautes études becomes 
a scholar andaman. But if they are not called on to ex- 
ult in the triumph of a pupil, they are also spared the sorrow 
hres his failure. Hope is the genial and inspiriting 
: ra * that surrounds the minimes. ach tiny child 
that a ner eyes not the mere minime, but the man 
a. i a 1¢ legislator perhaps, the soldier, the thinker, 
none ie Christian gentleman, whose words and works 
than a a tide destined to break on no shore nearer 
iw. ernal, Then how sweet it is to the Sisters 
*,'0 hear the eulogiums passed by the professors upon 
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their pupils, after they had been transferred to the Grand 
Collége. It is acknowledged by all that the minimes are 
thoroughly grounded in elementary lore, that they make 
rapid strides in the higher classes, and obtain a success 
which contrasts forcibly with the tardiness of those, who 
enter college at too old an age to pass through the hands 
of the Sisters. A trace at least of the good impressions 
made at this early time is always discernible in the youn 

man’s college life. When evil passions unfortunately de- 
velope as years increase, and the student becomes unma- 
nageable, it is often found that when all else has failed, an 
appeal to Madame la Supérieure is attended with good 
results ; and many times a visit paid by her to the offender, 
in his solitude and disgrace, has been found effectual in 
softening the heart to submission, and inducing acceptance 
of the dreaded pensum. The young men are always kindly 
received when they wish to visit Madame la Supérieure, 
who is ever their friend in difficulties, and their adviser and 
assistant whenever festivities are projected, or scenic deco- 
rations required in holyday time. The superiority in man- 
ner and deportment of the minime become philosophe is 
just as remarkable as his greater proficiency in the class. 
Instead of seeking opportunities of displaying the boy’s rude 
contempt for women, he prides himself on politeness to the 
Sisters. He comes cap in hand to the Léngerie when he 
chances to want anything ; and in the infirmary it is found 
that the most careless never forgets that it is a lady who 
has charge of him. A mauvais sujet noted for insubordi- 
nation has been heard to say to a Sister—‘‘ No fear, ma 
Seur; we will behave ourselves until the professor comes 
in for the night!” The poor professor,* perhaps, had some- 
thing to suffer after the restraint of the day ; but what of 
that? It was not the Sisters’ fault. The young men 
carry with them into the world, as may well be supposed, 
a kindly recollection of all this motherly care, and many & 
visit Madame la Supérieure receives from an old pupil who 
comes to present his bride or his children, and to receive 
himself the maternal embrace with a fervent blessing. 


een 








* Sometimes when difficulties have arisen with the lay professors, 
who naturally are not always willing to take the law from ecclesias- 
tics, Madame la Supérieure has been enabled to obtain a hearing; 
and through innate gracefulness of tact and judgment, has brought 
about the restoration of peace and order. 
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As the work expanded there was found no scarcity of 
hearts and hands ready to carry it on. The fact of M. 
Bautain being director of the community, was sufficient 
to make it known in continental countries; and in less 
than five years from the first small beginning, forty-six 
Sisters had come to Juilly—not alone natives of France, 
but representatives also from the German States, Prussia, 
England and Ireland. 

The community becoming thus too numerous for the 
objects first proposed, the Sisters began to extend their be- 
neficient sphere of action beyond the College enclosures. 

The state of things in the village of Juilly, was not the 
best. It happened here as elsewhere that successive revo- 
lutions had not had a good effecton the temper of the popu- 
lace. A great many heads of families too had been soldiers 
of the first Empire, taken from their homes too early in 
life to have been properly instructed ; and campaigning had 
not much improved the superstructure. So between old 
habits and modern ideas,the grown generation was ignorant, 
infidel, and turbulent, at one and the same time. It was 
clear that the best chance was with the young, to direct 
their growing intellect, and opening heart, and so prepare 
a better race to fill the place of the old. A large house 
with a garden attached, was taken forthwith, and a 
school opened for the village children. By degrees they 
came flocking in, for the Sisters knew how to attract the 
little ones, and in many cases where the parents were re- 
miss, or blind to the advantages offered, the children could 
be depended on to come of their own free will. 

An Orphanage and Industrial School were soon annexed, 
r filled before long with seventy children. Some of these 
children Were orphans, some were sent by benefactors who 
paid a trifling sum for their support; while in other in- 
“ain poor children were removed thither to be separated 
pladl ae ha nccpeearygse or were sent by parents who 
nate < og to give what help they could, or at least 
nt. - as : mark of their gratitude for the care and 
rr ttt phe y nen Sisters. Industrial training was 
rte rade ssential point in the education of girls des- 
earn their own bread, and in carrying out this ob- 


pean help was found in the fact that the community 


fen joined by many women of inferior rank, who had 
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been brought up to trades or accustomed to useful occupa- 
tion. The spirit of the Institution encouraged all of good 
will to join their individual strength and resources to the 
general fund ; and while perfect equality was a rule most 
stringently observed, it naturally resulted that each one’s 
talent and capacity were directed into the proper channel, 
Such, therefore, of the Sisters as had learned dress-making, 
or been used to laundry work, found their vocation at once 
in the Ouvroir. The washing of the College was done 
there; and at a later period when the Pensionat was in- 
cluded in the various works of the institution,all the clothes 
of the young ladies were made, and even their boots manu- 
factured in the Ouvroir. Plenty of work being thus pro- 
vided, and the instruction and superintendence requiring no 
cash payments, the establishment was not long in becoming 
self-supported. To show the class of superintendance, it is 
only necessary to say that for nearly the two first years, it 
was the widow of an officer attached to the College of &t. 
Cyr, who prepared and cooked dinner for the seventy child- 
ren of the Orphanage, scarcely leaving the kitchen all that 
time, and assisted only by a Prussian peasant girl also a 
Sister, and the occasional help of the children of the school. 

The operation of the Poor School and the Orphanage 
soon told on.the population without. It was the custom of 
the Sisters to bring their classes to the village Church on 
Sundays and Festivals. The improvement both in conduct 
and appearance of the once unruly juvenile population, did 
not fail to attract and please even sceptical parents and 
guardians. It was observed that the old people began to 
go to Church after a while, for the pleasure of seeing the 
little ones in their Sunday clothes, so nicely marshalled by 
the Sisters ; and from going from pride, it is charitable to 
suppose they began to go from duty or some other motive ; 
at any rate a congregation was formed, and the curé was 
thankful for that. Facts being put before them in this 
way, the: people were not slow to recognise their true bene- 
factors, and soon began to turn to the Sisters for help or 
advice in emergencies. Many a time when a poor father 
or mother has been stricken with sickness a Sister has been 
sent to the village to sit up all night with the sufferer. 
Many a time too, the Sister has stayed to close the eyes ot 
the dying peasant, surrounding that hour of trial and pall 
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with holy influences. Ina word, the change in the popular 
tone was great from the time when insolence was the order 
of the day, and the incendiaries, then so busy in country 
parts of France, were heard to say, “It is well for them 
they have our children or we would burn the house above 
their heads !”” 

The success of the Sisters in christianising so far the 

ople of Juilly, made the neighbouring cures desire to 
oh their assistance also; and branch establishments were 
soon at work in several towns of the department. No 
“foundations,” in fact, are so easily made. Two or three 
Sisters are put in possession of a cottage, containing a couple 
of rooms ; they begin by taking charge of the poor school ; 
then they visit the sick, get up an evening class for adults, 
open a Sunday School, teach catechism in the parish church, 
and perhaps find time to devote a few hours to the education 
of the more respectable class—the children of the mangos and 
the neighbouring families. Thusthey become the civilisers of 
the district—and at what expense? The curé provides a pit- 
tance for their support, and their modest wants are supplied 
for little more than the salary of the village schoolmistress. 
The Sisters require neither fine house nor demesne lands ; 
neither private chapel norchaplain—theytake,as we say, the run 
of theparish, and want only plenty of work, and the ordinary 
meansandliberty todoit. These little village settlements are, 
great points of attraction to the children of the Ouvroir, 
and give occasion to many pleasure parties—the Sisters 
crossing the country with their little troop, the basket of 
provisions not forgotten. 

Even in Paris a branch was established by the Arch- 
bishop, when M. Bautain was Vicar-General. Here, in 
addition to their other duties, the Sisters take charge of 
‘sort of clothing society, under the patronage of ladies of 
we who devote a part of the day to working for the poor. 
oe ag out to be made ; the poor people are naid 
them oy a , ~ the garments are afterwards sold to 
the ladie reduced price. Old clothes are also collected by 
an les, and made into suitable articles for the decent 
sill i _ we shall refer to in connection with the 
ag zy i ps which, of course, sprung out of 
rested be og em may be said to have been at least sug- 

- 37 “coroir. 
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When, as we have said, the less accomplished sisters 
found their fittest sphere in the poor school and the Ouervir, 
those of a superior order of education were free to turn 
their talents to account in a different way, and in one cer- 
tain to produce fruit a hundred fold. Some accomplish- 
ed musicians, and a few clever linguists, had joined the 
community ; and three Jewish ladies, who on their con- 
version to Christianity, had been cast off by their family, 
had actually taken out their dip/omes with the intention 
of earning their bread. To turn these resources to account, 
was the next thought, and it at once occurred to Madame 
la Supérieure to open a Pensionat tor ladies of rank. It 
was done accordingly, and established an alliance for 
mutual benefit with the Ouvroiw. Friends were gained 
among the ladies for the orphans whose destination it was to 
occupy situations in such households. ‘The wants of the 
Pensionat were, as we have said, supplied in a great mea- 
sure, by the industry of the Ouvrovr, which again was in a 
rreat measure supported by the employment thus given. 
The Grand College gives its aid here too ; the professors of 
rhetoric, music, and drawing, conduct the ladies’ classes, while 
religious instruction is given by one of the clergymen. 

The whole administrative government of these various 
departments, is in the hands of Madame la Superieure. 
From the men-servants whom she has often taught to read, to 
the direction of the entire community, no combination is 
too extensive, no detail too trifling for the activity and 
grasp of a mind like hers; and whilst idolised as o¢re 
Mere by the Sisterhood, there is not a villager who would 
not feel jealous if she passed a cottage without a oreetitig. 
Now, unfortunately, failing health keeps this admirable 
woman almost entirely within the college enclosure, and 
rich and poor miss equally the charm of that oman 
and gracious presence. But the spirit is still the same, ane 
she can bear the burthen of infirmity all the more resigned- 
ly in the consciousness that none of her work will be lost, 
the community supplying what might fail in the individual ; 
so that when one member grows weak or weary, another with 
fresher and stronger life is ready to take up and continue 

the work. Madame la Baronne de Vaux, has set a power 
in motion, the vitality of which will be thus preserved for 
generations, 
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The Juilly Sisterhood, which at first was more like a 
éon egation of ladies, assumed eventually the character of 
a religious community, approved by the Church. Its in- 
fuenee was thus extended, permanence secured, and the 
stamp of apostolic dignity conferred on its works. — The 
rule is not severe; no unusual austerities are practised ; 
no seclusion enforced ; long offices are not prescribed ; and 
the vows are taken yearly as among the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vineent de Paul. To work for the love of God is the 
vocation, the privilege, the reward—incessant, never-tiring 
work is the spirit of the order. The bishop of the diocese 
in which a foundation has been made, has the care and 
direction of the community. The Sisters frequently return 
to the mother-house when within its range ; and, indeed, 
often are obliged to come back from distant settlements, in 
search of health and repose. Other Sisters are then sent 
ont for the harder work, while those who have returned are 
charged with the lighter duties. The head of the noviciate 
is generally a Sister who has been out on some of the new 
establishments ; and thus the experience she has acquired in 
actual working life, is made available in the training of 
those still young in the service of the Lord and the poor. 
The Sisterhood is known, in the Church as the Commu- 
nauté des Dames de St. Louis. There could have been no 
better patron chosen than that royal Saint, in whorit rever- 
ence for woman in every relation—as mother, wife, sister, 
was a characteristic distinction, and who, till he was twelve 
years of age, had no instructor but his equally royal 
mother, 

Thus step by step, yet as we cannot help thinking, in a 
marvellously short time, has the work of Juilly prospered 
rir expanded, How naturally one thing branched out 
an: saad a easy seems the transition from asimple 
wttled insti’ ‘ee | aes to the developement of a 
thet oid fix o et . a yet we have not told all the good 
sppeare | ree gs to : 1is fountain-head, or indicated what 
Wexy of M. Bout *y the same means to be accomplished. 
his special ier nt 8 early disciples are still with him in 
t company of a ut irs not to be expected that such 
thes fe one anne ape ights would be long left clustered 
centre of @ avate ', when each was fitted to be himself the 

a system, and the Church had need of services, 
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which could be Sst be re nde red by men so de voted and so 
dise ipline id. Inthe course of time theretore, Inany of that 
distinguished brotherhood were called away to undertake 
laborious di ity in other quarters, orto Occupy positions of 
honour and trust, which the ‘y had’ never been ambitious 
enough to desire, yet which the y could not fail to fill with 
hee ming dignity. Some too have gone hom somewhat 
earli YT ths in master fee fellow-workers. 

M. de Bonnechose is now Archbishop of Rouen. M. 
Goschler was appointed director of the Collége Stanislaus, 
at Paris. M. Jules Level is Superior of the Collége St. 
Louis > Francais at Rome, one of the Referendary Pre- 
lates of Lis Holiness, and also holds the othice of intro 
ducing Y rench visitors atthe Papal Court. M. Nestor Level, 
who had gone with his brother, died in the Eternal ( ‘ity some 
three years since, leaving the memory of'a saint behind him. 
M. de Reinach, who ace ompanied the French troops to the 
Crimea as volunteerc haplain, died during the war,a victiin to 
his christian and patriotic zeal ;—it was a worthy ending for 
one who had once sought, not souls » but glory in the field. M. 
Théodore de Ratisbonne, true to the impulse which directed 
his work of love in Strasburg, still labours for the regener- 
ation of his race. The Holy City itself is now the scene of 
his devotion, and the remnant of his princely fortune has 
been spent in the establishment of schools, orphi inages, 
churehes, and missions, for the benefit of the Jewish pe ople. 
It is not easy to get much good of that debased ge reneration, 
their degraded habits, and the j je alousy and hatred kep pt alive 
among them by the subdivision of families and races, make 
the pds of evangelising, or even civilising them, peculiar- 
ly dificult. His chiet support, his right arm in this work, 
is his brother, M. Alfonse de Ratisbonne—the same whom 
we have already mentioned as remarkable for his peculiar 
hostility to the followers of Christ. Some eight years later 
than his brother, while, like another Saul, ‘ bre: athing out 
threatenings aud slaughter against the disc iplesot the Lord,” 
he too was called to this new apostolate. The circumstances 
attending his conversion in Rome, and the extreme sudden- 
ness of the change, made the fact notorious through 
Kurope. After some time he entered the Society of Jesus, 
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but at a later period was permitted to leave the order for 
the purpose of joining his brother in the Hast.* | 

Under the care of these enthusiastic earnest men, anumber 
s devote their lives to the carrying out of the same 
object. They are known as the Community of Notre 
Dame de Sion, and make the education of the Jew and in- 
fidel their special care. Both in Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, they not only superintend pensonats for the 
education of young Oriental Christians, but also have es- 
tablished schools in which the Jewish population, of every 
age and condition, are offered gratuitous instruction, and a 
training for better things and a higher life here and here- 
after. The foundress of this new community was herself a 
member of the Juilly Sisterhood. She was a native of 
Strasburg and had early been interested in M. de Ratis- 
bonne’s hopes and plans for the amelioration oi the Jewish 
people; and while waiting for arrangements to be com- 
pleted inJerusalem, received her religious training at Juilly. 
The young: females of the population are naturally the 
chief care of the community ; but that the youth of the 
other sex may not be neglected, a society of laymen has 
been formed ; and in association with the ecclesiastics they 
make the education of the boys the object of their chari- 
table zeal. 

We come now to Irecland.--From the ‘‘ Holy City” to 
the “Isle of Saints” what a sweep! and yet the spirit 
cradled in Strasburg some forty years ago is vibrating 
this moment at each extreme. M. Bautain’s name, as we 
have said, is scarcely known amongst us; but it will soon, 
we prophesy, be a household word. Within the last few 
months the Sisters of Juilly have been invited to take 
charge of the Reformatory for Girls about to be established 
in the North of Ireland ; and at the present moment three 
ol the community are in the town of Monaghan under the 
care of the Most Rev. Dr. McNally, who, finding the 
“isters of Mercy so overwhelmed with work of every kind 


of ladie 
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* 
mac de Sareea’ vine Dublin lately on business con- 
tunate enou _ — lishment in Jerusalem. hose who were for- 
Yeareh of a te him preach one Sunday this Summer, in the 
and distinctn : - iolic U niversity, will not easily forget the grace 
ince. with op of his elocution, or his attractive, dignified appear. 
yu the face and beard of the handsome Jewish type. 
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as to be unable to respond to this new call, applied to M, 
Bautain for the assistance thus so promptly given. The 
Sisters who have been sent on this new mission are British 
subjects : for in Juilly, as in many continental communities, 
a considerabie number of curcountry women are to be found, 
It is pleasant to think that the splendid training they ae- 
quired in the establishment where they found a home, and 
woman’s work of the noblest kind, will now be turned to 
the direct advantage of their own country and_ people. 
Since their arrival last January the Sisters have been work- 
ing, not without a blessing, in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A small house was given them by the Bishop, 
and here they have collected a class of some five-and- 
twenty children of the towns-people, whom they instruct in 
music and French in addition to the ordinary course. They 
likewise visit the sick poor, and walk every day to the poor 
school situated about a mile from the town. In this short 
time the attendance of the children has increased from 
thirty to one hundred and thirty. But the Reformatory is 
not yet a fact accomplished. fn this case the work is not 
waiting for the workers—on the contrary. The Sisters are 
here ; and the wretched girls are in gaols and bridewells ; 
and yet, in spite of the untiring exertions of those who are 
deeply interested in expediting affairs, the want of general 
sympathy makes the Reformatory movement lag in this 
quarter. We know well however that the delay is but for 
the moment, and that the Sisters will soon be in a position 
to enter heart and soul upon their new work.* New, indeed, 
it cannot well be called; for what is it but the fulfilment 
of the hopes and desires that crowded heart and brain when, 
in those earlier days, Madame La Baronne de Vaux visited 
in person the neglected criminal, and brought back to good 
the erring child whom the world scorned? Well may she 
now bless this Irish mission, and, in the prophetic vision of 


Oreo ae a eye 








* While we write we hear with great pleasure that individual 
efforts are not wanting to make up for public supineness. A large 
building suitable for the purposes of a Reformatory having become 
vacant in the immediate neighbourhood of Monaghan, Mr. Biancent, 
on becoming aware of the fact, generously and promptly advanced 
the purchase money, £1,200. We hope the public of Ulster will 
waken at last, and show a becoming sense of the trust thus repose? 
in them, 
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the good to be accomplished, exult in the spring and bound 

Vv. 
4 Bautain himself is expected to visit Ireland this 
summer. He will see the commencement of great 
things in very humble works : but what the spirit is that 
makes such works instinct with vitality, none knows better 
thanhe. Thephilosopher—the orator—the minister of God 
has not spoken in vain. His words have fructified to deeds ; 
his philosophy has been an acted philosophy ; for through 
him has spoken the spirit of truth which is no barren light, 
but the very life itself of deeds of charity and devotion. 

He has gained many disciples, not alone in college se- 
clusion a among religious communities, but out in the 
broad world, in the rush of business and the engagements of 
social existence. His teaching has not only resulted in 
acts such as we described, but in infinite others, admirable 
though nameless, shut up as they are in the sanctities of 
home and the seclusion of private life. Men cast about in 
the world’s battle are all the stronger when their intellec- 
tual food is of this kind ; and women take up their burden 
with all the nobler bearing when invigorated with thoughts 
like these. For the philosophy of the Gospel is within the 
comprehension of the simplest minded Christian, and all can 
feel and understand the teaching of one who illustrates his 
own maxims so nobly in his own life. “Dieu a tout 
enéé par sa parole, ainsi le veritable orateur anime tout 
ob sienne, et fait vivre de sa vie ceux quil’entendent. 
{ais 14 comme ailleurs la vie ne se transmet que par 
le vertu divine. C'est le feu sacré qui échauffe la 
poitrine de l’orateur, c’est inspiration d’en haut : pectus 
et quod disertum facit. Sans ce feu qui vivifie, les plus 

lles phrases du monde ne sont qu’un airain sonnant, une 


ag retentissante.”— Htude sur [Art de Parler en 
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Nine years have elapsed since the completion of the first volume of Tre 
luisa QUARTERLY Review, and the volume is now, and has been a long time. 
out of print. We have received many applications for complete sets of the 
work, but to supply them was, of course, impossible. Some American and 
English friends, who have become possessed of the third and fourth numbers. 
have begwed so pressingly that we would reprint the first volume, or that, at 
least, we would reprint the story, Mr. Montague De mpsey's Farjpe riences of the 
Landed Interest, that we consent to do so, more especially as those English 
subscribers who are acquainted with this Review only since it became the 
advocate of Reformatory Schools, will be pleased with this specimen of genuine 
Irish humor, the early effort of one who is now admitted to be amongst the 
most brilliant of the staff on Fraser's Magazine and on The Saturday Review 


Ep. 1 QR 


Art. VI.—AN OLD FRIEND FOR NEW FACES; 


MR, MONTAGUE DEMPSEY "SEX PERIENCES OF THE LANDED INTEREST, 
CHAPTER I. 


Uncle Peter! Uncle Peter! why did you die? Or, at least, 
why did you “levy ftnes, and suffer a recovery, and thereby 
bar the entail and remainders over,” a feat of which I hereby 
disclaim all knowledge, except as I am informed by Messrs. 
Seizem and Skinn, your solicitors, that the non-performance 
of such a piece of legal gymnastics on your part, would, by 
some process known only to the initiated, have had the effect 
of preventing me from exchanging my first floor in Bloomsbury, 
with its cheerful prospect of chimney-tops and steeples, for the 
commodious family mansion of Ballinahaskin, and accepting 
the title of landlord to some interesting, but dirty, specimens 
of the human race, in lien of that of second clerk in the highly 
respectable firm of Filer, Nogs, and Co., London. 

One morning in the month of November, 1843, an individual 
might have been observed making his way along Lombard-street, 
with a rapidity that appeared almost magical, when tlie density 
of the fog, and the crowded state of the footpath, were taken 
into consideration. His brisk yet methodical movements 
bespoke the man of business, while the medieval cut of lis 
coat, and the bundle of letters in his right hand, at once stamped 
him as the district postman. (The fact of my being an ardeut 
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r of the works of G. P. R. James will, [ hope, be a 
sufficient excuse for adopling the above form of commencement.) 
Any one who took a sufficiently deep interest in the progress 
of the man of letters above alluded to, might have observed 
him enter a peculiarly business-like house, and stop at an 
ually business-like inner door, the upper part of which was 
lazed with a species of glass so ingeniously ribbed, as to give 
the street outside, when viewed through it, the appearance of 
a copy-book with very narrow lines; the prospect was still 
farther impeded by a legend, to the effect, that Filer, Nogs, 
and Co. were in the habit of transacting their business 
there. Without pausing to admire the flourishes in the latter 
work of art, he rapidly dropped four or five letters through a 
letter-box in the door, and hurried away, frantically turning 
over the bundle in his hand. The letters had hardly time to 
settle themselves comfortably in the box, when the Chubb-lock 
was invaded by an excessively chubby key, and they were 
withdrawn by the hand of Mr. Nogs, who was proceeding to 
lay them on the desk of the senior partner, when the direction 
of one of them caught his eye, and surprised him to such an 
extent as caused him to ejaculate, ‘ By Jove!” with so great 
an amount of vigour that Mr Filer actually let fall the tin can, 
in which he was arranging a small pack of cards, so as to in- 
form all whom it might concern, that the day was Tuesday, 
aud that it was the 18th day of November, 1843; a task 
which he performed, with mercantile regularity, at precisely 
half-past nine every morning. ‘ Now then! what is it ?” said 
he. Mr. Nogs, with a composure wonderful under the circum- 
stances, replied, “A letter for Dempsey.” “A what?” cried 
Filer, making the T sound like the explosion of a percussion 
cap: “A letter for Dempsey! God bless me!” He was 
paralyzed, but only for a moment, and walked to his desk with 
the air of a man who had formed a stern resolution, and was 
prepared to go through with it. “ Mr. Nogs,”’ said he, he 
always mistered him on important occasions, *‘ have the good- 
hess to call Mr. Dempsey.” The junior partner obeyed, by 
opening a door about three inches, and projecting, like a 
missile, through the aperture the dissyllable “ Dempsey!” A 
vont sar in the office outside, as of an individual letting 
shes + own from a height on a boarded floor, and the second 
ontegue Dempsey made his appearance. 
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As, on this occasion, I first have the honour of being intro. 
duced to the reader, a slight personal sketch may not be out 
of place. If confidence may be put in several portraits executed 
on blotting paper, in a highly finished style, by Jubb, the 
junior clerk, who is considered to have a taste for drawing, | 
at that time, presented the appearance of an individual of 
middle age and stout proportions, with a bald head, and a 
remarkably small and unmeaning eye, so small, in fact, that 
the artist usually represented it by a dot. That I am now 
altered, at least in obesity, from what I then was, a waistcoat 
now in my possession affords indisputable, but, to me at least, 
not very satisfactory evidence. As to my disposition and 
habits, I am sure my landlady would have no objection to make 
an affidavit to the effect, that I was the “ quietest, contentedest 
lodger as ever was.” 

On my entering the office, Mr. Filer relaxed his expression 
of stern determination to one of mere ordinary calmness, and 
said, “ Mr. Dempsey, a letter for you has arrived by this 
morning’s post.” He here paused, expecting that the astound- 
ing announcement wotld have paralyzed me. “1 thought, 
.Mr. Dempsey,” continued he, “ you were aware I had an 
objection to any letters being received in this office, except 
such as were purely on the business of the house.” _I, of course, 
commenced my reply in the orthodox form in such case made 
and provided, by saying, “ Really, sir’—when he stopped me 
with “well, sir, that will do; have the goodness not to allow 
it to occur again ; take your letter, sir, and be so kind as to 
request your correspondent to direct in future to your present— 
a—a—in fact, to your lodgings.” He laid an emphasis on 
the word “ correspondent,” as though he considered my having 
such a thing as something out of the ordinary course of nature. 
I meekly withdrew, and having arrived at the summit of my 
stool, proceeded to read the letter with feelings greatly 
prejudiced against it, as the cause of the calm reproof I had 
just received ; it was written in an uncompromising legal hand, 
and was as follows :— 

“Str,—lIt is our duty to inform you, that by the death of 
Mr. Peter Dempsey of Ballinahaskin, (which event occurred 
on the 12th ultimo) you became seised of all his fee-simple 
property. We have to request that you will, without delay, 
inform us of your intentions regarding the estate. Por any 
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future information you may require, we beg leave to refer you 


James ‘Tapper, Chancery-lane. 
ies “ We hana Sir, your obedient Servants, 


* S1ZEM AND SKINN.” 

I have often since wondered at the calm composure, with 
which I read the announcement of so great a change in my 

tion in life. I had no reason to doubt its truth, and was 
sufficiently aware of the circumstances of my Uncle Peter to 
know that his income, though itself inconsiderable, would be 
to me, what the newspapers call, a princely fortune. Yet, if 
the letter, instead of informing me | was no longer a hard- 
worked clerk in a merchant’s office, but the possesser of some 
hundreds per annum, had contained merely a ticket of admission 
to the Haymarket, 1 doubt if it would have been at the lime 
* Jess welcome. ‘There must be a provision of nature, which, in 
some dispositions at least, causes unexpected intelligence: to 
take effect in homeopathic doses, and thus prevents the mind 
from being over elated or depressed. It must have been so 
with me in the present instance, for I remember distinctly 
proceeding, line after line, through Messrs. Seizem and Skinn’s 
epistle, and then folding up and pocketing it in the most 
unimpassioned and methodical manner. It bad, however, the 
effect of making me unusually abstracted and silent as the day 
wore on, which change in my deportment my fellow clerks 
attributed to my visit to the private office. In fact, I heard 
one of them remark to Jubb, that “the governor must have 
blown up Dempsey prime,” a piece of wit which delighted the 
artist to such a degree, that he immediately commenced a 
blotting paper cartoon on a large scale, representing me, with 
an expression of countenance, as if I was receiving the shock 
of a galvanic battery, standing between the “ governors,” wlio 
re me with looks that a Caribbee might have 
envied, 

The moment I was at liberty I proceeded to Chancery-lane, 
and having found Mr. Tapper’s office, knocked in that desultory 
and quivering style usually adopted by persons labouring under 
mental perturbation. ‘The door was opened by a woman who 
kept her hands under her apron, in which she was perfectly 
justified if their cleanliness did not exceed that of her arms : 
by her 1 was informed that the office was closed, and Mr. 
ee had gone home to something-or-other street in Isling- 
On, Whither, after a vain attempt to dine, I proceeded, for my 
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mind was in that restless state which requires some active ey. 
ployment, and besides, | knew my own duties would prevent 
my seeing Mr, Tapper during his business hours. — After several 
enquiries from policemen who were vague, and cabmen who 
were careless, as to the street | wanted, | found Mr. Tapper’s 
house—an unambitious residence—in whose external appear- 
ance the principal feature was, a most imposing flight of steps, 
On my stating that L came on particular business, | was 
shown into a room, which, from the stand of geraniums in the 
window, and the books, papers, and desk on the table, I con- 
cluded was an ingenious cross between a study and a green 
house, 

Mr. Tapper shortly after entered, accompanied by a fine 
flavour of figs, and hot gin and water. He was a little old 
man, although it was evident from the tie of his neckcloth he 
considered himself as yet a youth; and no doubt, had I asked 
him, could have accounted to his own satisfaction for the grey- 
ness of his locks, which were so artfully brushed across the 
bald part of his head as to delude the observer into the idea, 
that each hair was growing in several places at once. He ad- 
vanced towards me with that sidelong step, so much practised 
by ravens, elderly magpies, and birds of his species, and after 
apologising for intruding upon him at so unseasonable a time, 
I proceeded to state the cause of my visit, with a consciousness 
that if he did not quickly cometo my aid by making some remark, 
I should inevitably break down, which catastrophe did even- 
tually occur, and left me feeling very hot, and looking, | am 
convinced, very foolish. ‘*So you are Mr. Dempsey,” said 
he, as if that was the only fact deducible from my oration, 
although I distinctly recollect having, in my flurry, given him 
information on several collateral points, such as the amount of 
my salary, the number of clerks employed by Filer and Nogs, 
and their names, with their respective ranks in the oflice. 
‘* | received a letter this morning, sir,” he continued, ‘from 
Mr. Seizem, in which he mentioned your good fortune. Allow 
me to congratulate you sir,—very sudden sir, very,—discase 
of the heart, I hear.’ I was about to assure him that as far 
as | was aware, I was not afflicted with any heart complaint, 
aud that he was very kind to think I should be a loss, when 
he added, ‘‘ Left a widow, 1 believe, sir, eh? and three 
daughters ;” showing me that he alluded to my uncle and not 
to myself, whereupon I felt myself becoming excessively red in 
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the face (which, by-the-bye, 1s a habit of mine) at the thought 
of the mental mistake L had committed. I said I was aware 
that my uncle had been married, but could not say whether he 
left a widow or family, and that in fact, since the time of my 
father’s death, when I entered my present situation, I had be- 
come almost totally estranged from my family, but above all, 
from my uncle Peter, which I attributed principally to the 
fact, that since the marriage of the latter, the two brothers 
had never been on terms. I wound up by saying, I was desi- 
rous of ascertaining something clearly about the state of my 
uncle’s affairs ; thus, as I thought, diplomatically leading the 
conversation to the subject I was most anxious about. ‘ Oh,” 
said he after a pause, during which he had stedfastly scrutinized 
the geraniums, while | hoped he was turning over in his mind 
the form in which to announce the amount of my future wealth, 
“T have it on authority, too good to be doubted, that your 
uncle Jeft to mourn his loss, a widow and three lovely daughters 
—play the piano, harp, sing, and all that sir—magnificent 
creatures!” ‘This eulogium he uttered, rubbing his hands and 
smirking his face into an absolute network of wrinkles, as 
much as to say, “if | was in your place, you lucky dog, what 
conquests ’'d make.” ‘‘ I suppose my uncle settled handsome 
fortunes on them,” said I, thinking to myself, that though he 
were Machiavelli himself, he could not now escape being drawn 
into some confession as to the old gentleman’s property. ‘ Ah, 
la! Mr. Dempsey,” he replied with a horrid leer, “so you 
have your eyes on a future Mrs. Dempsey already.” I need 
not say that my defeat and his triumph were, each in its way, 
complete. When I had sufficiently recovered my composure, 
laying aside all artifice, which I now saw was useless, I pro- 
ceeded to the point at ence, and begged of him to give me 
what information he could respecting the nature, amount, and 
circumstances of the property to which I had become entitled, 
stating that I had been referred to him for that purpose. 
Really, Mr. Dempsey,” said he, drawing himself up, and 
looking oracular, “ I should be most happy, in fact quite de- 
lighted, to give you any accurate information in iny power— 
wind, accurate information ; but I do not feel myself justified 
ni rink tg 0k . you, on which you could not with 
oe y ‘t would grieve me to be the cause of leading 
aon ‘ Pi Jour property greater or less than it might 
ares prove ; the value of landed property is, you know, 
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fluctuating ; on the one hand, a lease against you may have 
expired, or, on the other, a whole tract of country may 
have been submerged by the shifting of one of those—what % 
this you call ‘em >—_bogs, aye bows —by- the-bye, ae 
case that the other day—perfectly wonderful— you saw it i 
the papers, eh? Whole village carried away—old wedi 
washing potatoes—you remember? No, my advice to you is, 
to write to Mr. Seizem, to say he may expect you in Dublin 
—let me see, when could you go? Well, as soon as you can, 
that’s what I would do. If you have any little business. to 
arrange, any small debts to get in, I shall be most happy to 
transact it for you, only too happy to serve any friend of Mr, 
Seizem’s—very old friend of mine is Mr. Seizem ; first learned 
my business in his office; [ was a mere boy then.” T was 
about to observe, that | hs id no idea Mr. Seizem was so old a 
man as that would lead me to suppose ; but suppressed the 
remarks from a recollection of Mr. Tapper’s weak point, and 
promising to follow his advice, wished him a good evening, hie 
following me to the door with * good evening, Mr. Dempsey 
—good fellow Seizem—good evening sir.” Disappointed as | 
was, in the main object of my visit to Mr. ‘Tapper, and baffled 
by his excessive politeness and mysterious unwillingness, or in- 
ability, to give me any information, yet Tcould not help deriving 
a sort ote satisfaction from his manner towards me. It was 
evident that in his eyes at least I was the landed proprietor, 
and not the merchant’s clerk. Even the vague way in which 
he spoke of the value of my property excited in my mind feel- 
ings of self-importance, and almost made me fancy the trans- 
formation complete. As I walked homewards I detected my- 
self several times almost swaggering, and elbowing my way at 
crowded corners, in a style far different from my usual humble 
and modest gait ; and yet a feeling of intense pleasure at my 
elevation, was dec idedly not amongst my sensations at the time. 
I felt an uncertainty as to w hether the change i in my circum. 
stances would add to my happiness; not that I was attached 
to my then mode of life, far from ite Often when building 
castles in the air (and w ho is there who does not at times in- 
dulge himself in rearing those edifices) I had pictured to my- 
self the delights of exchanging a life of monotonous labour 
for one of untrammelled ease ; now that the dream bad become 4 
reality, I, who had sighed for the shadow, hesitated to grasp the 
substance. [ was conscious of my own "ignorance of the wor 
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and its ways, and felt that from having been so long a mere 
spectator, 1 was hardly suited to sustain in the great farce, 
even so subordinate a part as that of a country gentleman of 
small income, my only preparation for that character being 
such ideas of rural felicity, as a Sanday trip to Richmond, or a 
week in summer at Margate, could suggest. If, however, these 
reflections made me for a moment. contemplate letting the 
matter drop, and taking no farther step to secure the fortune 
already almost within my reach, such a thought was only 
momentary. ‘‘ No,” said I to myself, ‘‘ Montague Dempsey, 
you have a destiny to fulfil, and do not attempt to flinch from 
it, sir. There is a ‘ tide in the affairs of men which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune.” (I am fond of quoting 
Shakespeare, when I know the passage well, and can do it 
with safety.) ‘This seems uncommonly like it: so in with 
you Montague, and don’t stand shivering on the bank—never 
mind the cold—what matter though the stream be a little rough 
or muddy, or sweep along with it many little disagreeabilities. 
Have courage, old boy!” (mentally patting myself on the 
back) ‘and you won’t be swamped ; and even if you are, is 
such a fate much worse than the one befcre you? If you lose 
this tide, the same old jog-trot sort of life, the same struggle 
at quarter-day, to make both ends meet, is before youu To be 
sure old Parker nay go, or be taken into senioenti and you 
way get his place, and be able to treat yourself to a ’bus home 
from the city—but you'll want it then, for you will be getting 
old and shaky, my poor fellow; then, perhaps, you will give 
up your situation, and starve on your savings, until, at last, 
you drop off, leaving no one to regret you but your landlady, 
who will hope, as she puts up the bill on your sitting-room 
window, that her next lodger may pay as regularly.” 

This last argument appeared conclusive, though it certainly 
did sirike me as strange, that but the day before, I was con- 
qnweing with the most perfect contentment and equanimity, 
Ms aa a I now drew in such sombre colours. As | 
= i i preening to adopt my favourite method of dis- 
sini Je. ap saath namely, sleeping on it, a mode of 
a iat conciusion in which I consider myself an adept, 
nts ady entered, with her usual preliminary enquiry after 

y cold. I had had one about six months previously, but she 


seemed to be under the impression it had fastened itself on 
my constitution, 


as she seldom opened a conversation without 
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asking me how it was. In the present instance she begged ty 
know, was there anything she could send me up that might 
relieve the cough ; and altogether evinced such tender solici. 
tude, that when I recollected the ungracious thoughts respect. 
ing her I had been just harbouring, I felt convicted of the 
basest ingratitude, and accordingly denounced myself as a 
monster. The subsequent part of her conversation was, on 
this occasion, about the weekly bill, which she laid on the 
table. 

I have often remarked, that when you are doingallin yourpower 
to goto sleepand, trying all those impracticable feats usually re- 
commended for that purpose, such as retrograding through the 
alphabet, and counting backwards from one hundred to one in- 
clusive, nature and art seem to conspire to frustrate vour ef. 
forts; your watch ticks with unusual vehemence, as if deter- 
mined to keep you awake, or go to pieces in the attempt ; 
should your next-door neighbour be possessed of a poultry. 
yard, the cock attached to that establishment will be unusually 
vigilant ; and should there be a plurality of cats in the street, 
they will be sure to select the spot beneath your window for 
the holding of their revels. In my case the animal depart- 
ment was ably supported by a conscientious dog in the next 
garden, who, as if aware that he was remarkably ugly, and 
perfectly useless, felt himself bound to do something for his 
maintenance, and kept up an incessant barking. As to those 
pieces of mechanism, the church clocks, I have never since felt 
total confidence in them ; I perceived that night such a differ- 
ence of opinion among them, that I have remained, even to 
the present day, sceptical respecting the proverbial regularity 
of clock-work. It was all very well, so long as they were busy 
with the small hours, but when the chimes were, of necessity, 
complicated, the discrepancy was painfully evident. ‘The pro- 
ceedings, I remarked, always opened by a little shrill-toned 
clock, which appeared to set all the others going ; Just as 10 
a street row, one shrewish woman will set half a dozen quietly 
disposed individuals vociferating and shouting. The strain 
was then taken up by a couple of deeper voiced disputants, 
who, after arguing the point between themselves, paused, by 
common consent, to hear what the next had to say; he then 
delivered his opinion in a deliberate and sententious solo ; then 
another pause, and a distant bell would be heard sending forth 
across miles of roof, a new theory as to the correct time; on 
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which three or four nearer would seem to start up, as if deter- 
mined to dispute the last opinion. Several times when I found, © 
to my great delight, my thoughts assuming that wandering 
aspect which is a sure forerunner of sleep, one or all of the 
conspirators would bring them back with horrible distinct- 
ness, At last, however, the scene changed, and I found my- 
self magically installed in my Irish estates, and presiding at a 
harvest home, which I had provided in right regal style for my 
numeroustenantry. Mounted on a beer barrel, 1 addressed them 
in a strainaf impassioned eloquence, when suddenly the top gave 
way, and I discovered that Messrs. Filer aud Nogs had, by 
some act of legerdemain, possessed themselves of the interior, 
and furnished it so as, in every way, to resemble their own 
office in Lombard-street. As 1 was endeavouring to explain 
the unceremonious mode in which I had gained admission, 
somebody seemed to knock outside in so familiar a manner, 
that it had the effect of wakening me, when I found that my 
landlady had been, according to her own account, nearly five 
minutes at my door with the hot water. 


CHAPTER II. 


MY LONDON EMPLOYERS—-HOW I LEFT THEM—-HOW I LEFT 
MY FELLOW CLERKS, 


One of my first acts the next morning was to proceed to a 
book stall, and there purchase a volume entitled ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Letter Writer,” the cover of which informed me, that 
within, I should find precedents for epistles on any given 
subject, from “ Love, Duty, and Affection,’ down to “ General 
Correspondence.” 

In the department devoted to business, I found two forms 
which I considered peculiarly adapted to my case, one commen- 
cing “ Honored Gentlemen,” the other, “ Respected Sirs.” 
ring duly weighed the relative beauties of these two modes 
Seeencenan’, I decided in favor of the latter, and with 
a oe of the “ General Remarks,” at the end of that 
recipe publication, my constitution having been supported 
the ll ' protracted struggle by the nourishment I drew from 

we of two quills, I succeeded in completing a letter to 
fee meg and Skinn, which I posted on my way to my 
the thi ki lout some very serious misgiving as to its being 

ng. 1 took my seat that morning, with a consciousness 


that j arte: . 
it — aeiies my most strenuous exertions to retain the 
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mighty secret pent up in my bosom for the next three or four 
days. I felt so highly charged with mystery, that an explosion 
seemed inevitable. In fact, I enjoyed ‘the sensations of a per- 
son sitting on a gunpowder magazine during a thunder storm, 
with a large bunch of keys in his pocket. Anything like a 
lengthened conversation I of course avoided, as an experiment 
under the circumstances highly dangerous ; and this marked 
departure from my former affability gave rise to many and 
ingenious theories in the office. The “ fast” Jubb came to the 
conclusion that it arose from some pecuniary difficulty, caused 
by my having neglected the oft-repeated advice to re -form my 
tuilor’s bills; while Parker (usually called Old Parker, in 
reference to his spectacles) suggested that perhaps 1 was 
viuing from the consciousness of having blotted an entry in 
the day-book. However, to use melodramatic phraseology, the 
solution of the mystery was at hand, Unbounded was the 
astonishment of all my fellow clerks, when they saw me one 
morning, with resolution in my eye, and a letter in my hand, 
proceed to the door of the private room of Filer, Nogs, and 
Co., evidently with the intention of entering unsammoned that 
awe-inspiring chamber. Great was the dread that fell upon 
the whole office, from the errand boy at the door, who paused 
in the act of incarcerating a fly in an ink- bottle, up to Old 
Parker, who gazed at me with an intensity that threatened to 
splinter his spectacles, and sucked the end of a ruler in silent 
horror. The details of that tremendous interview are, I fear, 
lost to the public, unless memoranda likely to throw light on 
them be hereafter found among the archives of the house of 
Filer, Nogs, and Co. Although I am convinced that some 
statements [ made inaterially assisted them in discovering the 
meaning of Messrs, Seizem and Skinn’s second letter, 1 have 
no recollection of what took place, further than that Mr, Piler 
was at first very angry, on which Mr. Nogs became highly 
indignant, but shortly afterwards relented a little on finding 
Mr. F lee inclined to soften, and finally,when Mr. Filer said it 
was too bad that [ should leave them when there was so much 
to be done in the office, but that there was no help for it; and 
that, sinee there was to be a change, it was as well that it 
should be one for the better. Mr. Nogs remarked that it 
could not be helped, and congratulated me. 
‘* Well, Dempsey,” said Mr. Filer, who I always suspected 
had a vein of kindness and good nature underneath his pom 
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us manners, “ since you are to leave us, it cannot spoil you 
if I say, that while in our employment you have given us great 
satisfaction.” 

«Very great satisfaction, indeed,” observed Mr. Nogs, who 
the day before informed me I was the slowest accountant he 
ever had the misfortune of meeting. 

“1 am very busy now, Dempsey,” continued Mr. Tiler, 
“but let me see you before you start for Dublin. Mr. Parker 
will make out what is due to you from last quarter day.” 

Thus was my resignation of office accepted by the firm of 
Filer, Nogs, and Co. As to the Co., neither on this, nor on 
any previous occasion, had I any dealings with it. In fact, I 
have every reason to believe that it was merely a sort of mer- 
eantile “‘ Mrs. Harris,” attached to the firm for the sake of 
giving a more finished look to the door-plate. When, in the 
most lucid style | was master of, I announced to the astonished 
audience in the office my intended departure, and the cause of 
it, my hearers were at first derisive, then sceptical, but finally 
eonvinced that, to use Jubb’s expression, “ there was something 
in it,” as I took that opportunity to request the pleasure of the 
company of all present to a farewell banquet, in which it was 
stipulated that oysters should take a prominent part; the 
repast to be partaken of on the night previous to my departure 
for Treland. 

The intervening time I occupied in making preparations for 
my new life. ‘These chiefly consisted in the purchase of various 
articles connected with agriculture, and rural affairs in general. 
Among them was a voluminous work on farming, profusely 
illustrated with engravings of apoplectic-looking cattle, and 
complicated engines, This I at once proceeded to study, and 
with difficulty got to “‘ Sub-soiling, as practised in Flanders,” 
when I gave it up in disgust. I also formed a small agricul- 
tural museum of formidable looking weapons, which, though 
to my inexperienced eye they wore the appearance of a collec- 
tion of somewhat civilized tomahawks and scalping knives, the 
“0 ¢ i adangmon from whom I bought them told me 1] 
Nines re very useful in eradicating thistles aud trimming 

The same disinterested individual almost persuaded me to 
ot "7 the trifling cost of five guineas, the purchaser of a 
aa u pep a combination of the common wheelbarrow 

sort of revolving pepper-castor, to be used in some 
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manner, I suppose, known to tke inventor, in sowing turnips, 
This desirable investment I was compelled to relinquish, for two 
reasons. In the first place, although it contained all the 
latest scientific improvements, it could scarcely be considered 
conveniently portable ; and, secondly, beeause the amount of 
salary I received at the hands of Mr. Parker, though computed 
with wonderful accuracy, and quite curious in its fractional 
exactness, yet considered as a total, was not of suchan amount 
as to warrant so great an outlay. However, that I might not 
seem ungrateful to the goodnatured seedsman, I took a small 
pruning knife, weighing about four pounds, with a blade like 
a stunted scythe, on which I broke both my thumb-nails before 
I gave up in despair all idea of opening it. 

{ spent the early part of my last evening in London in 
disposing my newly acquired cunosities on a table near the 
door, in such a manner as to produce what I considered a very 
striking effect. I then, for about the sixth time that night, 
examined the preparations for the supper, and having satisfied 
myself that nothing was wanting to ensure its complete success, 
sat calinly down to await my guests. 

The first arrival was the punctual Mr. Parker, who, after a 
preliminary gaze at the fire, and a remark relative to the wea- 
ther, informed me he had been just deriving a vast amount of 
instruction and amusement from a lecture on the nature and 
habits of the opossum, and was proceeding to give me a 
description of the wonderful provision of nature, which  pre- 
vents that little animal from falling a victim to a rush of blood 
to the head, whilst hanging by its tail, when, unfortunately for 
the interests of natural history, and the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, he was interrupted by the entrance of 
Messrs. Tummins and Dyce, who were followed, after a short 
interval, by the distingue Jubb. The latter gentleman bore, on 
and about his person, evident marks of an intention to do 
honour to the oceasion. His gorgeous waistcoat formed 4 
pleasing background for a chain of massive workmanship, com- 
posed of a material which, at first sight, strongly resembled 
gold. A striking effect was produced by the manner in which 
the chain was brought in and out of five of the six button holes 
of his ‘* fancy dress vest,” giving the links the appearance of 
being engaged ina game of follow-my-leader, which was © 
terminate in the waistcoat pocket. ; 
The conviviality of the evening commenced by Old Parker s 
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taking off his spectacles, and carefully depositing them in the 
crown of his hat. Excited by this evidence of a desire on 
his part for unrestrained enjoyment, we unanimously approached 
the table, and led on by the veteran cashier, Dyce, ‘Tummins, 
and Jubb made a vigorous attack on the solids, while I plied 
them with a brisk battery of Bass’s pale ale. 

Fast and furious grew our fun and jollity. How or when 
we parted I know not. When I awoke late next day, a hat 
filled with oyster shells, and a peculiar sensation about the 
throat and palate, as if I had been chewing cinders, were the 
only souvenirs left me of my farewell banquet to those friends 
of my middle age, in whose company I had worn to the stump 


full many a grey goose quill. 


CHAPTER III, 
MY IRISH PROPERTY—HOW I WENT TO LOOK FOR IT. 


About six-and-thirty hours afterwards, the Dublin and Liver- 
pool General Steam Navigation Company’s new and powerful 
steam-vessel, “ Erin-go-Bragh,” (by the way, how does it 
happen that company’s vessels always are new and powerful ?) 
was paddling her way through that expanse of diluted mud that 
lies between Clontarf andthe Pigeon House. [merging from 
my berth, where I had been whiling away the morning with 
paroxysms of sea-sickness, which were materially aggravated 
by a bilious gentleman, who persisted in devouring, imme- 
diately opposite me, a copious breakfast, consisting principally 
of some peculiarly fat fried ham, 1 essayed to go on deck, 
having first restored my cravat to the position it occupied before 
the commencement of those evolutions I had just gone through ; 
any further attempt at a toilet was at present out of the ques- 
tiou, for the same bilious man, who seemed to have come on 
board for the sole purpose of thwarting me in every possible 
manner, was at the solitary basin, polishing his cadaverous 
eersenen with al degree of pertinacity that gave but faint 
iopes of his toilet’s being concluded within the next balf hour. 
oe on deck, I found that most of my fellow-victims had 
oo but alas ! what a sad and wondrous change had 
with the a effected in them. The stylish young man 
all tht deck —_~ who for some time after we had sailed, 
Canteia: Rendle, ith a regularity and perseverance worthy of 

i arciay, now looked as yellow and unwholesome as the 
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cigar he had been smoking over-night ; and the ladies—my 
heart bled for them. Far be it from me to pretend to any 
knowledge of the mysteries, or internal arrangements, of that 
wonderful grotto, known as the ladies’ cabin; but judging 
from their worn-out and sleepless looks, and generally dis 
hevelled appearance, I would say that the berths must be con- 
structed even more on the chest of drawers principle, than 
they are in other parts of the vessel, As [ stepped off the 
plank into the mud of my native land, I felt, with Washington 
Irving, “ that I was a stranger in that land.” This idea was, 
however, soon dispelled. ‘ Your honor’s heartily welcome,” 
said a husky voice behind me; and on turning I beheld a 
young man, who wore a whip round his neck, touching his hat 
(a remarkably amorphous one), who in the most engaging 
manner assured me that his cushions were clean—a remark 
evidently not intended to extend to his face, and also that he 
was my own boy; and then, presuming I suppose on the rela- 
tionship between us, without further observation walked off with 
my luggage. Sensible as I was of the extreme friendliness of 
his manner, I did not like being altogether separated from my 
effects at so short a notice. I therefore followed him, and 
found him disposing my property on one of those instruments 
of torture called outside cars—a species of vehicle which sta- 
tistics prove to contribute largely to the support of the surgical 
profession in Dublin and its vicinity, Having, literally by 
tooth and nail, succeeded in securing the last package, aud 
deposited himself, with a jerk, on my hat-case, he requested me 
to “git up;” and, before I had altogether complied, he ordered 
the horse to “git on,’’ plying the whip with an energy that 
quite exonerated him from any suspicion of being a member of 
the Humane Society, As I had not been much more than 
twelve years away, [ retained some slight recollection of the 
art of adhering to an outside car when in motion; yet I was 
far from fecling the dignified composure your true Dublinian 
exhibits under similar circumstances ; and laying aside, as 10- 
compatible with safety, all idea of a graceful carriage, I held 
on manfully to the bounding car ; when, after some five minutes 
driving, my captor turned to me, and, with an abruptness 
quite startling, asked, “ where my honor was going to 2” whicli 
was, by a curious coincidence, the identical inquiry I had beer 
making of myself. I gave him the name of a hotel, where, 1! 
a few minutes, he literally dropped me and my luggage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MY IR{GSH PROPERTY—HOW I FOUND IT. 


[found it in Mr. Seizem’s office—at least I have always 
considered so, as it was there my experience of it first com- 
menced; and a formidable amount of paper and parchment | 
had to get through, before I could make out what it was; i 
fact, there were so many papers about it, that one would have 
thought it was some fragile substance packed to be sent by 
post. It was no wonder it looked a large parcel at first sight ; 
the process of coming at it was something like that of unroll- 
ing a mummy ; anda nice mummy we found when it was con- 
cluded. 

“Now, then, what’s your business?” said a small voice in 
Mr. Seizem’s legal laboratory. The hall-door had been opened to 
me by some invisible agency ; and after nearly coughing myself 
into a pulmonary attack, as no one appeared, I had to enter 
the office. 

“Can I do anything for you?” continued the small voice, 
which proceeded from behind a large desk, and was the pro- 
perty of a grubby youth, with a tatoo worked in ink across his 
nose, 

“Can I see Mr. Seizem?”’ said I, politely but with dignity. 

“Can't see Mr. Seizem—Mr. Seizem’s out,’ replied the 
youth ; “bat Mr. Skinn, perhaps, will be able to do what you 
want,” 

Obviously it was his opinion, that had Mr. Skinn also been 
out of the way, he himself could have satisfactorily transacted 
any business ] might have intrasted him with. 

“Sit down my good man, Ul attend to you directly,” said 
he, and returned to his employment, which seemed principally 
to consist of making faces at a sheet of paper, on which he 
Was tracing some figures. After a pause, during which I 
studied a work, the perusal of which made my hair stand on 
end, (it contained lists of the customary costs in equity suits,) 
he put his pen behind his ear, aud asked what name he should 
announce to Mr. Skinn. 

Say Mr, Dempsey,” replied I, still with dignity. At the 
sound of my distinguished patronymic, a change came o’er his 
speaking lineaments. . 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,” said he ; “ [—I—’pon my credit, 


I did 


“id not know it was you, sir, I'll tell Mr. Skinn”— 
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But, unfortunately, his apology was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the gentleman in question. When I introduced 
myself, I could plainly perceive that Mr. Skinn struggled to 
repress a smile. Oh! that confounded letter! I all along 
suspected that it was a ridiculous piece of composition. 

“Mr. Dempsey, I’m delighted to sce you,” said he, with 
yraceful emphasis; ‘‘and under such happy circumstanees 
too.” 

Not exactly knowing to what particular circumstances he 
alluded, I, of course, assented that they were peculiarly happy. 

‘© We have been expecting you some time,” continued he ; 
‘‘] hope you had a good passage across the treacherous ocean.” 

The smile and wave of the hand that accompanied this bean- 
tiful expression, convinced me he was quoting some (to me) 
unknown poet. 

‘‘Mr. Seizem’s at court?” said he after a pause, to the 
tatooed youth. 

“ Rolls,”’ briefly responded that individual. 

“In that case, Mr. Dempsey, I fear we shan’t be able to 
have a talk over your affairs till to-morrow, unless, indeed, you 
feel inclined to come down to court with me now.” 

Having signified my willingness to face that dread arena, he 
said he would start the moment he had got his papers, by which 
he meant a rigid scrutiny of his dress and whiskers, at a looking- 
glass in the next room. I had ample opportunity for observing 
his operations, as he had left the door open. His conversation 
as we went along, did not belie his exterior. He seemed am 
fait with ail the fashionable topics of the metropolis. He 
informed me how Mrs. Cooney of Thomas-street had been at 
the drawing-room; and how the Misses Cooney had accom- 
panied her, and what dresses they wore on that occasion ; how 
Captain Gosling, of the 122nd, had paid marked attention to 
Miss Veronica Cooney. He pointed out to me many of the 
notables of Dublin—the beautiful Miss Finnigan, who was 
soon to become Lady Mac Toulther ; and Johnny Pool of the 
134th, the great billiard player. Ah! destiny, thought I, as | 
listened in wonder, strange are thy decrees! Why fetter with 
a sordid and unromantic calling, a spirit born for courtlier 
scenes than law courts can furnish! Why imprison within 
tle limits of a gentleman, one of the attorneys, a soul so capa- 
ble of higher actions than mere civil ones ! 
“Oh, there’s Mr. Seizem at last,” said Mr. Skinn ; ‘ that's 
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he talking to those barristers. No, no—not there,” seeing me 
looking at a group, who were standing by the basket of a lo- 
comotive confectioner, devouring buns, with apparently great 
relish, and trying hard to look as if they had something else to 
do. “But here he comes,” continued Mr. Skinn; and in 
another moment I had the pleasure of forming Mr. Seizem’s 
acquaintance. I never saw a finer specimen of the swaviter in 
modo school; there was an expression of benign philanthropy 
about his whole person—his very gaiters had a benevolent 
appearance. aber 

« My dear Mr. Dempsey,” said he, “so we have got you at 
last ;” and so he certainly had, for he held and shook my hands 
with an energy that made us mutually perspire. 

“Mr. Dempsey,” said he, in explanation to a grim looking 
little ‘man in a wig, who was looking on, ‘* has just come over 
ee to — genoa - ? ne property . oh 
country, ie grim little man smiled and chuckled—the 
former in reply to the remark, the latter in anticipation of a 
Chancery suit connected with the same property. After a 
further display of benevolence on the part of Mr. Seizem, it 
was arranged that I should call on him the next day to have a 
formal investigation of my affairs, and to receive from him 
some advice relative to them, and we parted ; I, for my part, 
being highly prepossessed in his favour. I never considered 
myself od be ge ye ~ clearness of head under perplexing 
circumstances was always aware that my ideas were sub- 
ject to a certain amount ol ceiifiaton whens’ Unit to bear 
on details of unusual intricacy, whether commercial, statistical, 
or otherwise ; but I was totally unprepared for so complete a 
Fg of all my faculties, as was caused by that investi- 
Sac sot of hs a oat 

on Mr. Seizem’s part, and a 
ee thereto on mine, that I would take a chair, followed 
heey observations from him indicative of the deep interest 
dh inte and my affairs, and his close and unflinching 
— to the house of Dempsey: but when, after a few 
r minary technicalities, Mr. Seizem exhumed from a tin box 
is feet several unwholesome looking papers, and after re- 
moving their red tape zones, indulged itl 
from them. I lesl » Indulged me with some extracts 
weit oer gradually became involved in a maze of bewilder- 
a An Arse time I struggled to extricate myself, but find- 
ccess did not crown my efforts, I assumed a sapient 
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expression of countenance, and tried to look as if I understood 
what was going on. As well as I could make out, he was ex. 
plaining to me the nature of my title to the property. I had 
perceived that I had it from my uncle Peter, who had it from 
his father, and so on; but itseemed I was wrong. It appeared 
I was indebted for my title to a certain Roger Dempsey, who 
was always alluded to as “ the said Roger.” This Mr. Roger 
Dempsey had obtained one portion (moiety Mr. Seizem called 
it) of the lands by purchase some time in the year 1722—the 
other he had gained possession of in some way I could not 
exactly understand; but I hope sincerely, for the honour of 
the family, it was honest. From the said Roger the lands 
descended to the said Roger’s son, and from him to other 
Dempseys in succession, until at last, after several settlings, 
unsettlings, and resettlings, we got them fairly into the pos- 
session of my uncle Peter, at which I felt particularly relieved. 

‘‘ Altogether,” said Mr. Seizem, summoning up the facts,“ it 
is a fair title—a very tolerable title, indeed.” 

It had struck me as being perfect—and I hinted as much 
to Mr. Seizem. 

‘€ Perfect !” exclaimed he, with a look at Mr. Skinn, as much 
as to say, ‘* here’s an unreasonable fellow ;” ‘‘ you surely did not 
expect a title altogether perfect ?—that is a rarity now-a-days, 
when there is so much trafficking with landed _ property ; 
besides,” he added, with a jocularity which I considered exceed- 
ingly out of place, ‘‘ how could we poor attorneys get on, were 
it not for finding an occasional flaw. Mr. Skinn, have the 
goodness to hand me that rental ; it appears that the present 
rental of the property amounts to (an awful pause, with 
display of mental arithmetic on Mr. Seizem’s part, and 
mental anxiety on mine)— amounts to nine hundred 
and sixteen pounds eleven shillings and fourpence halfpenny. 
Would you like to satisfy yourself by looking at it?” and he 
handed me the document, softly repeating, “ and fourpence 
halfpenny,” as if he took a calm pleasure in fractions. An odd 
volume of the Sybilline books would have been at that moment 
just as intelligible as the bundle of papers he gave me; but 
feeling that I was beginning to stare intensely at Mr. Seizem, 
I gladly took the opportunity of transferring my gaze to an Ine 
nimate object. 1 could not help observing, on the left han 
side of each page, a number of heathenish looking words, wilh 
the composition of which the simple roots “ Knock” and haa 
appeared to enter largely. ‘These, Mr. Skinn told me, were the 
townlands into which my property was divided. 
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« And now,” said Mr. Seizem, throwing himself back in his 
chair, and i Pea his hands like a man who was about to 
discuss a light and cheerful topic, ‘‘ we come to the charges 

i ur property.” 
we pete . + the signal for a dive on the part of Mr. 
Skinn, into the tin box, at the bottom of which he struggled fora 
few seconds, and then came up with another mass of discolored 


I. 
el think,” said Mr. Seizem, looking enquiringly at Mr. Skinn, 
and blandly at me, as he selected a paper from the heap before 
hin—“ I think we ought to give a preference to the ladies.” 

“ Place aux dames,’ murmured Mr. Skinn. 

“ Skinn is quite up to all that sortof thing,” said Mr. 
Seizem, with a wave of the hand indicative of admiration for 
his accomplished pecan who adjusted his locks, and smiled 
complacently, while I wondered what possible connexion there 
could be wink ladies and such a disreputable looking 
document as that before us. 

“This,” said Mr. Seizem,“ is the marriage settlement of your 
late uncle, by which he charged all that and those, the lands 
of—in fact the property—with the yearly sum of two hundred 
unds, payable and to be paid, from and after his decease, to 
then wife, as jointure and in lien of dower, with power to the 
trustees to levy the arrears of the same, by distress or otherwise.” 

Thad only time to gasp out, ‘‘ Good gracious !” when Mr. 
Seizem, who appeared to revel in that sort of elocution, precipi- 
tated himself into the next clause, bringing out into high relief 
all the technicalities by the emphasis which, with artistic skill, 
he laid on them— 

_ “And as a provision for the younger children—said then 
intended marriage—trustees—sum of five thousand pounds— 
msuch shares and proportions—shall appoint—in sefault of 
appointment—(well, we have nothing to do with that just now) 
—said sum to be charged on all that and those—same lands as 
before—interest at five per cent—trustees empowered to raise 
¢ or mortgage—in short,” said Mr. Seizem, “ two hundred 
a year jointure to Mrs. Dempsey, and a sum of five thousand 
pene to which her daughters are entitled ; and, by the way, 
alt. Dempsey, when you go to see your aunt, as of course you 
intend to do (she is staying with her brother, Howlan, of Castle 
ag will you present my respects to her, and assure her 
ie always felt a deep regard for her. She is a highly ami- 
oman, and I do feel a deep regard for her.” 
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By the frown and shake of the head that accompanied these 
words, he intimated that his admiration for Mrs. Dempsey was 
not merely professional, but partly arose from his appreciation 
of her private- character. 

Although,” continued Mr. Seizem, evidently reluctant to 
quit so pleasing a theme, yet unwilling to allow his mind to be 
distracted by it from his more important occupations, “ we have 
given the ladies the precedence their sex demands, there are 
others who might not be inclined to do so. There are other 
charges which, in date, are prior to theirs: in the first place, 
there is a mortgage—by-the-by, Mr. Dempsey, do you know 
what és a mortgage ?” 

I replied, ‘‘ Not exactly ;” and this was not an equivocation ; 
for I had always understood that a mortgage was something 
connected with land, and, generally speaking, higbly injurious 
to it. I had besides a vague idea that it was no¢ a weed of any 
sort. 

* Well, then,” said Mr. Seizem, “ you know what pawning 
an article is ?” 

I admitted, with a blush, that I had some slight knowledge 
of the art. 

When a man mortgages his property,” he continued, “he, in 
effect, pawns it. We'll takeacase. Here is A.”—and he held 
up his first finger; “A is seized of real property, and is in 
want of money——a very common want with many in a similar 
position. A goes to B (represented on this occasion by his 
thumb,) and borrows, say a thousand pounds, and as security, 
conveys his property to B; but as A cannot conveniently put 
land into his pocket and make off with it, B, as long as he gets 
the interest of his money, allows A to remain in possession of 
theland—kind of him ; is notit ? That’s what we calla mortgage.” 

While I was still lost in admiration at the magnanimous con- 
duct of B, he gave the little allegory an air of reality, by 
adapting it to my case, and assuring me that to all intents and 
purposes I was an A; while a person rejoicing in the title of 
Dominick Sheehan was the representative of the high-souled bat 
fictitious B, and as such my creditor to the amount of two thousand 
pounds, with interest at five per cent. I am ashamed to say that I 
madea trivial remark, to the effect that I had never borrowed two 
thousand pounds from Mr. Sheehan or any-one else ; to which 
Mr. Seizem of course replied, that if I sad bak my grandfather 
had ; and that it was all the same. 1 now saw my grandfather s 
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character in a totally new light. I had always fancied him a 

uiet, humdrum sort of man (by’the way, I was considered 
very like him in my younger days; but I had never imagined 
him to have been the extravagant spendthrift it seemed he was. 
It appeared, that not content with the two thousand pounds 
Mr. Sheehan was good enough to lend him, he shortly after- 
wards became a party to another A B case, and borrowed two 
thousand more. . 

“And that,” said Mr. Seizem, “ is, I believe, the last charge 
of any consequence. Eh, Mr. Skinn P” 

« Except a few judgments,” observed Mr. Skinn. 

“A mere nothing,” said Mr. Seizem ; “ under nine hundred, 
I think, altogether.” 

“As judgments were, in my mind, only associated with 
school days and corporeal punishment, I requested an expla- 
nation; on which Mr Seizem entered into a dissertation so 
learned, that the only inference I was able to draw from it was, 
that some persons having succeeded in proving certain claims 
against some other persons, I had been considered a fit and 
proper person to satisfy those claims. 

“So now, Mr. Dempsey,” saidMr. Seizem, as he tied up the 
various papers, and restored them to the box with a care that 
showed he expected them to be wanted again—“ now you see 
clearly the position in which your affairs are.” (And I firmly 
believe the worthy man really thought I did.) ‘“* Your property 
has, of course, its incumbrances—so has every property ; but 
in your case, with the exception of the family charges, none are 
of a great importance.” 

“But those mortgages,” said I ; “ are not they”— 

“My dear sir,” said he, soothingly, “do not, I beg, allow 
them to distress you. Mrs. Dempsey’s jointure, and the in- 
terest on her daughters’ fortunes, you will, of course, as a mat- 
ter of feeling, see punctually paid; but the mortgage and 
judgments are altogether different. If you can conveniently 
eee it, it would be as well to keep them clear of interest ; 

ut if you cannot, why then never mind them; and I know old 


‘ominick Sheehan, for one, will be just as well satisfied to let 
i$ Money accumulate.” 


“ Accumulate !” groaned I. i T 
sacra mena ,1n horror, “ why that will be only 


“Well,” said Mr. Seizem, * 
r« - Selzem, ** perhaps it may for your suc- 
*essor, but in all probability not for you; or if you are very 
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anxious to pay off these charges, why the simplest course you 
can adopt is, to marry an heiress. There; what do you say to 
that suggestion ?” 

I said nothing, but merely got excessively red at it. 

“There are not many in this country that would suit you, 
but in a year or two you might take a trip over to England, and 
pick up something worth bringing back.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Skinn, “ there’s your ground for getting a 
twenty thousand pounder.” 

While I was wondering by what mental process they had 
brought themselves to talk so calmly, not to say irreverently, 
on such an awful subject, the ink-stained youth announced the 
important fact, that Mr, Cassidy had come. 

‘‘ Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Seizem, “I had no idea it was 
so late. My dear Mr. Dempsey, wild you excuse me? If 
there is anything else I can do for you, come to-morrow, or 
write to me. My advice and assistance are at your service— 
hem may always depend on that.” And he pressed my hand 

etween both his own, with an affectionate solicitude, which, 
but for the state of mind I was in, would have excited lively 
emotions in my breast ; and then thrust me, but ina benevolent 
manner, into the waistcoat of Mr. Cassidy, who was entering, 
to whom I heard him propound a tender inquiry regarding the 
state of his (Mr. C.’s) health. 

I must have taken something during the day that disagreed 
with me, for my sleep that night was disturbed by nightmare 
in a very unpleasant form. I thought I was saddled with a 
gigantic filbert, which for some time defied all my efforts to 
crack it, and eventually proved to be a d/ind nut. 

I did not remain long in Dublin, but set off for the estate ; 
and I found myself one evening on a lonely country road-side, 
sitting on my portmanteau, aa gazing discontentedly after the 
coach that had borne me to the gate of my western Eden. 
drizzling rain had been falling for some hours, and I was, if not 
absolutely wet, at least decidedly damp, as the man who sat be- 
hind me on the coach, had persisted in converting the space 
between my neck and coat into a basin for the reception of 8 
miniature cascade from his umbrella. This may have operate 
to disturb my serenity of mind, and I dare say the manner 1? 
which I kicked at the door of an edifice, which the guard had 
termed Ballinahaskin gatehouse, was calculated to offend the 
high spirit of its proprietor ; for, putting out his head, he 
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recommended me to ‘go about my business, and not be 
tatthering people's doors,’ and was proceeding ina strain of 
choice invective, when I heard a voice within request him to go 
along for a bosthoon, and then express a willingness, on the 
part of its owner, to go bail that it was the new masther him- 
self, On which the male head was withdrawn, and a female 
face substituted in its place, which, when the door was fully 
opened, proved to be attached to a body almost spherical in 
form, and divided into hemispheres by the string of an apron. 

“ Your honour is heartily welcome to the counthry,”’ said 
this globular individual, ‘an’ its long we wor waitin’ for you ; 
look at him, Tim, isn’t he the picture of his grandfather, God 
bless hin! Never mind him, sir,” she continued, in apology 
for Tim’s silence, “it’s shy he is, in regard of mistaking your 
honour for a vagabone ; wait a bit, and I’ll unlock the gate ;” 
and crossing the road, she showed me by her manner that, in 
western phraseology, a gate was a wooden obstruction, reclining 
gracefully against two stone piers, and that unlocking meant 
raising up, and forcibly carrying away the same. Then direct- 
ing Tim to take up my honour’s things, and me to mind where 
lwelked, as the road was ‘‘ mortal deep,” she led the way 
along a grass-grown avenue, bounded on each side by a high 
bank crowned with furze. About a quarter of a mile of this 
secluded path brought us to what was once an extensive lawn, 
bearing every sign of having yielded a crop of potatoes at no 
very remote period ; this my fair guide dignified with the title 
of “the park,” adding, that there was “ the house fornent me,” 
and she pointing to a pile of building, looking quite as isolated 
as the great pyramid of Cheops, and about as cheerful. The 
shades of evening threw a softened halo over the scene, and the 
palace of the Dempseys loomed grandly through the mist in all 
ts majestic simplicity. It was a tall edifice of strict uniformity 
i every respect, except in the position of its windows; these 
were disposed over its face without any regard to the existence 
of parallel lines, and although they as thts, its monotony, yet 
they communicated to the building an appearance analogous to 
‘squint in a human being. 

found, on turning to address my obese companion, that 
sl : had disappeared ; but while debating whether it was pos- 
that so much solid flesh could melt into air, I discovered 
‘hat she had gained admittance by the postern, and was invit- 
ng me to enter by the grand portal, which, by the way, was 
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very much blistered by the sun, and seemed as if attacked by 
some cutaneous disorder. 1 obeyed her request, and found 
myself standing, for the first time, in the hall of my ancestors, 
In vain I looked for the stag’s antlery—the knights in armour 
—the array of halberts, which were always in my ideas associ. 
ated with ancestral halls; but, alas, the only object connected 
with any age, whether feudal or otherwise, was an old umbrella- 
stand in a corner, looking so lonely and disconsolate, that | 
am convinced it would have hailed even a damp umbrella with 
rapture. Somewhat disappointed, I turned into what had been 
the banqueting hall. There I was benignly received by the 
portrait of an old gentleman, with a blue coat, and a saffron- 
coloured complexion, who smiled with an expression of intense 
complacency from the walls. 
“The missis,” said the stout lady, ‘‘ took away the other 
masthers, but left him up there, thinking your honour might 
like to have one of the ould ancient stock ; his nose is the very 
moral of yourown.” ‘Then remarking that I must be destroyed 
with the hunger entirely, she bustled out of the room, and short- 
ly after re-appeared with the materials for a miscellaneous re- 
past. Whilst l was enjoying my first supper under my own 
roof, she entertained me with an account of her hopes and 
prospects ; and a very wonderful woman, according to her own 
account, was Mrs. Fogarty, for so she requested me to call 
her. It seemed she had acted in the capacity of nurse to at 
least half the resident gentry of the country—a physical pheno- 
menon, which I leave scientific men to account for—conse- 
quently her knowledge of the annals of the neighbouring fami- 
lies was very extensive, and in spite of myself I was taken with 
her confidence, and made the depository of several curious facts 
relating to them, and tending to show the esteem in which 
the house of Fogarty was generally held. It appears that I 
let fall some expressions of concurrence in that esteem, which 
the worthy lady immediately construed into a desire for her 
services as housekeeper. Resistance was out of the question, 
for before | could have made a single objection, Mrs. Fogarty 
had all the preliminaries arranged, and even hinted that some 
household post would be filled to advantage by her husband, 
Tim, who was surnamed the “ doccaugh,” in consequence of 
his legs being remarkable in a discrepancy in length. Being 
of an impulsive temperament, she entered upon her duties with- 
out any delay, and fussed about with an energy that made me 
seek an asylum in the bed-room she had prepared for me. 
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And now,” said I, as I was winding up my watch, “ here 
¥ am about to sleep, for the first time, under a roof that I can 
call my own. y own—jointure—mortgage—judgment— 
Mrs. Dempsey—the Misses Dempsey. No; I cannot call it 


my own.” I slept very soundly under it notwithstanding. 


CHAPTER V. 
MY IRISH PROPERTY—-HOW I ENJOYED IT. 


Witchcraft had gone out, and the electric telegraph had not 
vet come into fashion, at least in the west, so the only agency 
to which I could attribute the wonderful celerity with which 
my arrival became known, was that of the indefatigable Mrs. 
Fogarty. The next morning, in addition to the announcement 
(through the keyhole) that it was eight o'clock, and time to get 
up, she informed me that ‘‘a few of the tenants was outside 
waitin’ to see me ;” and, on going to the window, I perceived 
from twenty to thirty persons, of apparently limited wardrobes, 
scattered over the space before the door in picturesque groups, 
and passing away the time by various devices. Some were 
diverting themselves with pipes (of the tobacco, not the dag, 
species) ; others were playing an exciting game with small 
pebbles, which I afterwards found was called ‘ jackstones ;” 
one or two were stretched at full length in the lawn chewing 
grass, with an avidity worthy of Nebuchadnezzar, while, seated 
on the door-steps, was a noisy party, gesticulating fiercely over 
adingy pack of cards. When I went down stairs to breakfast, 
I found the lower part of each window occupied by a row of 
faces peering intently into the room, their proximity to the 

causing a depression and whiteness of nose very ghastly 

to behold. Remarkable country this! thought I: eating 
appears an unusual process among the natives. Last night, 
- Fogarty hung over me at supper, as if I was about some 
peration in alchymy, and now a considerable portion of the 
population seems to have turned out to witness my breakfast, 
Fy srs Was disappearing with the breakfast things, 
ie en sda t _ ro me, “ Would I like to see Myles?” ~Hav- 
sorta we — might be one of the lions of the neigh- 

+ cage iJ shown bi strangers, I assented, and at the 

Moles? wa a be anation as to what Myles might be. 
him that does bed s Myles the driver, was the answer; “ its 

s rivin’ the tinants. 


ivin tena t PB “ ° . J oF 
barbarity 1 enants!” I exclaimed. “ My goodness, what 
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‘ Thrue for you,” said she,‘ but sure it’s not his faulr, the 
craythur ; it’s little rats you'd get, I’m thinkin’, if you hadu’t 
some one to drive for them, [Jere he is: come in, Mick ;” and 
impelling into the room with a vigorous push the gentleman in 
question, she closed the door and left us alone. 

Mr. Myles immediately commenced a_ pas seul and an 
oration, the former consisting In scrapes on the floor with each 
foot alternately ; the latter, of expressions of welcome to the 
country, and of the pride he took in seeing me looking so mighty 
wellentirely. At the conclusion of the performance, which was 
of course, like an address to Her Majesty, graciously received, 
and as Lt had gathered enough from Mrs. Fogarty’s intro. 
ductory remarks to understand that there was some mysterious 
connection subsisting between Myles and the tenants, | entered 
into conversation with him forthwith on the subject of rents, 
tenancies, holdings, aud similar light and entertaining topics. 
I ran through the small stock of technicalities connected with 
the landlord and tenant Jaw, which 1 had picked up in Mr, 
Seizem’s office, and spoke of ejectments and notices to quit in 
familiar terms, but without producing the impression | had 
anticipated, for to judge of the intense stolidity with which 
Myles regarded me, it seemed that he rather undervalued my 
acquirements; in fact, he gave it as his opinion, that these 
elaborate contrivances for facilitating the management of landed 
property were needless in the west, and that the exigencies of 
any case were fully met by the simple process, ‘“ driving,” in 
which art he professed himself an adept. ‘‘ But it’s not much 
of that same, ’ said he, in a tone of regret, ‘‘ that I done this 
year back. | was fairly bet by your uncle, the Heavens be his 
bed, whatever it was kem over him, but latterly he tuck to 
lisnin’ to their long stories, an’ I couldn’t drive as much as an 
ould goat, but he’d orthur me to give it back to the man that 
owned it, no mathurif he owed two years rint. Now, sit, 
said he, appealing to me indignantly, ‘sure no property could 
stand that thraytment, and signs on it, it wasn’t much of the 
last May rint he got; but I hope your honor ‘Il show them 
you won't have sich humbuggin’ thransactions, and that you ll 
put a new rule on thim,” 

tle then suggested that a personal inspection of the lands by 
me would be for our mutual benefit, and hinted that unless | 
was otherwise engaged, there was no time like the present. 
To this proposition I at once agreed ; not that 1 anticipate 
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any enjoyment from the excursion ; in fact, I felt ia nervous 
at the very idea ; but knowing that it must take place, snPnF 
or later, I expressed a desire to set out without delay, on the 
same principle that a child makes an eager gulp at an 
inevitable spoonful of Gregory’s powder, or other nauseous 
compound, in order to get it over as soon as possible. Bat 
the sight of the congregation before the windows nearly banished 
my small stock of resolution, and I uumidly inquired what we 
were to do with those people, : 
“Do with them, is it ? why, spake to them, to be sure, 
promptly replied Myles,  « Spake up bould and stout, and 
tell them you won’t have any of their morodin thricks, 
Assisted by these concise instructions, [ hastily framed in my 
mind a few neat and appropriate observations, and, taking my 
hat, meekly followed Myles out on the steps. My appearance 
was the signal fora rush of the whole assembly towards me ; 
and before I could get beyond the preliminary, « My friends, 
my feelings upon the present occasion” —my auditors were 
performing a sort of wardance round me, and, led on by an 
Ul-looking little old man, were jostling, pushing, and abusing 
each other in a very lively manner. That this characteristic 
nite was intended to be a demonstration of good will, and even 
of welcome, | conjectured from the remarks I heard during its 
performance. « Jty alsy seen there’s good luck in store for 
us,” said one; “ We've a kind masther now, anyhow,” said 
another ; “ Blessin’s on his goodnathured faythers,” exclaimed 
a third, adding, “ there’. a smile of tintherness,” 4 Stray 
ck which I had just received on the shin, caused the grin of 
aguish that elicited the latter remark. — [f 1S impossible to say 
lo what length the “eremony might have been protracted, had 
t Myles rushed to the rescue, and interposed between me and 
the little old man, who seemed to be the chief performer, and 
ell bobbing up and down before me with the Vivacity 
“4 parched pea in a frying-pan, « Arn’t you ashamed of 
Jerself, Pether, ” said Myles ; « you ought to know betther than 
8° rampaging about his honor, an’ it the fust time he sot 
fut Mong ye, Come along, sir,” continued he, “ it’s little 
betther than Roosians or born Savages they are,” 
By i? sie i any further demonstration of an attachment 
2) ough altering in itself, was expressed in a Manner 
wp to the mY Sensitive and retiring uature, I gave myself 
py gu ance of Myles, and “rossing the lawn, took to 
ve Suntry in front of the house, 
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An animated steep'e-chase ensued; for, finding that my 
devoted retainers were bent on enjoying my company, I strained 
every nerve to keep ahead of them, and scrambled over walls, 
through morasses, and into drains, with a vigour that makes jt 
wonderful how I escaped bursting a blood-vessel. Just as | 
was beginning to calculate how much longer 1 could hold out, 
Myles opportunely called a halt, and pulling me out of a 
quagmire, for about the twentieth time, directed me to look 
round, and added, as an inducement, that the secluded region 
we had come to was known as the townland of Carranahug. 
gaunbawn, and that the collection of dwellings before me was 
the village of the same name. But for the latter piece of 
information, | doubt if on mature deliberation, I should have 
felt myself justified in terming it a village. It was undoubtedly 
a cluster of edifices, many of which possessed some of the 
attributes of houses ; two or three had wicker-work structures, 
obviously intended for chimneys; and such as were not graced 
with these appendages had holes in their roofs, which, very 
probably, answered the purpose just as well. There were doors, 
and even windows, though the existence of glass seemed to be 
unknown to the inhabitants, the medium used for transmitting 
light being generally a bundle of straw, or in some cases at 
old hat; still there was something about the whole place that 
did not coincide with my preconceived notion of a village The 
first house we entered proved to be, on subsequent comparison, 
a fair sample, as to its internal arrangements. Its moveable 
furniture consisted of an iron pot, a pig, and two children; 
the fixtures, of a pot-hook embedded in the chimney, and an old 
woman (apparently, at least) embedded in the floor beside the 
fire. ‘The children, at our approach, took refuge behind this 
venerable individual, who continued to smoke a pipe witha 
limited stem, stoically indifferent to our entrauce ; consequently, 
to the pig was left the duty of doing the honours of the 
establishment, in fulfilment of which he compelled me to take 
a seat by promptly charging between my legs. In whatever 
other respect the interiors I subsequently visited may have 
differed, they all agreed in possessing a redundancy of scantily- 
clad children ; in fact, children in a state of semi-nudity seemed 
to be the staple commodity of the village. The common -_ 
appeared to be the chief agricultural production of this retire 
district ; it flourished in the neighbouring fields with a luxur- 
iance that evinced careful cultivation ; indeed, most of our British 
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weeds seemed to have been paid a fair share of attention, 
though I was informed they were expected to make way for 
other crops some time in the ensuing spring. 

During our progress, the tenants, with engaging simplicity, 
sought, on one or two occasions, to draw my attention to some 
facts connected with the tenure of their land, and to inveigle 
me into promises of abatements in their rent, leave to cut turf, 
and other little favours, all which attempts were frustratea by 
the prudence of Myles, who told them there would be plenty 
of time for looking into those matters as soon as I had got 
used to the country. The several other townlands and 
“villages” I inspected did not present any strikingly new 
features; in one house I thought I detected the rudiments of 
a table, and in another the absence of the pig caused a marked 
hiatus in the family circle. This, however, | learned was only 
temporary, and was to be attributed to a predatory excursion 
into a neighbouring field, where some potatoes still remained 
undug. But Myles, like a skilful and astute showman, was 
reserving the grand spectacle for the last. 

“Now, sir,” said he, “I’m goin’ to show you a rayal 
sthrong tinant, and that’s Pat Connolly ; he lives over there, 
beyant ;” and he indicated a sort of island, rising out of a 
morass, Which extended almost as far as the eye could reach, 
and was by a euphemism called the Coolnamuck Bog. Nothing 
but excited curiosity could ever have induced me to attempt 
the passage to the spot where the strong tenant dwelt in lonely 
grandeur. It seemed as if the powers of earth and water had 
been unable to arrive at a compromise with regard to the 
intervening space, and were still contending for possession of 
‘ To call it neutral ground would have been false ; it might 
ave been neutral mud, or neutral slime, but certainly not 
ground. ‘Too soft to walk upon, yet approaching so nearly to 
may as to render a boat useless, the passage of it was only 
= Saree ahed by worn and was naturally attended by 
opm Me Rong . mie I may mention the temporary 
i gl ye pe % . ie exhuming of which caused some 

-weagaatae : on me opposite shore. ee 
me Ly i ad at home, Patsey ?'” Myles inquired of 
appeared to be the P, M ahah the exception of two gvats, 

atsey auswered “that & ne Wi ee ay * 
habia aby ban lat he was within in ¢he house. A 
yo/maginabon might not have found much difficulty in 
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applying the title of house to some of the structures | had 
been looking at ; but save a partially developed door, there 
was nothing in the pile of sods I saw here that the most vivid 
fancy could have tortured into a resemblance to any known 
style of architecture. The outside, however, furnished but 
slight clue to the appearance of the interior ; it seemed a sort 
of domestic Noah’s ark, to which those animals alone, who 
minister to the necessities of man, were allowed to send repre- 
sentatives. Almost every domesticated species of the brute 
creation had contributed a specimen ; a venerable goat, probably 
a remote ancestor of the pair outside, lay across the doorway; 
beyond him were a couple of calves, and a donkey, who was 
gazing at nothing in particular, with that stolid expression of 
countenance for which his race are proverbial, A cow was 
tethered in the corner, her back forming an asylum for some 
supernumerary fowls, who were unable to find accommodation 
among the rafters ; the pig, in the other establishments doomed 
to a life of celibacy and thieving, was here a respectable animal, 
with a consort, and the cares incidental to a promising family 
of piglings. In vain L looked round for the herculean pro- 
prietor of the menagerie. The only object in human shape | 
could see was a decrepid old man sitting cowering over the fire. 
What was my astonishment to find that this was the veritable 
* strong tenant.” 

“Arrah, Pat,” said Myles, tapping him on the shoulder; 
“Pat! look up, here’s the new masther come to see you.” 

 Masther!” said the old man, without stirring or even 
removing his gaze from the fire; “I seen three of thim in my 
day, and it’s httle good it did me. What do I want with 
another ?” 

“ Never heed him, sir,” said Myles to me in a deprecatory 
whisper, “ he's a little wrong in the head.” i 

On the way home I discovered that the epithet “ strong 
was used in a figurative sense, and referred not to Mr. Con- 
nolly’s physical capabilities, but to his possessions, which were 
considered very great in the cattle line. A. 

Although the tenants appeared in general perfectly satisfied 
with the state of their houses and lands, and, laying aside 
sundry objections to the amount of rent they paid, and in some 
instances to paying rent at all, quite content with their lot, , 
was fur from participating in that feeling. Superficial as w#s 
ny knowledge of rural life, I could not help perceiving that a 
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chimney, affording a free passage to convey et but 
smoke, and a roof that filtered the rain on your head, were not 
likely to be conducive to comfort ; that the absence of clean- 
liness, and the presence of a pig, were not indispensable to 
domestic happiness; and that, though a boarded floor might 
be unattainable, it was not necessary that an earthen one should 
be a series of hillocks and quagmires. On consulting the 
“Handbook of Farming,” I found that the style of agriculture 
in vogue anong the natives was frightfully unorthodox ; that 
thistles and dock-weeds, although in themselves pleasing 
abjects to behold, were considered by the latest authorities an 
unprofitable crop, and quite out of place on any well regulated 
farm; and that there was no precedent to justify old Connolly's 
tarning his domicile into a cow-shed, ‘The natural consequence 
of these reflections and this course of study was, an ardent 
thirst for reform, which soon became with me a ruling passion. 
Many and wild were the schemes I planned. One time | 
proposed to myself to level every house on the property ; at 
another to level merely the fences. 1 thought of enforcing, 
by stringent laws, the application of whitewash to the dwellings, 
and soap and water to the persons of my tenants, and of ban- 
ishing the pig under heavy penalties. 1 made several attempts 
to become acquainted with the state of the property in a 
pecumiary point of view, and to collect the rents in person, 
when they became due; but finding that this was an art in 
itself, and that my previous knowledge of accounts did not 
avail me in the slightest, I was compelled to call in the assis- 
lance of Myles, and content myself with hoping that a little 
experience would enable me to perform the duty unaided. 
In a short time, the whole of the financial department was in 
Myles’s hands, and I never interfered, except to check him in 
the indulgence of his favourite diversion, ‘“ driving,” at which 
used to complain that 1 was “ takin’ afther my uncle, so I 
was.” One little incident, in particular, served to show me 
how much I had to learn, before [ could consider myself versed 
in the provincialisms of the country. Observing that it 
as not till the beginning of summer that the tenants evinced 
‘ny intentions of paying the rent which had become due the 
- ing age pre I hinted, in the mildest manner possible, 
ne ~ r of them who had come up to the house, ostensibly 
rt What they owed, but, in reality, to avoid doing so, if 
Y could with safety manage it, that it would gratify me if 
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they could make arrangements to liquidate each gale shortly 
after it became due, and assigned, as a reason, the business. 
like appearance such regularity would give the books. The 
proposition was received with a groan of horror, and the 
indignant inquiry, ‘‘ Would I be afther makin’ English tinants 
of thim 2” I replied, that it was not merely my wish but my 
intention to make them, if not English tenants, at least as good 
imitations of English tenants as circumstances would permit. 
“The Lord forbid!” piously ejaculated the whole assembly. 
I afterwards discovered, that in the phraseology of the country, 
an English, as contradistinguished from an Irish tenant, was 
one who paid his rent according as it became due, the national 
predilections being in favour of tardy payments and arrears, 
I confess this evidence of an attachinent on the part of the 
peasantry to time-honored usages somewhat damped my ardour 
for reform ; yet I cherished the hope of at length succeeding 
in awakening them to a sense of their condition, and inducing 
them to second my efforts in ameliorating it. 7 
Many were the magnificent visions of reform that I conjured 
up. I saw myself surrounded by a peasantry, in a state of 
prosperity and happiness so complete as to be quite unnataral. 
| transformed (by thorough-draining, I suppose, or some such 
process) the whole of the Coolnamuck bog into a fertile sheep- 
walk, and ruthlessly demolished the peaceful hamlet of 
Carranahuggaunbawn, to rebuild it as the loveliest village of 
that plain, with all the accessories of maypoles, diamond-shaped 
panes, shining-faced children, blue smoke curling calmly 
upwards, and porches with honeysuckles creeping without, and 
gnatrons knitting within. There was old Connolly, with his 
attenuated shanks rising out of the top-boots that tradition has 
represented to be essential to the character of the English 
crazier ; and the youthful Patsey tending sheep, in a straw hat 
and crook, and eschewing the popular dudeen for the rustic 
pipe. Although I was perfectly aware that a road through 
Carranahuggaunbawn would lead to nowhere in particular, and 
therefore would be an undertaking not likely to be thought of 
by anyone, except, perhaps, a member of the Board of WV orks, 
yet such was the fertility of my imagination, that a wayside 
inn (the Dempsey Arms, of course) and groups of jovial 
travellers, always formed a part of the picture I painted on the 
retina of that wonderful optic, the mind’s eye. ‘The only 
points on which I could never come to any satisfactory decision 
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were, simply how | was to begin, or where the capital necessary 
for carrying out some of my schemes was to come from. As 
to the latter, 1 fancied, with many another sanguine Irish 
landed proprietor, that example and precept would, in a great 
measure, supply its place ; and thus, like a true builder of 
castles in the air, while I worked out elaborate pinnacles and 
turrets, was content bits very slender foundation and meagre 
round-plan for my edifice. 
: While my reform fever was raging with unabated violence, 
an event occurred which I have good reason to remember. 
Shortly after my arrival, on coming home one evening, I found 
lying on my table, the card of “* Howlan, of Castle Howlan’— 
(he was never, under any circumstances, mentioned but in con- 
nection with his dwelling; one might have almost fancied 
them as inseparable as the snail and his shell). On returning 
his visit, I formed the acquaintance of Mrs Dempsey and her 
daughters, and of course, ‘‘as a matter of feeling” (to quote 
Mr. Seizem’s expression), cultivated that acquaintance, from 
the same motive I paid her jointure and her daughters’ interest, 
with great punctuality, though, by so doing, I put myself to 
some inconvenience ; but then, a “ matter of feeling,” being 4 
- luxury, must be paid for as such ; and our intimacy, which I had 
considered quite strong enough for all practical purposes, was 
wonderfully augmented by a dinner-party which Howlan of 
Castle Howlan gave, in honor of Mr. Tiftbury, an Englishman, 
who had come to the country ostensibly for sporting purposes, 
bringing with him apparatus for the destruction of game of such 
magnificence and extent, that he filled the simple minds of the 
a es one and astonishment. There was a belief very 
om " he le neighbourhood to the effect that the Miss 
iets shi hag girls their claims to the character 
that particular en weal Se ee es 
okay manage aa e been very eligible recruits 
Side siecle ot n 8 enadier company ; but what gained them 
oy apragt a ake hag the knowledge they displayed, 
minds of the manda ~ Hoty “4 an empee ae 
srt inding gentry. ‘They were always accurate 
meee een prion of oats; they knew the days of all the 
ah gubourhood ; they had some strong ideas on the 
ject of Swedish turnips; and eve lated a little 1 

MU Dien nemened fin: | n speculated a little in 
sheep, of which ti or three calves and a couple of 

’ i they used to speak in scientific terms, Nor 
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was their acquaintance with sporting matters less extensive than 
their agricultaral knowledge ; they could tell to a day how long 
the grouse shooting lasted, and were quite aware of the superi- 
ority of detonators over flints ; they were versed in all the ills 
horseflesh is heir to ; indeed, in one instauce, Miss Henrietta 
Dempsey was related to have detected a spavin which eseaped 
the notice of several gentlemen of profound veterinary skill, 
Kach used in her turn follow the Ballykillgarry harriers as far 
as the first impracticable fence, on an animal they owned in 
common, and which they always mentioned as “ the mare.” 
They entertained a feeling almost amounting to contempt for 
the ordinary acquirements of young ladies of weak minds and 
delicate frames ; and I have no doubt that a good deal of their 
popularity was to be attributed to the fact, that all their ae- 
complishments were of a nature quite within the range of tlie 
faculties of their admirers, their indoor pursuits being chiefly 
the eternal practising of a dreary duett, which the two 
younger sisters used to play on festive occasions ; while Miss 
Dempsey used to occupy herself with a mysterious group of 
vividly-coloured flowers in worsted, a piece of tapestry that had 
engaged her attention for upwards of two years, and was still, 
to all appearances, far from completion. I was for some time 
unable to account for the mysterious influence that chained me 
to the side of Miss Dempsey, on the occasion of that memora- 
ble dinner-party ; [ was convinced my own choice had nothing 
to do with it, for though in a perfect fever of bashfulness, had | 
been a free agent, I should have preferred the company ol 
either of her younger sisters. I would wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I do not, in the slightest, allude to her shoul- 
ders, which certainly were angular and high-coloured, or to her 
being considerably older than her sisters; on the latter point | 
am quite open to conviction, that her own version was to be 
preferred to that of the parish register. It was I who led her 
down to dinner—I who trod on the skirt of her dress and tore 
it—I who replied to her volubility during dinner in incoherent 
and monosyllabic murmurs—I who upset the glass of wine 
into her lap, and finally knocked over two chairs, in my haste 
to get out of her way, when the Masonic signal for withdrawal 
had passed between the senior ladies. On regaining the draw- 
ing-room, after a small sermon from Mr. ‘Tiftbury, on the 
slovenliness and general filth of the Irish, I attempted to seek 
refuge in a retired corner; and then it was that I discovered, 
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in the person of Mrs. Dempsey, the genie who, unseen, liad 
ditected all my movements. I was led from my obscure 
asylum, to hear a summary of the love-inspiting qualities of 
aria, and found myself once more seated beside that quint- 
éssence of amiability. I urade one gallant effort to escape to 
where the piano was groaning forth the duet, but before I had 
listened to two bars of that dispiriting melody, I was brought 
back a passive victim; and painfully conscious that the general 
impression through the room was, that it was all my own 
doing, and that 1 was flirting immensely; while my captor 
stationed herself at a convenient distance behind the sofa where 
I was in bondage, and, with her gloomy black turban, over- 
awed any further attempt at defection. 
In my simplicity, 1 fancied that the breaking up of that 
patty would resture me to liberty; but I soon found that my 
captivity was destined to be of longer duration. Pic-nics 
were planned, and put into execution, at each of which I in- 
variably found myself seated alone with Maria, at an uncom- 
fortable distance from the rest of the company. At Maria’s 
ea gene I was compelled to discard the old grey shooting- 
jacket, which I had used as an office-coat in London, and which 
I still looked on as a tried and valuable friend, and forced to 
adopt, for general wear, a green cut-away, with gilt buttons ; 
at Maria’s suggestion, I became the purchaser of an ill-favored 
steed, called Lanty Farrell, after its original proprietor, on and 
from the back of which I used to perform sundry curious in- 
Voluntary evolutions, whilst acting as her escort, much to the 
detriment of my coat and other apparel. Day after day were 
uy peaceful occupations and benevolent projects interrupted by 
the arrival of Maria on “ the mare,” to which her sisters seemed 
tohave resigned all claim for atime, in order to enable her to carry 
on the war with vigour. Day after day was I forced to join 
4 + au exciting equestrian amusement, which she termed 
acne from which I generally returned muddy and 
a —the latter from the state of subjection in which I 
ound myself, the former from an objection Lanty Farrell had 
. ces like coercion ; for although a well-disposed animal 
he hi owed to have his own way, he resented any attempt to 
$ Intentions in a very forcible manner, and, to use the 
Pression of his late owner, “ hysed* and squealed like 


ee natnitincteenensnmmas, 





* Hyse is the Anglo-Irish for hoist. 
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murder.” Quite vain were all my attempts to escape these in- 
flictions, by being out of the way when my fair cousin would 
arrive; | was invariably sent for, found, and brought back, 
On one occasion, hearing “ the mare’s’ footsteps on the avenue, 
1 took refuge in the oat bin ; but [I was ignominiously dragged 
from that asylum, and compelled to do heavy penance on the 
back of Lanty Farrell, In vain did the faithful Myles raise 
his warning voice, and bid me take care of the women. “There’s 
no bein’ up to thim, sir,” said he. ‘‘ There’s the widow 
Howlaghan, and, may I never, but she'd bother a rookery 
when she begins to talk; and throth, sir, ’'m thinkin’ Miss 
Maria isn’t bad at that same either. But, begorra, it’s more 
nor her tongue she uses sometimes; myself saw her, the other 
day, layin’ her whip middlin’ lively across Tim Fogarty’s shoul- 
thers, for not op’nin’ the gate smart. Oh! faix, masther, if 
you don’t get shut of her” and the doleful and significant 
whistle with which he filled up the blank was enough to excite, 
in a more courageous heart than mine, the liveliest apprelien- 
sions. I had all along, a confused idea of impending danger. 
[ could not help seeing, that my lovely and persevering cousin, 
in appointing me her cavalier, had some other object in view 
besides that of listening to my conversation; though, I dare 
say, my observations on the weather were sagacious, and old 
Parker’s office stories and veteran jokes were not a whit the less 
amusing for being retailed second-hand to her. But, by 
degrees, the frightful conviction seized my mind, that my pre- 
sent captivity was only the prelude to another, of such a dura- 
tion and nature that the very thought of it made me shudder, 
and my ears glow with a heat so fervent, that it was almost a 
miracle how my hair escaped singeing. Any doubts I might 
have had were dispelled by the ominous manner in which 
Myles began to tiention the prospect of my being “ruined 
intirely, if I didn’t mind myself.” It was characteristic of the 
man, that the only way of avoiding such a fate, that suggested 
itself to him, was stratagem. He proposed that I should 
sprain an ancle, or feign a broken arm; adding that “ bedad, 
it I did n’t, I'd be afther comin’ home some day wid my neck 
broke; and maybe I wouldn’t like that so much.” Mrs. 
Fogarty, on the other hand, said, like Sempronius, that her 
voice was for war; nothing short of open revolt would satisfy 
that intrepid woman. She'd give Miss Maria a bit of her mind, 
so she would. And a bit of her mind she would, andoubt- 
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edly, have parted with in my defence, had it not been for an 
unforeseen stroke of Fortune, who now and then befriends a 
victim, from the same motives of humanity that a mischievous 
boy lifts a kitten out of a well, to throw it in again. 
With a grin on her (Mrs Fogarty’s, not Fortune’s) amiable 
countenance, she brought me one morning the exhilarating 
news that Lanty Farrell was dead lame, owing to too liberal a 
use of his hind legs against the manger while he was being 
saddled, and that consequently the ride over to Castle Howlan, 
to which I had been sentenced the day before, should be now 
postponed sine die. Various metaphors and similes have been, 
from time to time, used to express the joy felt by liberated cap- 
tives and returned convicts; supposing all or any of these to 
have been pressed into service, in the present instance, it is 
enough for me to say that I felt quite relieved and comfortable 
as I took off my green cut-away, for which I entertained about 
the same amount of affection as an auto-da-fé victim might be 
supposed to feel for the flame-coloured robe, or a votive ox for 
the garland by which he is led to sacrifice, and then wrote and 
despatched a note regretting “ the provoking accident that had 
deprived me of so much pleasure.” Monster of mendacity ! 
I carefully avoided the stable, fearing I should discover that 
the accident was a fiction. I wished that 1 could watch from 
some place, where I should have been safe from capture, the 
respective countenances of Maria and her mother, as they read 
my apology, That the storm was terrific I have no doubt, for 
onmy return that evening I learned that the former gentle 
creature had ridden over to Ballinahaskin in a highly excited 
stale, to inquire personally into the matter, and that it was 
ouly by ocular demonstration she could be convinced that my 
gem steed wasreally unfit totravel. I trembled when! thought 
ra . agg gs would have been had the accident 
aurtied ‘ : at a a iy of Myles’ or Mrs, Fogarty’s 
ica lad I not been at the time of her visit over the 
buildin bad away, making liberal offers to old Connolly of 
icted g a a cow-house, which, by the way, he steadily re- 
oe | the grounds that a house that was good enough for 
sd # Leora was good enough for any cow in the 
impet.tik udeed, that patriarch clung in every instance with a 
mpet-like tenacity to time-honored usage, and seemed to pride 
himself on obstructiveness t hi B he wav of i P 
went. Not th: “ae waste thing in the way 2 improve- 
lat Ty success with his neighbours was particu- 
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larly encouraging : it bore about the same proportion to the 
magnificent visions with which I had been amusing myself, 
as Alnaxhar’s basket of crockery did to his match with the 
vizier’s daughter, As I was not a landlord of sufficiently long 
standing to be thoroughly imbued with the trans-Shannonite 
doctrine, that a dirty tenant is just as good as a clean one, pro- 
vided only he pays his rent (a theory whichis doubtless taken from 
Juvenal, and therefore ought to be respected), it was natural 
that my unpractised eyes should magnify the popular contempt 
of cleanliness into an obstacle between me and the goal I had, 
orfancied| had, in view. This I conceived to be the first 
foe to be overcome—the first of the many giants to be slain by mein 
my capacity of champion to the captive genius of reform; and 
never did a knight-errant go forth more valiantly to do battle 
with the grim warder of some imprisoned and languishing prin- 
cess, or receive more “ shrewd knocks” in the encounter, than 
1 did, during the period of Lanty’s indisposition. Whole vil- 
lages rose like one man to defend their vested rights in domestic 
filth, grey-haired men of unimpeachable veracity utterly ignored 
the sanitory qualities of whitewash, and respectable matrons 
yleaded hard in favor of small swamps before their doors, alleg- 
ing that they were necessary for the health and comfort of 
their ducks. 

While 1 was enduring these rebuffs in the cause of reform, 
another of its enemies was briskly besieged by a cohort of 
courageous atnazons, banded together under the imposing style 
and title of ‘ The Clonbrock Ladies’ Fancy Work and Kduca- 
tion Society,” who had some months before, at the instance of 
the Rev. Mr. Sweeny, the curate, opened a campaign against 
the giant Ignorance, and were now undermining that fell 
tyrant’s stronghold by disseminating spelling and satin-stitcb. 
Wheu the meek but zealous Mr. Sweeny stated in his modest 
prospectus, that the object of the association was to furnish 
employment in coarse needlework to the industrious poor, and 
went round from house to house soliciting subscriptions and 
patronage, he little anticipated the overwhelming success that 
was to attend his efforts, or that his humble scheme was to be 
laid aside for more soaring projects ; but, like St. Kevin, he 
had but a limited knowledge of what the sex can do. “At 
first,” to use the words of his own simple confession, “ they 
seemed, as it were, to fight shy of it; but after a little, as i 
by common consent, they took to it very kindly.” 5o kindip 
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in fact, that from that time forth Mr. Sweeny led an 
active life. It is not to be supposed from this that he was en- 
trusted with any yery important post in the Society—quite the 
contrary ; it was wonderful the relish the ladies, when once 
fairly embarked in the concern, took in entering upon all 
sorts of onerous duties. Steady-going mothers of families can- 
vassed for presidencies, vice- presidencies, and chairwomanships, 
with keen rivalry. Young ladies of proverbial gaiety formed 
themselves into committees, passed resolutions, and moved 
amendments, with an energy truly astonishing; indeed, one 
would have fancied that every lady in the country had at some 
period of her life served on a feminine vestry, or had been a 
common councilwoman, so thoroughly business-like a form did 
the mania take. What the suffering Mr. Sweeny went through 
isbeyond mortal ken. ‘To have been, under any circumstances, 
the only male present at a convocation, which strongly re- 
sembled something between a harem and a board of poor-law 
guardians, was undoubtedly a trying position. But besides 
having, in his capacity of secretary, to commit to writing min- 
utes of all the proceedings—in itself no light task, as the ladies 
seemed to consider a number of amendments to every resolu- 
tion as necessary as a plurality of postscripts to aletter—he had 
many miscellaneous and thankless duties to perform ; he had 
tocast up difficult rule-of-three sums for the treasurer, and 
solve knotty points in her accounts, and explain the same to 
the satisfaction of the auditor ; he had to reconcile the oppos- 
ing views of the president and vice ditto, the former proposing 
that the funds of the Society should be devoted to establishing 
a manufacture of tapestry, on the plan of the Gobelins; the 
latter (a woman of vigorous intellect), being in favour of a 
ystem by which children might be taught to read without 
learning their letters. Under these circumstances it is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Sweeny, after four months of meek 
endurance, tendered his resignation, which was accepted, 
though only at the instance of the honorary secretary, Miss 

peey. 
la two days after this event that I received the following 

“ Clonbrock Ladies’ Education and Faney-Work Society, 

ug “Friday, the 18th. 

of pe am requested by the president and the committee 

 U, L. BE. and F. 8. to inform you, that we have ap- 
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pointed you to be assistant-secretary to the C. L. E. and F.S,, 
which place is now vacant, owing to the retirement of Mr. 
Sweeny, A.B., and which he was totally unable to fill. 
“Sir, | have the honor to be 
“ Yours very truly 
“Maria Dempsey, 
“Honorary Secretary.” 

As I was reading the above document, or rather gazing 
vacantly at it for some time before my mind could thoroughly 
understand the frightful communication in all its bearings, 
something fell from.the envelope; it proved to be a note in 
the sane handwriting, and was to the following effect:— 

“ Dear Montacure—We have, as you see, selected you to be 
our assistant-secretary. 1 am sure you will make a better one 
than that odious Mr. Sweeny, who gave us so much trouble 
you cannot think. The president—that is, mamma—joins 
with me in sending her best regards. 

‘* Your attached cousin, 
“M. D.” 

“P.S.—I forgot to say that we have settled to meet next 
board-day in your dining-room, as it is the most central posi- 
tion we could get. I told them I was sure you would be hap- 
py to accommodate us ; so please have it ready, with ink-bot- 
tles and chairs.” 

“P.P.S.—I forgot to say that Monday és board-day. You 
need not mind pens, as we will bring our own.” 


CHAPTER VI, 


MY IRISH PROPERTY—-HOW I——~BUT THE LESS THAT IS SAID 
ABOUT THAT, THE BETTER. 


The daring traveller, whom business or pleasure may have 
induced, within the last few years, to penetrate so far westward 
as the town of Clonbosh, (and such adventurers are becoming 
by no means uncommon,) very possibly has observed a thin, 
timid-looking house, which seems to be squeezing and flattening 
itself against the gable of the great American Flour Store, 1 
order to get out of the way of the huge gibbet-like market crane. 
On a deal board, over the door of this edifice, he may have read 
the words, “Cronsosu Inpustriat Society,” the last half- 
dozen letters of the inscription treading on each other's heels, 
and tumbling against one another for want of room, like $0 
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many charity-schoo! childrenata church door. Should his visit 
have taken place on a Tuesday or a Thursday, he may have 
caught a glimpse, over the green calico window-blind, of the 
small Oxford-gray figure of the Rev. Mark Sweeny, seated at a 
sort of compromise between a de8k and a counter, making 
entries in the smallest of ledgers, or distributing knitting- 
needles and worsted among sundry wild-looking females, of 
various ages and dimensions. 

If the daring traveller had ever heard of the Clonbosh 
Ladies’ Education and Fancy Work Society, it is very probable 
the impression on his mind would be, that the Rev. Mark, the 
green calico blind, and the wild-looking women, were, one and 
all, appendages of the Society. But this would be, like the 
impressions of many other daring travellers in’ Ireland, alto- 
gether false. ‘he Amazons of Clonbosh would never have en- 
trusted any duty, even so unimportant as that of handling 
worsted, to any meek little man m Oxford-gray; they would 
never have conspired to place knitting-needles im the hands of 
those wild-looking women, or connived at anything so paltry as 
astocking manufacture. They might have encouraged doings 
in Berlin wool; but in mere yarn, never! And yet they failed 
in their efforts. How darkly the clouds seem to gather round 
the horizon of Erin’s future, while we pause to reflect upon that 
fet! They failed! They failed—and took up their worsted 
brigands, their wax flowers, and their flirtations, just at the 
point where they had left them off, some months before, to 
play at committees, ‘Then it was that Mr. Sweeny hung out 
his green window-blind ; and having rallied round that  stan- 
dard a few of the less ambitious Amazons, succeeded in carrying 
out his original design, though he himself persisted in calling it 
merely an ollshoot of the defunct society ; and being somewhat 
flowery in his discourse, used to institute compraisons between 
eerneed the shabby-looking little building, where he might 
se a rae : te week, making up huge parcels of Irish 
silent eo ( , ing the same to some long-named Asso- 
seed ose eal a it was that the poor little man used 
liblisers cc, : _ columns of a complicated account, 
stragple for ee baring on monthly report ; here he used to 
BE ine 1, with bales of strong-scented frieze and 
_— was here that during the winter of the famine 
winter in every sense,) encouraged by few. assisted by he 

i gec rY eW, ASSTISEC( 5 hone, be 


used to sty aur . 
oe tie huge soup chaldron, an amiable duo- 
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decimo edition of the three Witches in Macbeth, bound in one. 
When the Right lteverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop o| 
Iunisboffin, was partvking of a round of visitation soirées in the 
neighbourhood, | wonder did he hear anything of Mr. Sweeny 
and that little boiler; though, if he did, what was it to him? 
Mr. Sweeny was only doing his duty—nothing more—and 
therefore he had his reward. 

Peace to the aslies of the Clonbosh Ladies’ Society! (Why 
should not 1 be allowed to have my “ ashes,” when Mr. Sween) 
has the undisturbed use of a Phoenix?) If the appearance mj 
parlour used to present on a Board-day be any criterion, the 
liveliness of the House of Commons would be materially in- 
creased by the admission of lady-members ; but should we be 
blessed with such an improvement in our Constitution, Mr. 
Speaker must be a person of strong nerves and great determi 
nation ; or, what would, perhaps, answer the purpose better, a 
‘ladies’ man,’ of long experience. Had I been fitted by nature 
and education to figure in the latter capacity, it is possible that | 
might have actually enjoyed my position as Secretary. 1 cannot 
say positively, for L have never studied accurately the habits of 
the genus “ladies’ man,’’for I donot consider Jubb, at Filerand 
Nogs’s to beaspecimen; [ neverthought much of his pretensions 
to the character after 1 discovered that the Miss Plinlimon he 
used to rave about was nothing.more than an apprentice to a 
bonnet-maker in Cranbourne-street. I should like to see him 
in my place, when Mrs. Colonel Dodd publicly (that is to say, 
before the whole committee) accused Mrs. Howlan of dis- 
tributing exclusively among her own retainers, two dozen copies 
of ** Shandy M‘Shane, the Serious Pig-driver,” and appealed to 
me whether such an act was not an infraction of the seventeenth 
law of the Seciety, I doubt if his boasted knowledge of femi- 
nine ways would have saved him from the unanimous vote of 
censure which my miserable evasion of that momentous question 
incurred. But it was out of the question that I could enjoy 
myself, Nature had put a barrier between me and the diguity 
of a ladies’ man, by making me insignificant in person and shy 
in disposition ; and long habit had rendered me a person of 30 
utterly depraved taste, that a quiet game of loo (sixpence limited) 
with Old Parker and—no, not Jubb, he was made too fast— 
but a few of a class who, in reference to the majority of their 
ages, and the simplicity of their ideas, are called “ old boys, | 
was an institution much more consistent with my ideas o 
jappiness, than a convention of ladies resolutely bent on being 
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ficial and business-like, even though their object was philan- 
tropic, and though they did shake hands affectionately before 
setting to—which ceremony, somehow, always reminded me of 
“Bell's Life,” another instance of the depraved taste aforesaid. 
However, I never went as far as Mrs. Fogarty, who persisted 
in saying that they met only for the purpose of, what she called 
in her terse style, ‘‘ ballyragging and abusing one another;”’ 
but then every allowance must be made for the worthy creature’s 
feelings : from the time that Mrs. Fogarty had undertaken the 
duties of housekeeper at Ballinahaskin, it was evident that she 
had determined within herself to be aué Cesar aut nullus in 
the establishment. At least that was her determination ; for ] 
do not suppose Mrs. Fogarty ever heard of Cesar; or if she 
did, it is probable that she considered him an insignificant per- 
son, to be classed with Venus, Nicodemus, and the other god- 
desses. With her, to plan was to succeed ; and she became the 
Cesar, while [ filled the other post with as much dignity as I 
could. It was not in nature, then (certainly not in Mrs. 
Fogarty’s nature,) that she should view with indifference an in- 
vasion headed by dauntless women, who called her “ Fogarty,” 
and spilled ink ou her floors, and required her to spoil her dish- 
cloths by wiping up the same; nor did it, in my mind, detract 
from her virtues as a woman and a housekeeper, that she should 
have been obliged, on board-days, to relieve herself by rushing 
out on the hall-door steps, and hurling after the departing forms 
of the President and Committee, a few choice epithets ex- 
pressive of contempt, which were never delivered till the objects 
of them were quite out of hearing, and were always accompanied 
by certain passes more hostile than mesmeric in their nature. 
Mrs. Fogarty, although absolute within-doors, and regulating 
everything connected with domestic economy with a sway so 
despotic, that no social revolution, however strongly organ- 
wed, would have had the slightest chance against her, was, 
hevertheless, powerful only as far as the hall-door: once past 
that frontier, I was in Mr, Myles’s territory ; and she herself 
used to admit, that “she had no call to my doings abroad, at 
all at all, barring that she wished I’d scrape my feet outside 


He door, and not be fillin’ her hall with the mud of five 
parishes.” It was not long before I discovered that, between 


t sc iC Are ' 
hese {wo powers—though apparently on friendly, not to say 
peaceful terms—there e 


description, E 
dishonest, . 


xisted an enmity of the most profound 
wach was, in the eyes of the other, a monster of 
and neither ever lost an opportunity of privately 
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impressing it on me, that | was a victim to the rapacitv of 
or her rival, as the case might be. Mrs. Fovarty, with that 
outspeaking candour which characterised her on every veca. 
sion, expresse ‘dan unqgu alified conviction, that Myles put imto 
is own pocket ‘+ at least one-half of the rents he receive “lon my 
cies: and that the gallows was defrauded of its rights whi 
he lived. On the other hand, Myles, who, when he had thy 
choice, always took a circuitous course to gain’ his object, in 
preference to a str light one, used inysteriously to mention th 
urious fact of Tim Fogarty having been seen at chapel, wear 
ya pair of boots very like mine; or the still more surprising 
one of my being able to finish paahy pounds of tea in a week, 
without any one fo assist me mn the consumption thereof, 
Chese cross-charges were made the more perplexing to me, 
from the circumstance, that the reciprocally accusing parties 
were, when brought together, invariably obsequious, and even 
allee tionate to cach other, | have often known Mrs. Fogarty 
change a bitter invective against the family of the M yleses j 1 
veneral, but Mick Myles in partic ‘ular, into a panegyric on the 
tuabeailiiiinels and “dacency’’ of that house, on the approach 
of ifs representative, who would return the compliment by 
a volley of flattery, enough to turn any head but that of a 
Fogarty. At first | laboured under alternate fits of contidence 
and distrust—one moment regarding Myles as the noblest of 
his species, the next spurning him from me to take Mrs. 
Fogarty to my heart (of course only figuratively). But | 
tins ally compromise «dl the matter, by disbe lieving the statements 
of both parties ; which was, probably, under the circumstances, 
the best thing | could have done. As to attempting to shake 
off the yoke of Mrs. Fogarty, that idea was too wild to bear a 
moment's contemplation ; and the ties by which Myles had 
bound me to himself were too numerous and comp licated for 
me to undo. In the first place, there was the key of the oat- 
bin, of which he was the custodian : secondly, he had the sole 
management of the tenants, by whou ] was regarde “das a per- 
son of secondary importance, and one whom it was quite needs 
less to propitiate ; thirdly, he had, by easy stages, initiated me 
into the mysteries of agriculture, and constituted himself my 
land-steward : by reason of which arrangement | found myself 
taking a deep interest in green-crops and guano, to my own 
great astonishment: for althoueh I had always, mn theory, 
viewed the tilling of the earth as a pursuit in itsel f delightfal, 
and, from its antiquity, highly respectable, yet ouhaen like 
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practical taste for it had ever developed itself in me but once, 
end then it was confined to the limits of a wooden box, four- 
teen inches by six, painted green, and containing, besides a 
compost of brick-dust, shavings, and common clay, a small 
lant—a geranium, or a dandelion, or something of that sort, 
| believe—for which I had bartered a half-worn pair of 
well, no matter ! and which I fondly hoped would live to grace 
my bed-room window in Russell-street, Bloomsbury. ‘This 
hope, it is needless for me to say, was blighted. I have a 
theory of my own, and am in possession of a number of facts 
tending to prove it, that the period of existence allotted hy the 
laws of nature to horticultural specimens procured from peri- 
patetic dealers never, under any circumstances, exceeds five 
days. It might be well worth the while of some ardent seeker 
after “ useful knowledge ” to inquire whether this mortality is 
to be attributed to the atmosphere in which the plants are pro- 
duced, it being in general strongly impregnated with old clothes, 
owing to the double calling of the cultivators, or is simply 
caused by the absence of roots. 

This was my first attempt at tillage; my second, being 
under the auspices of such a man as Myles, was, of course, 
somewhat more successful, as well as on a more extended scale. 
Not only was the stock of farming implements I had brought 
with me from London put into immediate requisition, but the 
Dublin coach used almost daily bring down on its roof some 
mysterious engine swathed in hay ropes, which was left, like a 
givantic foundling, at the door of Tim Fogarty’s cabin. In 
justice to Myles, [ must say he had no part in introducing any 
of these monstrosities into the country. From the beginning 
he had denounced them (L thought somewhat disrespect fully) 
as“ new-fangled yokes ;” and though, in deference to my feel- 
ings, he permitted each machine to be used once or twice, he 
always gratified his own animosity to innovation, by allowing 
it to go out of order on the first opportunity. 

But Thad in view a far nobler object than mere gain, which, 
either for me or for himself, was contessedly what Myles sought. 
Unee fairly embarked in agriculture, | magnanimously deter- 
mined that mine should be strictly a model-farm, and that no 
vb tna however complicated, or diagram in the 
Po Toa arming, no matter: how intricate, should 

+ 1 Ssaw—or, what was practically the same thing, 
—that the system of tillage pursued by 
root of all the evils | had been trying to 





persuaded inyself | saw- 
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correct by lectures on whitewash and cleanliness. To remoy 
that root it was, of course, necessary to attack the soil, and not 
the soiled ; and what could be more suited to such a purpose, 
or more in accordance with the maxim that example is better 
than precept, than a model-farm ? But, besides, the Clonbosh 
Ladies’ Society was then in full operation, and acquitting itself 
valiantly in the cause of reform, by disseminating tracts on 
ventilation, which were, no doubt, instructive to the recipients, 
though few of them could read, and all had rather more than 
was desirable of the article in question; and as [ had no am. 
bition to enter into either competition or partnership with that 
band of philanthropic houris, | resolved to concentrate all my 
energies on the establishment of a model-farm. There was 

something about the very name that I liked exceedingly : it 
was suggestive of agricultural meetings and cattle. shows, of 
sleek ye: arlings with blue ribbons tied to their tails, and com- 
plimentary addresses to Montague Dempsey, Esq., of Ballina- 
haskin, on his having exhibited the best bunch of carrots. 
But, ales ! such success was not destined to attend the labors 
of Myles and myself; nevertheless, we did achieve some tan- 
vible results, with the assistance and advice of the ‘‘ Hand- 
Book of Farmi ing.’ I think I may safely lay claim to the 
credit of having ‘exhibited, for the first time in that country, 
secds, and, in one or two successful instances, mature plants, 
that were before considered exotic by the simple natives. ] 
remember, in aabige re ir, a wonderful specimen of turmp—so 
wonderful, in fact, that its very name, as inscribed on the 
brown paper bag that had contained the seed, inspired the whole 
. ighbourhood with awe-—of which, I am confide ‘nt, 1 would 
ave had m: wn) ificent crops, had it ever come above ground, 
n he “ Hand- Book” seemed to be of opinion that the failure 
was caused by **the fly’’ (whatever that meant), but Myles 
said it was all the fault of the patent turnip-sower ; and | am 
inclined to think he was nearer the truth, for the machine 
being somewhat complex, and we innocent of its management, 
i is by no means improbable that we put the seed so far lato 
e bowels of the e arth, that nothing short of voleanic agency 

col ab | have ever made ‘ come up. Notwithstanding a few 
milar cases, we ultimately had turnips which arrived at 
maturity ; and then arose the question, what we were to de 
with them? After much deliberation, Myles arrived at the 
decision that our only course was, to “ buy bastes to eat tied 
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up.” “ Feed them off, you mean, Myles,” said I, correcting 
his untechnical expression. And we did feed them off. 
hirteen ill-fated calves were procured forthwith, and confined 
in a sort of pillory, constructed from a design in the ‘* Hand- 
book.” For four months were those bovine martyrs deprived 
of the sweets of liberty ; but though the stock of turnips di- 
minished rapidly, they remained Jean kine to. the end of the 
chapter, nor could the most scientific handling detect anything 
but bony excrescences on their half-starved bodies. 

In spite of these failures, I still persevered ; but [ could not 
conceal from myself, that though Myles did not appear to con- 
sider it a losing game at all, farming would be much too ex- 
pensive an amusement for my finances to bear, unless better 
success attended it. It was, however, comforting to see 
that my efforts had made a decided sensation in the country. 
It might have been merely curiosity—though I hope it was 
some better motive—that used to induce the population of the 
neighbourhood to turn out, to a man, whenever it became 
known that Myles and I were conducting any particularly novel 
operation. Nor did the various implements we used excite less 
interest ; indeed, some individuals, more thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of enquiry than the rest, even went so far as 
actually to beg the loan of divers of those agricultural curiosi- 
ties. But as these requests, coming invariably from those of 
my own tenants who were most in arrear, were obviously made 
with a view to flatter my weak point; and as the borrowers 
seemed always to consider that their enterprising spirit ouglit to be 
rewarded with a reduction in their rent; nor did it afford me 
much encouragement, to see infants of tender years brandish- 
ing, in & manner highly dangerous to themselves and the pub- 
lic, billhooks or shears that had once formed a part of my 
museum, or sleeping peacefully in the trough of one of my 
patent turnip-slicers. In one or two instances, these formi- 
dable instruments were treated with a familiarity that led to 
sipenens, reaalie, we of course gave rise to additional 
ad ene me i oe ene I recollect, in particular, 
fashiceod a egy . im Fogarty for the injury a curiously- 
is pig r , with . peculiarly keen edge, had inflicted on 
ha lias some um coming up the avenue, I felt a secret 
cane “ Me W ay expression of countenance 
eee ay attributable to that unfortunate weapon, and 

lot without trepidation that 1 asked him if his reaping 
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had been facilitated by it. “Oh, then, bad luck to it for » 
hook, sir,” he replied; “I'm a er heartbroke ‘nin recard of 
the same. “Tis afther takin’ the leg off Shawneen the pig with 
it Lam. The craythur kem into the field where I was cuttin’ 
the oats, and somehow, before you could say ‘pays,’ he was 
ruined.’ Shocked as was by the melane holy occurrence, | 
could not help upbraiding the bereaved Tim for allowing his 
pig to commit so flagrant a breach of decorum as to enter a 
eorn field unmmvited. “And what for should T hinther the 
poor brute ?” he retorted indignantly. = Anyhow, I'd like to 
ee the man that id keep him ont of a place that he tuck into 
his head there was somethin’ good for atin’ in.” 
| was one morning imtiating a select assembly of the worst- 
paying tenants on the property into some high- farming mystery 
—as well as I renvembe , it was the culture of im: angold- warzel 
under adverse circumstances—a subject I had been making up 
the mght before in the Hand-book.” 1 had just concluded 
un culogium on the nutritious qualities of that root, and had 
already ‘drawn from my pupils an admission that it was “ power- 
ful sthrong feedin’, by all accounts,” when the sententious 
inquiry “ what for?” uttered by a sepulchral voice behind me, 
made me turn round, and to my confusion [ found that U had 
had for an auditor no less a person than Mr. Tiftbury. Since 
that memorab le dinner party at which I made his acqualll- 
tance, Mr. ,Tiftbury had settled within a few miles of Bal- 
linahaskin, and was generally suspected to have an intention 
of doing wonders with the property he had purchased — this, 


anda wil | myth to the effect that he had means. sufficie ntly 


ample to pay the national debt, and was a sleeping partner in 
a Liverpool firm, made him greatly revered by the gentry of 
the country, while the popul; ir beliet among the pe asantry was 
mer that he had more money than he could count, even if 

» tried. 

“What for?” said Mr. Tiftbury coming forward. “You 
said mangolds ure strong fee ling—I say, W hat for? If you 
mean for cattle, | ask where are they P what cattle ? these inen 
have got no cattle to stall feed. Have you, my go oul fe ‘lows *" 

In reply to this question, one man sugaested « ducks,” 

nd another murmured something about ac alf: but the rest 
were silent, and Mr. ‘Tiftbury having, by way of a triumplial 
oration, knocked the head off a thistle, ‘went on, “if you a | 
mangold-wurzel is strong feeding for men, why then,” said 
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he, folding his arms, and with the air of a man who had made 
up his mind, and was prepared to abide the consequences, 
“why then | merely deny your assertion. W ould you like to 
liveon mangold-wurzel ?” continued he, seizing the proprietor 
of the calf by the collar. 

“ Begorra I'd rayther not,” was the prompt reply. 

«T’lj tell you what it 1s, Mr. Dempsey, said Mr. Tiftbury, 
jurning to me, “ you are not going the right way about it. 

“The right way about what P” I inquired, startled by the 
idea that perhaps after all the “ Hand-book ” was not infallible, 
but 1 was relieved to find that he alluded merely to my 
altempts at reform. 

“Lave heard of your efforts to improve the condition of 
your tenantry,”” he continued ; “I honor you for them, sir ; 
but depend upon it you are not going the nght away about it. 
Here I find you to-day delivering a lecture on mangold-wurzel 
and what not. Now, may L ask, of what earthly use would 
the finest crop of mangold ever raised be to these men who 
have neither cattle to eat it, nor a market to sell it in P” 

This was a question I liad never considered, so Mr. Tiftbury 
had it all his own way. 

“That sort of thing may be all very well,” said he, “on a 
farm of five hundred acres; but on a holding of five, in the 
hands ofa cottier, it is, if | may be allowed the expression, 
liddlestick. And then, there’s your model farm, and your 
machines for this and your machines for that, and your machines 
for Vother; what good can your example do your tenants, while 
you follow a system like that ?” 

“But,” said I, “high-farming is ” - What I was 
goluig to say about it 1 do not exactly recollect, but it is of lit- 
mepepence, as Mr. Tiftbury interrupted me with— 
me a sng for a man like you, sir. 1’ll tell you what 

» Mar. Vempsey, your high-farming will ruin you, for you 
ave No capital—excuse me, sir, I’m a plain man, but you 

- ho capital ;” and the loose change he was jingling in his 
oo incgen to echo “ capital ! capital !” at this comforting 
‘ nal then, what are we to do?” Tcried. ‘Is no arm 

€xtended to ameliorate the condition of the benighted 





peasantry, and—and—make them comfortable ?” for I was 
ginning 


the circums 


'o get a little: excited, which, after all, was, under 
lances, quite excusable. 
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“Teach ‘em the value of land, and the value of time.” was 
Mr, Tiftbury’s sententious suggestion. 

“Why that is the very thing I have been doing—or, gt 
least, trying to do’’—said I. 

“And admirably you have succeeded—with that man for 
instance.” 

I daresay he did not mean to make me uncomfortable—but 
I did feel rather hurt at the irony of his tone, and the con- 
temptuous manner in which he pointed to une of my pupils, who, 
finding the lecture at an end, had gone over into his own plot 
of ground, and was refreshing himself by a little desultory 
digging, at the rate of a spade-full every five minutes. 

Look at him, sir,” said Mr. Tiftbury, “look at him; and 
now, sir, will you tell me that man is fit to hold land, as he is 
—mind I say only, as he is now? I saw to-day a plough of 
yours—a remarkably fine plough ; you didn’t get that plough 
made here, eh >—No, I thought not. You got it down from 
Dublin ?—I thought so. Now, did you ever think of ecalcv- 
lating how many of your poorer tenants you could have em- 
ployed at eightpence a day for the price of that plough, the 
expenses of its carriage, and the cost and keep of the puir of 
horses required to work it? Did it ever occur to you, that 
here where labour is so cheap, if, instead of ploughing your 
land you hired some of your own tenants to dig it for you, you 
would be consulting your own interest, and at the same time 
be going a great way towards teaching them the value of land, 
and the value of time, by showing them what their labour could 
effect under your direction ? 4 say, Mr. Dempsey, has this 
ever occurred to you P” 

It never had occurred to me—of course I did not tell Mr. 
Tiftbury so—but I expressed a belief that the persons he 
alluded to would not work. 5 

‘Oh! wont they!” he returned with a laugh of derision ; 
“just try ‘em, that’s all, at least those who have not got enough 
of land to occupy the whole of their time, and there’s precious 
few of them that wont manage to do their own tillage as wel 
as ever. I give ’em eightpence a day. The folks about here 
give only sixpence, I find; but I take care to get eight penn)- 
worth of labour done, while they do not get above four. That s 
what I call teaching ’em the value of time. But whatever you 
do with your tenants,” Mr. Tiftbury continued, after a paus: 
to get breath fora fresh start—“ Whatever you do with your 
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tenants, Mr, Dempsey, give them an interest in their land— 
make it worth their while to take care of it; what 1s the use 
of preaching whitewash and turnip-seed, when it Is a race 
between you, whether you shall get most rent from them, or 
they most value from the land? You are building a lot of 
cottages—I was looking at them as I came along. Slated 
roofs and glass windows—well, that’s very nice and very laud- 
able, and all that ; but it is beginning at the wrong end, and, 
besides, it will ruin you; just try my plan by way of a change, 
will you ?” 
It was too late. Already clouds were gathering fast, and in 
another month the storm of desolation had burst upon the land. 
The great famine of 1847 has taken its place in the long cata- 
ue of [reland’s misfortunes; it has already become an era 
in her sad history. ‘The scenes of starvation and misery which 
aig themselves daily throughout that eventful period, 
ave obtained a mournful notoriety ; but who, except an actual 
eye-witness, can form a true idea of these scenes? It has been 
ways a misfortune of Ireland’s, that, owing to the association 
of ideas, everything connected with her seems to have, in many 
minds, something akin to the ridiculous inseparably joined 
with it; bright eyes, which shine still brighter through a tear 
of sympathy for the self-imposed tortures of ‘‘ Oily Alligator,” 
or “Little Screech-owl,” or some other as euphoniously titled 
Choctaw chief, beam but with merriment at the name of the 
pen Irish peasant, and yet during that famine, in many a lone- 
} cabin, might be found instances of a fortitude and a self- 
enying devotion, far surpassing the savage stoicism of the 
North American Indian, or the more refined heroism of the 
Spartan warrior. Not that the calamities of Lreland failed to 
excite compassion ; the generous sympathy of America can 
hever be forgotten, _ England came nobly to the rescue ; and, 
bya leading-article-writers abroad rave about Lrish ingrati- 
3 pe meagan half-witted or wholly knavish demagogues 
. ne 10W i orth their defiance and hatred of the Saxon, the 
eens: ave the gratitude of Ireland—the English 
4 Sap muah have had it. But had Ireland been better 
eee A a im she been a little better known than Mada- 
of sym mae: oo, how much more might the same amount 
eo awe wt me benefited, not merely the starving peasantry, 
gto . untortunate and now ruined landed proprietors, 
‘culpable though they have been as a class, yet deserve 
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some share of the pity felt for lreland, for their punishment js 
greater than they can bear. When L look back on that dreary 
winter, I confess I feel no surprise at the apathetic despate 
with which I viewed the destruction of all iny schemes, and the 
embarrassments of my position ; if my mind had been of a more 
energetic stamp, the misery | saw around me, and the critical 
nature of my own case, might have stimulated me to exertion, 
Had I been blessed with the philosophic temperament of sone 
of my neighbours, I might have schooled myself to look on my 
troubles with calm indifference ; but having neither the philo- 
sophy to contemplate, nor the energy to grapple with my 
difficulties, the few struggles | made to extricate myself seemed 
only to sink me deeper in that “sea of troubles,” which was 
fast engulfing all around me; though not a//; there was one 
exception. Although its illustrious predecessor had gone to 
pieces on the first opportunity, Mr. Sweeny’s modest little 
association bravely kept its head above water to the last, and 
like a stormy peterel, actually flourished among the billows, 
When the first shock was over, and the landed proprietors 
of the country, who had been paralysed by its suddenness, 
began to look around them for means of escape from the ruin 
which threatened them—a mania, I can call it nothing else, 
for dispossessing their tenants became very prevalent among 
them—to look for rents which, in the best of times, had been 
but badly paid, was of course out of the question. Even Myles 
admitted, with something very like a sigh, that driving, that 
spirit-stirring pastime, was quite useless where there was nothing 
to drive ; but by what sort of logic they came to the conclusion 
that waste lands were profitable, I have not the remotest idea. 
I know there is a stupid old proverb, than an empty house is 
better than a bad tenant, but I doubt its applicability in the 
present instance. For my own part, I would have much rather 
clung to the grand principle of the half loaf; but on this, as 
on every other point, Myles’s reasoning was too profound for 
me to gainsay, and | followed the example of my neighbours, 
reserving to myself, however, the right of gaining possession, 
in every instance, by amicable treaty and the payment of 4 
consideration, and not by ejectment, of which, 1n common with 
every other legal measure, [ had undefined horror ; but this 
trivial concession to my weakness did not in the slightest 
lessen the keen relish with which Myles entered upon his nee 
pursuit. In fact, E think he rather enjoyed opening negociations 
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with those tenants who had quite got out of the habit of paying 
rent, and were naturally obdarate in their demands, and tena- 
cious of land held on such reasonable terms. Although I, in 
my simplicity, fancied there was a marked difference between 
my mode of proceeding and that of the other landlords of the 
country, the “ Knocknashindy Sympathiser”’ was of a different 
opinion ; we were all indiscriminately held up to public odium 
in its columns. A very curious sensation is that of seeing 
one’s name in print for the first time. ‘lo anything of a con- 
templative mind it affords the raw-material for a series of fine 
reflections ; first, to think of the awful and dignified scrutiny 
of the editor as he surveys you in manuscript; then the man 
in the brown paper cap who smartly and unimpassionedly 
handles each old familiar letter that you have for years looked 
upon as a part of yourself; fhe reverses you suffer at his hands 
socompletely alter your appearance that, if looking on, you 
would begin to doubt your own identity; then you go to the 
devil, if there is one attached to the establishment, and after 
all you discover yourself next morning ina damp sheet, but 
0 far from being a bit the worse for that or for your previous 
sullerings, you find yourself decidedly improved, and feel a 
sudden increase of self-respect at being legible for at least once 
in your life. Should the mention made of you be favorable, 
‘0 much the better ; but in my case I was obliged to be content 
with the mere fact of being in print, as there was nothing ver 
gratifying in finding the title of “Heartless Exterminator” 
—_ to my respectable patronymic, or seeing paragraphs 
“ ws with ; Coldblooded evictions on the Ballinahaskin 
sigh i | Again we warn the tyrant Dempsey.”* 
PE bs me is true, the defence of inyself and my co- 
Gelato. = eervaly taken up by the rival Journal, the 
tp roa : P von (for of course the “ Sympathiser had a 
(0 aecomplis} d have been just as easy for the Tipton Slasher 
pilsh a scientific “ mill” without an antagonist, as for 


eit) : : 
“bomen to have kept up its circulation without a moral 


vuiler,” in the form of a good bitter oppositi 
01 ; pposition), but the 
'y perceptible effect produced by interference on our behalf 


¥a$ an incre ; 
ase of virule iser’s rejol 
he Dea ence in the Sympathiser’s rejoinders, 
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agg find that Mr Dempsey has had a patriot of the 
a va libelling lucas class to endure. Why did he not 
idrel before a high-minded, honest Dublin jury ?—Epb. 
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My last public appearance (in print) was under peculiar cir. 
cumstances. I am perfectly aware that to do full justice to 
the little adventure | met with, I ought to adopt a style 
something like this :— 


CHAPTER (whatever it might be). 


THE LONBLY GLEN !—CRIME AND MYSTERY—SOLUTION op 
THE LATTER. 


The night was one of pitchy darkness, save when at intervals 
the moon burst through the murky veil of driving clouds, and 
revealed the horrors of the scene. To break the solemn still- 
ness of that hour no sound was heard, except the plaintive 
sighing of the wind as it swept in fitful gusts across the 
darkened surface of the bog, or the querulous note of the sea- 
gull chiding rash man’s approach to her damp and dismal, 
though beloved haunt. Tt seemed as though nature were in a 
misanthropic mood, inviting crime to come forth and do its 
worst. 

But I cannot do it. There is nothing melodramatic about 
me. I have not got the least particle of romance in my com- 
position ; so that, rather than pass over an incident of thrilling 
interest, I have cut the paragraph containing the account out 
of the Clonbosh Constitution of the 24th of March, 1548. 

“ DiABOLICAL Arrempt aT ASSASSINATION.—We had hoped 
that our ill-fated country, stricken as it is by famine, and bowed 
down by the iniquitous operation of a tyrannical Poor Law, 
was at least exempt from those evils arising from the insatiate 
thirst for blood, which has already marked the southern part 
of our island as “the land of crime.” Alas! that hope has 
been dashed to the ground. Landlords of Clonbosh, look to 
yourselves ;—the assassin is abroad—the fell demon of agrarian 
outrage has raised his bloodstained standard in our once 
peaceful neighbourhood. A dastardly attempt has been made 
by a gang of monsters in human form, upon the life of ove 
who has claims of no ordinary description on the gratitude of 
a misguided people, one who has been ever foremost In We 
cause of reform, and whose dignified, yet retiring manners bare 
endeared him to all our hearts. Need we say that we allave 
to the philanthropic Montague Dempsey ? Yes, such was ~ 
man the sons of crime selected for their victim last — 
night. After a day spent, like most of his days, in unwear' 
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exertions for the benefit of his tenantry, Mr. Dempsey was 
returning home, when his attention was arrested by the sound 
of voices behind a hedge near his own gate ; scarcely had he 
paused to reflect on the singularity of the circumstance, when 
» murderous discharge of fire-arms pealed forth from the 
treacherous ambush, followed by a fiendish yell of triumph, and 
the unfortunate gentleman, making an exclamation to the effect 
that he was murdered, fell forward on the road. These 
particulars we have learned from his companion, whose nerves 
seem to have received a severe shock from the melancholy 
occurrence, and who it appears fled for assistance immediately 
on the perpetration of the outrage. A hat, which has been 
recoguised as the property of Mr. Dempsey, was picked up 
near the spot, and was found to contain aslug. We have not 
been able to ascertain the precise extent of the ill-fated gentle- 
wan’s injuries, but have reason to hope they are not of a fatal 
nature.” 

“Fortuer Particutars,—Our readers will be gratified to 
learn that Mr. Dempsey has been pronounced out of danger, 
no vital part having been injured. His wounds, which chiefly 
consist of bruises about the region of the forehead and nose, 
are to be attributed to the violence with which he fell on the 
shingle of the road. On questioning our informant further 
we have learned, that the slug found in Mr. Dempsey’s hat 
was of the insect, not the missile, species.” 

The Knocknashindy Sympathiser viewed the occurrence in a 
somewhat different light, and wrote thus :— 

“Me. Dempszy.—Those of our readers who honored the 
Clonbosk Constitution of yesterday with a perusal, were no 
doubt astonished to see in the columns of that sycophant print, 
a long: winded and would-be eloquent account of an alleged 
attempt against the valuable life of one of its patrons, a certain 

t. Dempsey. The Editor of the Constitution was always 
— for his skill in drawing prodigious conclusions 
a d — but on this occasion he has exceeded 
fendigh ee uch as we detest his principles, and execrate the 
oe oa aero he shows to blast the name of a true-hearted 
te ikeak a peasantry, we cannot help being amused when 
pay “ scanty materials out of which he has concocted 
suthority. 1 empt at assassination.’ We have it on the best 

y, ‘he unimpeachable testimony of one who witnessed 
as indeed a party in it, that the facts 
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were simply these. Mr. Dempsey was returning on Monday 
evening, not after a day devoted to the good of his tenantry, 
as our policy-of-extermination-defending contemporary has it, 
but after a day spent in leaving houseless a number of those 
wretched beings whom the accursed rule of the Saxon has left 
dependant on the tender mercies of such as Mr. Dempsey. 
Ile was attended by his miscreant bailiff, who holds the unen- 
viable post of his chief executioner, and than whom, we have 
reason to believe, a viler caitiff remains not unhung. 

‘* It happened that within a field near Mr. Dempsey’s gate, 
a number of our intelligent fellow-countrymen were occupied 
in the enjoyment of a right, which even the tyrannical Saxon 
has been compelled to recognise ; of course we allude to the 
indefeasible night which every Imshman possesses of carrying 
and using arms for lawful purposes. The party in question 
were diverting themselves with shooting at a mark, and at the 
moment of Mr. Dempsey’s approach a gun was discharged, not 
at his worthless carcase, but at the target, which consisted of 
a pitchfork implanted perpendicularly in the soil and _sur- 
mounted by an old hat. The rest may be easily accounted 
for: dreading the punishment he so richly deserved at the 
hands of an outraged tenantry, and conceiving that punisliment 
had overtaken him, Mr. Dempsey, with a shriek of craven 
terror, prostrated himself in his congenial mud, and thus 
received the contusions which the Constitution has dignified 
with the name of ‘ wounds,’ while his despicable comrade fled 
from the spot—the personification of abject cowardice. We 
take this opportunity of congratulating Mr, Dempsey on lis 
rapid recovery, and would suggest that before he ventures out 
again, he would provide himself with a double-barreled boot- 
jack, and a complete suit of bullet-proof metal dish covers.” 

I have already said that this was my last appearance in print; 
that is not precisely true ; it was, however, my last appearance 
but one in any newspaper. My last was when—but that would 
be anticipating. 

What a vast piece of consolation, to the weary wayfarer who 
climbs the hill of difficulty, there is in the reflection, that the 
descent on the other side is comparatively easy,* and that, 


arsenate 





* It isa pity that Mr. Dempsey had not the benefit of a classical ji 
cation. He might have introduced ‘ Facilis decensus Averni,” ¥' 
great effect here,—Ep. 
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should his sojourn on the summit prove only temporary, he will 
trundle down without the slightest persoual exertion—his own 
momentum, and the few friendly pushes he may calculate on 
receiving, being quite sufficient to bring him comfortably to 
the bottom. Let this assurance beguile your way, oh! ye 
travellers, who toil up that well-worn but still rough path ; 
and if misfortune sounds a retreat before your journey has been 
completed, philosophically thank your stars that she has saved 
vou a greater fall. ‘Lhe latter was my case; I do not mean 
that I ever practised the philosophy that I now preach, but 
that, at the time when I commenced running down the hill 
(I fear I am running down the metaphor as well, but H cannot 
help that,) the top of it seemed, as mountain tops often will, 
just as far off as when I started. But, beside the advantage of 
having thus a shorter descent, I had a few heavy encumbrances 
of long standing to start with; and itis wonderful how rapidly 
a compact mass of debt, once fairly set going, will increase 
in bulk after the fashion of the rolling snow-ball. 1 suppose 
I must have very early shown strong symptoms of insolvency, 
bat what they were | cannot imagine ;—it is true that one half 
of my tenants had either run away or been bought out, and the 
condition of the other half afforded no prospect of rent for an 
indefinite period ; it is true that the poor-rate collectors had 
seized my thirteen ill-starred calves, for the benefit of the union ; 
but, surely, this did not justify the peremptory and even 
threatening tone of the letters 1 used to receive from my 
creditors, or the summary manner in which they afterwards 
followed up their threats. Of the others 1 knew nothing, 
ther personally or by report, but from the character I had 
heard of Mr. Dominick Sheehan, I did expect that he would 
not have lost so fine an opportunity of displaying that forbear- 
ance, which, according to Mr. Seizem, was one of the dis- 
‘inguishing features in his disposition—particularly after the 
mild and conciliatory reply L made to his first letter, when I 
expressed my total inability to pay just at present the arrears 
interest due on his mortgage, and expressed, in as forcible 

mage as 1 could, my desire to do so ultimately. But the 
hdest cut of all was the conduct of M rs. Dempsey, and— 
oa me 0 uncompromising love for veracity should compel 
a oe —of Mana. Even now, though walls of towering 
ound me, and vigilant janitors protect each massive 


my ne trembles as I pen that name, and an indes- 
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cribable thrill pervades me when I think its fair owen r ja 
another's! Oh! Mark Sweeny, you mau of meekness !—did 
you but see those letters, signed by your mother-in- wa but 
written in the unmistakeable hand of her whom you have sworn 
to love, honour, and cherish; they might grieve your gentle 
spirit, but much I fear they would not now surprise thee. | 
have them all, from No. 1 to 9, and ever shall L value those 
documents as illustrations of the progressive development of 
feminine hostility. 

No. 1 was a perfect specimen of the early, or “ Dear Munty’ 
style—-it was affectionate in its tone and delicate in its hints, 
No. 2, after the same tender commencement, alluded paren- 
thetically to a certain dressmaker, who was at the time giving 
“ever so much annoyance” about her bill. No. 3 was the 
first of ‘* My dear Montague” period, and came to the point 
at once, requesting a re ‘mittance without delay. No. 4 stated 
that there was upwards of a year’s Jointure due, “and goodness 
knows how much interest to the girls.’ 5 “ really could not 
see why” [ had not complied with the request in No. 38, and 
6 thought it “very odd” that IT had not answered 0 at all. 
No. 7 was of opinion that “ something must be done,” and 
des si d that something in figurative langu: ive. $, disdainming 
metaphor, contained a clearly developed threat of legal mea- 
sures; and in No. 9 the « ‘orrespondence had evidently reached 
boiling point, indicated by the prefatory “ Sir,” and the bitter 
irony of the whole note; in it Mrs. Dempsey assured me that 
I had taken ade antage of her unprotected position to trample 
on a weak, defenceless woman (I trample on any woman, much 
less such a one as Mrs. Dempsey !)—that she had appealed to 
my sympathies too often—that I had none whatever—and that, 
fin: ally, she was determined to follow Mr. Seizem’s advice, and 
join my other creditors in applying for a receiver, but that I 
was not to blame her, as it was all iny own fault, and she was 
only doing her duty to herself and her children. 

A few months before the word receiver would have been 4 
mystery to me, but my faculties had been wonderfully sharpen 
of late ; and in the very face of Dr. Johnson, whose definition, 
‘one who receives,” was obviously inapplicable to any usurper 
of such a property as mine, I felt a firm conviction that my 
reign at Ballinah askin was over—and so it was. 

One morning—it may have been even one fine morning, bat 
I do not remember the precise state of the weather—the long 
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threatened receiver made his appearance ; I was deposed ; the 
tenants, one and all, did servile homage to the new comer ; and 
Mr. Parchment reigned in my stead. T call him Mr, Pareh- 
ment for two reasons; 10 the first place, I am to this day in 
‘onorance of his real name, though, I have no doubt, information 
on that point, as well as on some others connected with him, 
was contained in at least one of the many notices which Mrs. 
Fogarty intercepted and burned, from a superstitious idea that 
such documents ought never to be handled by a person in my 
position ; and, secondly, his appearance, to my mind, suggested 
“parchment” at once; his face, both in complexion and 
character, resembled a crabbed old mortgage deed, with two 
small red seals for eyes, and numerous and intricate initial 
Jourishes worked in wrinkles round the corners of his mouth, 
so that that orifice always looked as if just about to utter “ this 
indenture witnesseth ;” his laugh (for L heard him laugh once) 
had adry, crackling sound, like the rustling of crisp new 
vellum; and even his old fashioned nankeen waistcoat might 
have been taken for an original will, so obscure was its pattern, 
and so much did its distended pockets seem to contain. My 
imagination was at that time very apt to dwell on legal mechan- 
ism in general, and hence it was that all these fanciful com- 
parisons occurred to me when L saw the receiver for the first 
bine, as he walked across the lawn, attended by (oh, the perfidy 
of man!) the obsequious Myles, who was showing him the 
lands, and courting his favour in the most cringing manner, at 
Jeast as far as 1 could see; but that was not very far; the 
prospect of the house was not extensive, and I was then con- 
fined to its walls. Mrs. Fogarty had got, I have not the re- 
motest idea how, intimation of certain designs against my 
person, and had prescribed, on the homeopathic system, a dose 
of imprisonment, to avoid loss of liberty. ‘Then it was that that 
hoble woman appeared in her true colors. Ballinahaskin was 
victualled for a siege ; the hall-door locked, and the command 
of the garrison taken by her in person, with a coolness that 
a oleae “re in pen matters, and a determination 
Isles a : — r a velter cause. he apostacy of 
a, 4: tached her more firmly to my interests, un- 
td completely the enmity she had hitherto cherished in 
‘eeret for that amiable man. She now openly taunted him 
Whenever he passed the house, with bei “4 ig Sl Fo 
negur,” and * dy ew with being a ‘ mane-sperted 
ene accused him of thriving on his plunder after he had 
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robbed her ‘* poor masther ;” and, to this day, it is my belief 
she said what, was true—one point, at least, was incontrover. 
tible, he had gone over to the enemy, she had remained faithful 
to the last. Accept O Bridget Fogarty !—or, if thou wouldst 
rather be addressed by the more endearing and familiar appel. 
lation Biddy-—accept this tribute to thy virtues, as a token of 
gratitude from one who, in his hour of need, was deserted by 
all save thee; in sooth, thy temper was fiery, and thiy tongue 
at times was troublesome, but thy heart was warm—and that, 
O Biddy! even in thy superiors, would atone for greater faults 
than thine. 

[ might recount the many events which occurred to relieve 
the monotony of that siege—how the enemy made frequent 
attempts to gain admission, and how those attempts were always 
frustrated by the vigilance of Mrs. Fogarty; how the same 
heroic woman mistook a peaceable and unoffending man for a 
legal emissary of some sort, and thereupon broke his head with 
the handle of her sweeping brush,— which feat she accomplished 
after the approved fashion of harlequin in the pantomime, when 
he leans out of the first floor window, and lays his lath sword 
atliwart the skull of unsuspecting pantaloon, who is knocking 
at the steeet-door. Ll might tell how a certain process-server 
literally sat down before our fortalice, and smoked pipe after 
pipe on the door-step, and how the supplies were for a time cut 
off, and nothing remained between the garrison and starvation 
but a side of bacon and a bottle of pickled onions. I inigit 
mention a host of such exciting incidents, but occurrences like 
these have now become every day matters; and, besides, | 
know that there are many who will affect to consider my e%- 
periences fictitious ; and I have no desire to encounter the in- 
dignation of some scores of gentlemen in difficulties, each ol 
whom would probably think L was holding up his own peculiar 
ease to public view. Suttice it to say, that Ballinahaskin held 
out for a long time, and scemed likely to rival Troy in its ad- 
herence to the motto, ** No Surrender!’ And even to furnish 
a theme, perhaps, for some future Homer. But, as Troy fell 
by stratagem, so eventually did Ballinahaskin. In an evil hout 
for me—thongh not, perhaps, for Mrs. Fogarty (for it was her 
dinner hour!) I leant an ear to the solicitations of Myles, who, 
through the key-hole of the hall-door, craved admiitance with 
‘reat earnestness. ‘ Poor fellow,” thought I, “ no doubt he's 
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sorry, and has come to ask forgiveness for hs treachery, anid, 
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on the impulse of the moment, I let him in. “ Troth, sir,” 
said he, after he had assured himself that Mrs. Fogarty was 
not present, “‘ tis sorry I am to see your honor this way ; it’s 
a rayel murthur for a kind-hearted gintleman, that was so good 
to the poor, to be shut up ina lonesome house, for all the 
world ike arot inathrap. 1 hope,’’ he continued, taking some 

pers from his pockets, “ your honor won't think hard of we 

doin’ my duty to them that employed ne—a poor man must 
live, and they ped me well for givin’ your honor this. Any- 
how, what’s the use of talkin’ ?—there’s the copy, and here’s 
the 'riginal ; and there’s a shay and two peelers waitin’ for your 
honor, convaynient to the back gate!” It was a writ; and 
that night I was lodged at the expense of the county | 





L’ENVOT. 


(FROM THE EDITOR,) 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Dempsey has seen fit to con- 
clade his narrative so abruptly. There can be no doubt that, 
described in his pathetic style, the scenes he witnessed when in 
Prison, and his subsequent adventures, would have been deeply 
to all readers—at least we think so—but the unfor- 
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ate gentleman himself is of a different opinion. It might 
appear like Vanity in the 
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he to state the offers of present emolument and future fame that 

were made on his part to Mr. Dempsey, in order to induce him 
to add a sequel to his tale, containing, if possible, one or two 
love scenes ; but, at all events, winding up matters satisfactorily, 
with a happy marriage. Suffice it to say, that nothing could 
have been more liberal than his terms, or more determined than 
Mr. Dempsey’s rejection of them—on the grounds that he did 
not believe in matrimonial felicity, and would have nothing to 
do with fiction. 

The worthy gentleman having thus evinced a manifest dis. 
inclination to give any further account of himself, the duty of 
relieving the anxiety of the public, as to his ultimate fate, de. 
volves upon the Editor. 

Mr. Dempsey’s prolonged absence from Ballinahaskin, after 
the term of his incarceration® had expired, excited some sur- 
prise in the neighbourhood, and gave rise to many reports, alike 
absurd in their nature and prejudicial to his character. It was 
confidently asserted that he had attempted suicide, and had been 
seen lying in state, and in a very untidy state, on the bank of 
the canal near Portobello, with two policemen keeping watch 
and ward over him. It was said that, preferring the cali 
seclusion of Mullin’s Hotel+ to the bustle and turmoil of the 
world without, he had fixed his residence there permanently, 
and might be seen any day, clad in a shawl-pattern dressing: 
gown, and playing rackets with much grace and energy. By 
sume he was suspected of having changed his name and gone to 
America, others suggested California, or some hotter climate. 
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* It was to beguile the tedium of the hours he spent in durance vile 
that Mr. Dempsey committed his Experiences to paper. He touchingly 
alludes to this fact in the latter part of his tale. If any further confir- 
mation be necessary, we have the original manuscript, written on pro- 
tested bills and the backs of dunning letters, and will be happy to show it 
to any connoisseur in such matters. —Ep, 

t Vulgo, the Marshalsea. 


















And one of his Clonbosh acquaintances was ready to affirm on 
affidavit, that he had recognized him in Dame-street, attired in 
a paletot of deal boards, and bearing on his back the startling 
announcement, that the establishment he belonged to was the 
only house in the world for unadulterated tea at four-and-eight- 
pence, But after a time these rumours died away. Speculation 
itself grew weary of speculating, and Mr. Dempsey was quite 
forgotten, or remembered only in connection with a wheel- 
barrow of peculiar construction, which he had introduced into 
the country, and which is to this day known as “ Dempsey’s 
Patent.” 

When the Encumbered Estates Court, that magic crucible 
for changing land into gold, was invented, Mr. Dempsey’s 
property was one of the first experimented upon by the modern 
alchemysts ; but those who watched his countenance as he read 
the first announcement of that fact, say, that with the exception 
of a smile of intense happiness, he displayed no emotion what- 
ever, It was hoped that proceedings in which he was so deeply 
interested would have had the effect of drawing him from his 
concealment, or at least removing the veil of obscurity which 
hung over his fate, but Mr. Dempsey was sceptical as to the 
probability of a surplus, and besides, it was written in the 
Book of Fate that the Iris QuarTerty Review was to be 
the means of his resuscitation. In the summer of 1850 there 
came into the possession of the Editor a document in which 
Messrs, Filer, Nogs and Parker, of Lombard-street, London, 
were requested to pay the bearer a certain sum of money—but 
why should he seek to conceal the fact ?—it was a bill. Armed 
- i a he sought the counting-house of that eminent 
ie ty aes the cause of his visit, was directed to 
is tae oes ree Mr. Dempsey ; it is not necessary 
ligited sey his request, but it was granted with such 
te ai, a that the Editor on the spot registered a vow 

le acquaintance of Montague Dempsey. He 
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succeeded, and the intimacy has been productive of the happiest 
results to himself and the public. Six weeks afterwards, when 
the Editor stepped from the Holyhead packet on his native 
shore, he bore in his hand a richly freighted carpet-bag—it 
contained a pair of trousers, a waistcoat, a dressing-case, four 
shirts, a Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, and the manuscript of 
‘Mr. Montague Dempsey’s Experiences.” 





